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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Three  weeks  sioce  Dr.  John  Hall,  the  honored 
pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
announced  to  hie  people  his  purpose  to  res'gn. 
As  he  had  served  them  with  the  greatest  fidelity 
and  success  for  thirty  years,  he  might  well  feel 
that  he  was  entitled  to  an  honorable  retirement. 
But  a  large  meeting  of  the  church  last  week 
developed  a  strong  opposition  to  it,  and  resolu 
tions  introduced  by  Mr.  Howard  Payson  Wilds, 
that  his  resignation  be  not  accepted,  were  passed 
unanimously,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  him  and  ask  him  to  withdraw  it. 
After  taking  it  into  consideration,  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  service  on  Sunday,  Dr.  Hall  announced  hie 
decision  in  very  few  words;  “1  have  to  announce 
that,  in  view  of  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
congregation,  1  have  decided  to  continue,  Qod 
willing,  the  work  of  the  pastorate  while  strength 
is  given  from  above,  and  that  1  am  prepared  to 
welcome  any  form  of  assistance  regarded  as 
desirable  by  the  congregation  and  its  officera" 
The  last  clause  is  taken  to  express  hia  willing¬ 
ness  to  have  an  assistant,  while  he  should  remain 
at  its  head.  This  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  by 
it,  as  the  reporters  would  say,  “the  incident  is 
closed.  ’ ’ _ 

Last  Saturday  the  whole  scientiBc  world 
breathed  more  freely  when  messages  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  India,  that  the  observations  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  had  been  successful.  The 
year  before  expeditions  had  been  despatched  to 
Japan,  only  to  be  disappointed.  But  this  year 
the  eclipse  had  been,  as  the  reporters  would  say, 
“all  that  could  be  desired.”  The  heavens  were 
without  a  cloud  and  as  the  moon  rode  forward 
like  a  bride  to  her  lord,  “to  meet  the  sun  in  hie 
coming” — for  one  brief  minute  and  a  half — some 
say  two  minutes — she  laid  aside  her  maiden 
modesty,  and  was  regent  of  the  sky,  while 
millions  of  eyes  were  fixed  in  silent  gaze,  won 
dering  as  to  what  it  might  portend.  In  China 
the  ignorant  people  look  upon  this  darkening  of 
the  heavens,  as  an  omen  of  plague,  famine,  or 
some  other  dire  disaster,  and  it  was  feared  that 
their  terror  might  be  vented  in  an  attack  npon 
foreigners  or  missionaries,  as  bringing  upon 
them  this  calamity,  while  among  the  tribes  of 
Africa  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that 
there  had  been  heaps  of  human  sacrifices  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  gods. 

But  to  the  man  of  science  for  those  two 
minutes  the  moon  has  so  dimmed  the  dazzling 
light  of  the  sun,  that  observers  on  our  poor  lit¬ 
tle  planet  can  look  him  in  the  face.  The  more 
they  gaze,  and  the  more  closely  they  observe, 
the  more  the  wonder  grows.  For  the  increase  of 
knowledge  now  obtained  we  shall  have  to  wait 
for  the  reports  of  the  observers— a  report  for 
which  we  are  eager  and  almost  impatient,  as  it 
may  reveal  more  of  the  “corona”  and  of  the 
clouds  that  enwrap  a  world  that  is  a  million 
times  larger  than  ours,  and  that  is  all  on  fire,  burn¬ 
ing  with  such  an  intensity  of  heat,  that  our  poor 
little  earth  might  be  thrown  into  the  fiamee,  as 


we  toss  a  ball  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  to 
vanish  out  of  sight  in  flame  and  smoke.  Nor 
can  we  keep  out  of  our  minds  the  bearing  of  all 
this  upon  our  belief  in  One  who  is  the  Creator 
of  all  worlds.  Although  we  say,  “The  unde- 
vout  astronomer  is  mad,”  yet  we  tremble  before 
such  a  Power,  and  take  refuge  only  in  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that 

“  Tbia  awful  God  is  oura. 

Our  Father  and  our  Friend.” 

There  seems  to  be  more  trouble  brewing  about 
China — not  inside  but  outside— not  threatening 
war  with  China,  but  between  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  who  are  apparently  anticipating  a 
break  up  of  the  ancient  empire,  and  in  which 
case  each  one  is  eager  to  get  a  portion  of  it, 
or  at  least  of  the  coast.  Russia  ia  march¬ 
ing  across  Asia  with  gigantic  strides,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  shriek  of  the 
railway  engines,  that  was  first  heard  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  will  be  beard  on  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  Then  Port  Arthur  will  be 
fortified  and  manned  with  Russian  troops,  so 
that  Russian  fleets  can  have  full  ewing  on  the 
Paciflc,  and  in  case  of  peril  or  defeat  can  take 
refuge  in  this  new  Sebastopol. 

Here  England  interposes.  She  is  quite  will¬ 
ing  that  Russia  should  have  Port  Arthur  as  a 
place  for  her  ships  to  take  refuge  when  the 
typhoons  sweep  over  the  China  seas.  But  to 
fortify  it,  as  if  it  were  a  port  on  the  Baltic,  is 
another  thing.  Yet  it  is  bard  to  see  that  it  is 
wrong  for  Russia  to  do  what  England  has  already 
done.  Why  may  not  Russia  protect  herself  by 
fortifications,  so  that  her  fieets  in  the  Pacific 
can  take  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Port  Arthur, 
as  the  English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  take 
refuge  under  the  guns  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  ? 

While  all  these  European  powers  cat-t  wistful 
eyes  towards  China,  it  is  not  presuming  too 
much  to  think  what  relations  the  United  States 
bear  to  that  country  ?  America  is  nearer  to 
China  by  thousands  of  miles  than  Europe  is. 
Between  our  Western  Continent  and  Elastern 
Asia  there  is  only  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  while, 
until  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  not  an 
European  ship  could  reach  Canton  except  by 
passing  around  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Our  access  to  the  Far  East  is  made  still 
easier  by  the  railroads  that  cross  our  conitnent, 
so  that  when  we  stand  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  we  look  out  upon  the  same  waters  as  the 
people  of  Eastern  Asia,  only  from  the  other  side. 
And  the  ocean  voyage,  which  in  the  old  days 
of  sailing  ships,  was  one  of  months,  is  now 
reduced  to  ten  or  twelve  days.  When  we  were  in 
Vancouver  three  years  since  there  was  lying  at 
the  wharf  a  great  ocean  steamer  bound  for 
Japan ;  and  we  were  told  that  the  passage  on 
land  and  sea  had  been  ao  reluced  that  the 
mails  for  England  bad  been  taken  on  board  at 
Yokohama,  and  brought  across  the  Pacific,  and 
whirled  across  the  continent,  and  shipped  again, 
and  delivered  in  London  in  twenty-one  days  I  a 
leas  time  than  it  took  for  us  to  cross  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  I  So  the  world  is  indeed 
coming  together. 
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TieHTENINe  THE  HIRDLES. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  anciente,  iu  Bible-lands,  were  accuatomed 
to  wear  looee  garments,  and  when  any  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  was  required,  they  gathered  the  folds, 
and  bound  a  girdle  around  their  waist.  The 
Apostle  Peter — who  had  once  girded  his  fisher¬ 
man’s  tunic  on  in  order  to  ewim  ashore  to  hie 
Master — exhorts  his  fellow-Chrietiane  to  “gird 
up  the  loins  of  your  mind. ’’  This  exhortation 
is  timely  now;  it  contains  one  of  the  core  prin¬ 
ciples  of  an  effective  useful  Christian  life. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
not  suffer  for  us,  nor  did  the  Holy  Spirit  convert 
us,  just  to  make  us  comfortable.  Getting  to 
heaven  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  becoming  a 
Christian.  The  chief  object  is  to  do  Christ’s 
will  in  all  things,  and  obedience  to  Jesua  is  the 
first  law  of  Christianity.  The  phrase,  “girding 
the  loins,’’  implies  readiness  for  duty.  When 
the  children  of  Israel  were  to  leave  Egypt  they 
were  commanded  to  stand  with  girded  loins, 
and  with  staves  in  their  hands,  ready  to  be  off 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  Paul’s  first  inquiry  when 
he  was  converted  was  “Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  dof’’;  and  at  the  finish  of  his 
grand  career  of  obedience,  he  exclaims,  “Now 
I  am  ready  to  be  offered.’’  Elagerness  for  the 
fight  marks  the  true  patriot  soldier ;  esKerness 
for  the  run  made  the  successful  Olympian  racer ; 
eagerness  to  do  Christ’s  will  even  at  sharp  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  is  the  trait  of  the  most  ready- 
hearted  Christians.  We  ministers  soon  discover 
who  are  the  minute  men  in  our  churches;  and 
we  are  not  fit  to  prepare  a  sermon  when  it  is 
regarded  an  a  drudgery ;  our  girdle  has  broken. 

Another  idea  suggested  by  the  Apostle’s  phrase 
is  the  compacting  of  all  our  powers  upon  the 
work  we  have  in  hand.  Consecration  requires 
concentration.  Paul’s  “this  one  thing  1  do’’ 
tightened  his  girdle,  and  kept  him  from  fritter¬ 
ing  away  his  life  on  trifles.  Pericles  knew  only 
one  street  in  Athens— the  street  that  led  from 
his  own  house  to  the  Executive  Chamber. 
Spurgeon  used  to  tell  me  that  he  never  went  to 
dinner-parties  or  public  entertainments,  and 
never  would  lecture  for  money;  he  did  nothing 
but  study  and  preach,  preach,  preach  until  he 
had  no  longer  breath  to  sound  his  Gospel  trum¬ 
pet.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  feeble  sun 
rays  may  be  so  focused  by  a  burning  glass  as  to 
set  wood  on  fire  I  That  is  what  we  need  now  in 
our  churches;  a  revival  means  focusing  the 
faith  and  seal  of  church  members.  Under  the 
concentrating  power  of  the  love  of  Jesus  some 
people  of  small  means  and  moderate  talents,  be 
come  powerful  Christians.  The  current  phrase 
of  a  man’s  “pulling  himself  together, ’’  describes 
exactly  what  I  mean ;  there  are  not  a  few  church- 
members  who  have  gone  to  pieces  for  want  of 
this  girdle  of  spiritual  concentration. 

Loin  girding  also  implies  a  wholesome  idea  of 
reatraint.  Laxity  in  doctrine,  in  social  life  and 
in  church  life  are  quite  too  prevalent  in  these 
days.  Loose  thinking  often  leads  to  loose  living. 
The  very  word  “religion’’  signifiee  something 
that  “binds’’ — something  that  both  holds  us 
together  and  binds  us  to  God.  If  we  are  Chris 
tians  we  cannot  act  just  as  we  like.  The  people 
who  clamor  for  liberty  to  think  as  they  please 
and  do  as  they  please,  and  who  scout  at  all 
Bible-restraints  as  a  bondage  are  the  very  ones 
who  drift  away  into  vagabondage.  It  is  not  a 
good  sign  when  either  a  minister  or  a  church 
member  begins  to  loosen  his  girdle.  He  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  shirk  hard  duties,  or  unpopular  posi¬ 
tions,  or  else  to  drop  off  into  indolent  slumbers. 

Too  many  people  are  falling  all  apart,  and 
going  to  pieces  from  looseness  of  principles. 
Weakness  becomes  wickedness.  All  backslidings 
in  the  church  start  from  loosening  the  hold  on 
Christ  Conscience  loosens  its  grip.  The  very 
garments  which  the  professed  Christian  wears 
become  entangled  in  all  manner  of  worldly  hab 


its  and  practices  until  be  can  make  no  headway 
towards  the  “goal  of  his  high  calling.’’ 

There  is  a  loud  call  for  “revivals.’’  They 
must  begin  in  the  church,  with  a  prompt  response 
to  the  roll-call  of  duty.  Wherefore  let  us  all 
gird  up  the  loins  of  our  souls  and  “be  sober.’’ 
The  service  of  our  crucified  Lord  is  not  child’s 
play;  and  co-operating  with  the  Holy  Spirit  ii> 
the  winning  of  souls  is  serious  business — albeit 
it  is  the  happiest  o*  all  occupations.  There  is 
joy  in  hard,  honest  work— joy  in  slaying  a  sin 
and  in  saving  a  soul,  joy  in  pressing  forward  to 
the  crown.  Those  who  would  fain  go  to  heaven 
in  what  Samuel  Rutherford  calls  a  “close  cov¬ 
ered  chariot’’  may  not  gain  admission  at  the 
gate  after  all;  if  they  do,  they  will  be  ashamed 
to  look  Peter  or  Paul  in  the  face.  Then  let  our 
loins  be  girded  anew,  and  our  lamps  be  trimmed 
afresh!  Eternity  is  just  behind  the  door  I 
“Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord  when 
He  cometb  shall  find  watching ;  He  shall  gird 
Himaelf,  and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat, 
and  will  come  forth  to  serve  them.’’ 

“WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT?’’ 

Dbab  Db.  Field  :  I  beg  your  pardon  for  bring¬ 
ing  upon  your  honored  head  any  unfriendly  com¬ 
ments.  You  and  The  Evangelist  have  suffered 
enough  in  your  defence  of  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  unto  the  saints,  and  in  advocacy  of  the 
liberty  where  with  Christ  makes  free.  How  much 
you  have  suffered  from  all  this,  only  you  and  a 
few  others  know.  But  the  public  will  know  in 
the  sweet  by-and-bye — and  then  the  wonder  and 
admiration  will  begin. 

At  the  present  time,  many  are  asking, 
“Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?’’  The  machin¬ 
ery  is  not  working  smoothly.  A  few  essential 
things  are  out  of  joint.  Deficits— spiritual  and 
financial — are  becoming  painfully  monotonous. 
The  question  is  repeated,  “What’s  wrong? 
What  needs  readjustment?’’  Dr.  Haydn  puts 
it  in  this  form,  “What’s  the  matter  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church?’’  Answers  are  given; 
opinions  sent  in.  Some  say,  “It  is  the  bard 
times.’’  Yet  there  is  more  money  than  ever  in 
Presbyterian  hands.  The  reported  resources  of 
Savings  Banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
have  never  been  equalled ;  and  among  these  five 
million  depositors  there  must  be  thousands  of 
Presbyterians.  Others  solve  the  problem  by 
saying  that  a  changed  condition  confronts 
the  L/hristian  Church  at  the  present  time; 
that  the  world  stands  towards  the  church  in 
very  much  the  same  attitude  it  stood  eighteen 
centuries  ago.  Dr.  Haydn,  whom  I  do  not 
know,  sent  in  his  solution  of  the  depressing 
problem  of  the  hour.  It  seemed  to  me  a  clean 
cut,  loyal,  discerning  and  Christian  statement. 
Besides,  it  seemed  ad  rem.  So  believing,  I 
ventured  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  and  trusted 
it  would  fall  into  good  ground  if  placed  before 
the  friendly  readers  of  The  Evangelist.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  masterly  statement  of  the  conviction 
which  is  germinating  in  many  hearts. 

We  have  no  desire  to  “open  the  Briggs  case.’’ 
It  is  a  back  number  way  back!  The  common 
fame  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  our  church 
towards  Biblical  scholarship  we  believe  is  false. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  officially  branded  by 
a  re-statement.  But  it  appears  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  not  ready.  The  set  time  to  favor 
Zion  has  not  yet  come.  We  have  eat  at  the 
feet  of  the  Princeton  teachers  —  College  and 
Seminary— once,  and,  if  there  were  an  open 
door,  would  do  so  again.  We  rejoice  that  the 
Presbyterian  Standards  like  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  of  no  private  interpretation.  We  believe 
that  no  man  can,  in  the  long  run,  do  anything 
against  the  truth,  only  for  the  truth ;  that  new 
light  will  break  forth  from  God’s  Word  and  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  will  arise  and  shine, 
because  the  glory  of  God  is  revealed  unto  and 
through  her.  N.  B.  R. 


WHY  NOT  A  TRIENNIAL  ASSEMBLY? 

Retrenchment  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  reform 
is  in  the  air;  the  Church  is  restless  under 
needless  burdens.  The  annual  assembly  costs 
us  over  $50,000  a  year !  la  it  worth  the  money  f 
Do  we  get  any  adequate  return  for  such  an  in¬ 
vestment  ?  It  is  a  luxury  that,  however  agrees 
ble  as  an  outing  and  a  reunion,  has  some  evils 
not  altogether  pleasant  to  contemplate  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  an  unwarranted  expenditure  of 
funds.  The  Synods  are  taking  charge  of  matters 
within  their  own  bounds  and  under  their  juris¬ 
diction.  In  many  respects  the  work  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  is  a  perfunctory  routine  in  the  wake  of 
action  by  other  bodies.  The  great  department 
of  Home  Missions  is  being  assumed  by  the  Syn¬ 
ods,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  Assembly’s  sphere 
in  other  departments  also,  is  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion.  This  ponderous  body  is  not  equal  to  the 
exigencies  of  effective  administration ;  and  its 
heavy  methods  are  unable  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  changing  conditions,  needs,  expedients, 
cases,  claims  and  gifts.  Its  office  is  legislative 
and  judicial.  To  try  to  make  it  administrative 
is  to  embarrass  the  work  of  the  church,  put  the 
Assembly  in  a  false  position,  and  open  the  way 
for  unwise  interference  and  officiousness  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  of  that  body.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  the  Assembly  is  in  danger  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  busy  manip¬ 
ulators.  In  the  present  attitude,  we  are  liable 
to  evolve  a  Presbyterian  leader  who  will  put  the 
church  where  some  one  has  just  put  this  city, 
under  the  control  of  one  man  and  he  not  by  any 
means  the  fittest ! 

Now  the  simplest  thing  is  prevention ;  and 
the  way  is  open.  We  repeat  the  figures.  Fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  dollars  are  paid  out  for  a 
yearly  meeting.  Stop  it !  That  is  all  I  It  is 
literally  all.  Of  course  there  are  men  whose 
occupation  would  be  curtailed,  whose  opportu¬ 
nities  for  exploitation  would  be  limited.  They 
are  in  a  position  to  make  a  noise  and  no  doubt 
will  use  their  voices.  But  the  work  of  the 
church  will  go  on  without  the  Assembly  and  the 
annual  excitement,  the  prepared  States,  the 
logrolling  for  delegations,  the  power  for  deliver¬ 
ances,  will  be  all  and  singular,  for  a  period  put 
away.  The  experiment,  if  tried,  will  prove  a 
success;  the  consensus  of  the  church  will  settle 
upon  it  as  a  policy.  Let  the  Assembly  be  called 
together  at  long  intervals  and  its  dignity  will  be 
preserved,  its  character  elevated,  its  parasites 
shorn  away  and  its  powers  more  distinctly  defined 
and  respected. 

Almost  every  year  overtures  from  single  Pres¬ 
byteries  go  up  asking  this  change.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  united  action.  Let  every  man  favoring 
this  reform  move  his  Presbytery  to  ask  it  of  the 
next  Assembly.  And  the  first  of  the  new  series 
should  begin  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1901. 

R.  A.  S. 


GELBBBATIOilS  AT  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE. 

Founder’s  Day,  the  birthday  of  General  Arm¬ 
strong,  will  be  celebrated  at  the  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  (Virginia,)  on  Sunday,  January 30th.  Dr. 
Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard  University,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  will  deliver  the 
principal  address.  Several  distinguished  friends 
from  the  North  will  be  present  and  the  occasion 
will  be  an  interesting  though  quiet  one. 

On  February  8tb,  the  Indian  students  at 
Hampton  will  celebrate  the  eleventh  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  signing  of  the  Dawes’  Bill,  which 
gave  to  them  the  rights  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  A  delegation  from  Washington  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  TJornmis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs 
will  be  present.  The  Indians  have  a  varied 
program  to  present  and  the  day  promises  to  be 
tone  of  unusual  interest. 


January  27,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  VOICE. 

By  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting.  D.D.  • 

Dear  Brother  Field:  In  The  Evangelist  of 
December  30th,  there  is  a  truly  novel  record. 
A  pastor  resigns,  “in  order  that  be  may  devote 
his  whole  time  for  some  months  to  studying  the 
art  of  the  effective  use  of  his  voice.”  In  this 
he  sets  us  an  heroic  example.  What  he  has 
done,  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  an  era.  Is 
not  this  lack  of  “the  effective  use  of  the  voice” 
a  fearful  hindrance  in  preaching  f  Many  preach¬ 
ers— perhaps  the  most  of  us — think  we  have  ex¬ 
cellent  voices— superior  inflection,  cadence  or 
impressiveness.  Others  may  not  think  so,  but 
they  esteem  their  ways  of  speaking  as  better 
than  that  of  their  brethren.  The  old  fable  of 
the  Crow’s  Children  to  be  known  by  their 
“sweet  voices,”  does  not  apply  to  crows  only. 
A  preacher  who  fails  to  hold  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  ascribes  it  to  some  other  cause  than 
the  real  one,  his  monotony,  or  dull  emphasis, 
or  scanty  voice,  unnatural  tone  and  conceited 
intonations.  His  people  say,  “He  loves  to  hear 
his  own  voice.”  But  who  does  not  ?  But  the 
mor3  we  love  to  hear  it,  the  less  may  everybody 
else. 

But  there  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  the 
human  voice,  not  too  high  or  too  low,  but  clear 
and  distinct,  so  that  every  one  may  hear,  and 
be  attracted  by  a  soft,  earnest  and  pleaditg 
tone.  This  is  what  Mr.  Johnson  seeks,  and 
may  attain.  First  of  all  his  study,  if  he  has  a 
good  teacher,  will  cure  many  faults,  in  the 
volume  of  voice,  in  vicious  inflections  and  the 
mortal  monotone!  which  makes  the  sermons  of 
many  preachers  so  dull.  Next,  study  of  the 
voice  will  give  power,  skill  and  vitality  to  his 
words.  And  is  not  all  this  implied  in  the 
divine  commission,  preach.”  The  ringing 
New  Testament  word,  the  seeming  favorite  one 
of  Jesus,  is  Kerusao  !  It  is  repeated  over  fifty 
times.  It  is  an  urgent  word,  meaning  to  call, 
to  cry  aloud,  and  to  proclaim.  Another  term, 
Evangello.  signifles  to  tell  good  news,  glad  tid 
ings,  and  the  vigorous  Hebrew  baaur  and  gara, 
show  the  intent  of  the  word  preach.  It  abounde 
in  Scripture.  One  entire  book  is  named  Oo/ie/et/i 
— The  Preacher. 

But  the  hundred  and  more  uses  of  the  word 
in  the  New  Testament  are  very  notable,  showing 
how  much  importance  is  attached  lo  the  human 
voice  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  Gospel 
is  brought  to  the  hearing,  and  thereby  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  one  order  is  “Preach  the 
Word  I”  But  without  voice,  there  can  be  no 
preaching.  It  is  not  one  ministry,  it  is  not  one 
of  artistic  intoning  or  of  racing  recitations,  of 
collections  of  Scripture,  or  the  hurried  ramble 
of  formal  responses,  any  more  than  of  spectacu¬ 
lar  dumb  shows,  bowings  and  crossings,  but  it 
is  the  heralding  of  good  tidings  by  the  human 
voice,  as  did  the  Master  who  spoke  “as  one 
having  authority.” 

Through  all  the  Gospel  record  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  very  word  : 
“He  began  to  preach,  saying,”  Our  Lord’s  vie 
tory  over  the  temptation  was  through  spoken 
words.  In  the  “Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  “He 
opened  His  mouth  and  taught”  them,  saying. 
He  spake  parables.  He  commanded  demons; 
He  “rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea,”  and 
Peter,  and  James  and  John  also.  “I  will,” 
and  “Go  wash  in  the  pool.”  took  the  leprosy 
from  its  hopeless  victims.  “Lazarus  come 
forth”  were  spoken  words,  at  which  the  bands 
of  death  were  loosed;  and  on  “the  last  day  of 
the  feast  Jesus  stood  and  cried”  as  He  did 
even  in  the  anguish  of  crucifixion.  Throughout 
the  Gospel  records,  there  is  a  constant  and  wide 
variety’of  His^utterances.  Scarcely  a  fact  about 
him  is  named  but  there  is  some  mention  of  what 
he  spoke.  Take  the  words  of  Jesus  out  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  and  how  much  would  be  left  ? 
So  with  the  Apostles  in  the  Acts  and  in  the 
Epistles.  So  the  Christian  minister  is  to  be  a 
man  of  speech,  and  shall  we  not  study  to  speak 
so  that  men  shall  hear  ? 

East  Charlemont,  Mass. 


LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

Washinoton,  D.  C.,  January  22d. 
The  situation  in  Cuba  grows  more  intense. 
The  minority  in  the  House  have  attempted  to 
force  consideration  of  the  belligerency  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  by  their  eloquent  taunts  finally  com¬ 
pelled  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relatione  to  defend  the  position  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  he  did  ably  enough,  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  popular  demands  with  skilful 
hints  at  possible  intervention,  and  dark  intima¬ 
tions  of  impending  war.  Our  declaration  of 
belligerent  rights,  he  declared,  would  be  of  no 
use  to  the  Cuban  patriots,  and  their  real  reason 
for  desiring  it  was  the  hope  that  such  a  declara¬ 
tion  would  lead  to  a  collision  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

The  Democrats  contemptuously  reply  that  a 
bankrupt  nation  like  Spain,  impotent  to  con¬ 
quer  a  ragged  army  of  Cubans,  will  never  dare 
to  declare  war  against  us.  We  have  had  some 
stormy  scenes,  which,  however,  may  well  be 
as  nothing  to  what  is  to  follow.  The  occasion  is 
surely  too  grave  to  serve  merely  for  effect  as  an 
opportunity  to  win  the  applause  of  the  galleries 
by  high-sounding  sentiments;  and  it  seems  as 
if  no  American  could  remain  indifferent  to  this 
tragedy  in  a  neighboring  island.  Life  is  full  of 
sharp  contrasts.  While  our  ears  are  yet  ringing 
with  the  cries  of  the  starving  Cubans,  we  are 
asked  to  admire  the  pretty  pageant  of  a  White 
House  reception,  intoxicating  every  sense  with 
a  medley  of  beautifully  dressed  women,  music 
and  flowers.  Here  it  is  observed  that  Secretary 
Sherman  promenades  the  rooms  w^th  the  wife 
of  the  Spanish  minister  on  his  arm. 

The  Senate  has  been  for  most  of  this  week  in 
executive  session,  debating  the  Hawaiin  annexa¬ 
tion  treaty.  One  cannot  help  wondering,  as  he 
reads  the  sufficiently  full  reports  of  those  debates 
in  the  newspapers,  what  gopd  purpose  is  gained  by 
locking  the  doors  of  the  Chamber.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  Senators  themselves  are 
opposed  to  this  affectation  of  secrecy.  Since  the 
public  is  clearly  entitled  to  know,  and  will 
know,  whatever  specially  concerns  it,  is  it  worth 
while  to  make  any  pretense  at  concealment  ? 
Does  it  really  add  to  the  importance  of  the 
Upper  House  ? 

The  opponents  of  annexation  have  offered  to 
fix  a  day  for  taking  a  vote,  which  Senator  Davis 
declines  to  do.  This  does  not  look  as  though 
its  friends  were  as  confident  as  they  claim  to  be. 
In  case  the  treaty  fails  of  ratification,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  attach  an  annexation  clause  to 
the  diplomatic  appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate, 
thus  forcing  a  vote  in  the  House.  It  apparently 
requires  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  to  circum¬ 
vent  the  Speaker,  who  has  almost  unlimited 
power  to  prevent  an  obnoxious  measure  from 
receiving  any  consideration  at  all.  What  influ 
ence,  if  any.  President  Dole  may  have  upon  the 
situation,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  He  will  be 
well  received,  of  course,  and  will  dine  at  the 
White  House  on  February  1st. 

I  am  always  ready  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
new  Library,  (which  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
called  what  it  is,  the  National  Library.  Why 
was  Congress  so  obtuse  as  to  refuse  to  change 
the  name?)  One  is  fairly  bewildered  by  its 
magnificence  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  only  in  a 
mood  of  study  and  contemplation  that  he  can 
begin  to  do  justice  to  the  lofty  and  symbolic 
character  of  the  decorations.  In  all  this  wealth 
of  exquisite  detail  there  is  no  superfluity ;  every¬ 
thing  has  meaning;  every  line  and  color  almost 
is  to  be  interpreted  to  the  soul.  In  this  inter¬ 
pretation  we  are  often  aided  by  well  chosen  mot 
toes  from  the  supremely  great  in  literature. 
Thus  we  are  afforded  no  less  moral  and  intellec 
tual  than  msthetic  satisfaction. 

How  rich  is  the  plain  citizen  of  the  Republic 
who  is  privileged  to  wander  through  the  marble 


balls  of  this  palace  of  books,  feeling  something 
of  the  pride  of  possession  in  its  majestic,  sculp¬ 
tured  staircase  and  all  its  splendors  of  polished 
stone  I  Such  a  one  sat  opposite  to  me  yesterday 
on  one  of  the  benches  in  the  North  Hall,  where 
I  was  enjoying  Charles  Sprague  Pearce’s  beauti¬ 
ful  painting  of  the  “Family”— the  primitive 
family — flanked  by  panels  symbolizing  Religion, 
Labor,  Study,  Recreation  and  Rest.  He  was  a 
grizzled  countryman  in  appeaarnce,  and  his 
shrewd  face  beamed  with  prideful  content.  A 
little,  wizened  woman  beside  him,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  black  bonnet,  wore  a  somewhat  anx¬ 
ious  expression,  as  she  turned  the  leaves  of  her 
guide-book  vainly  over  and  over.  Presently  my 
vis-a-vis  rose  and  crossed  to  my  side.  “You 
seem  to  be  a-studying  them  pictures  a  good 
while,”  he  remarked  without  embarrassment, 
“would  you  jest  as  lieves  tell  us  what  that  there 
represents?  My  wife  thinks  she’d  feel  better  if 
she  knew  the  meaning  of  ’em.”  Evidently,  for 
him,  the  meaning,  though  vaguely  felt,  was  not 
entirely  missed. 

The  people  of  the  District  have  not  been  slow 
to  complain  that  the  hours  of  the  Library — 
from  nine  until  four  exclude  all  but  sight  seers 
and  persons  of  leisure.  Surely  it  was  not  con¬ 
templated  in  the  plan  of  this  magnificent  under¬ 
taking,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who 
are  at  work  between  these  hours,  should  be  virtu¬ 
ally  denied  access  to  the  rich  store  house  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  the  elevating  pleasures 
contained  in  this  building.  Those  millions  of 
money  were  not  expended  nor  all  this  genius 
called  forth  for  the  benefit  and  delight  of  Con¬ 
gress  alone,  nor  of  any  privileged  class.  It  is 
perfectly  arranged  for  night  opening,  completely 
fire-proof  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  Con¬ 
gress  ought  immediately  to  appropriate  the  addi¬ 
tional  115,000  asked  for  by  Librarian  John 
Russell  Young,  with  permission  to  keep  the 
Library  open  until  10  P.M. 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  privileged  to 
take  out  books  is  extremely  limited.  “Modern 
experience,”  says  Mr.  Young,  “emphasizes  the 
value  of  a  circulating  department.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  such  a  Library  would  be  largely  a  matter 
of  administration.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
advantage  so  universally  found  and  appreciated, 
may  soon  be  accorded  to  the  residents  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

An  interesting  and  new  feature  of  the  Library 
is  the  department  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  A 
pavilion  has  been  set  apart  for  them  on  the  base¬ 
ment  floor  a  sunny  and  cheerful  corner— whilo 
there  is  a  small  collection  of  about  seventy  five 
books  in  the  ordinary  raised  type,  and  in  two 
varieties  of  “point. ”  The  young  lady  in  charge 
informs  me  that  the  point  alphabet  was  invented 
some  twenty  years  ago,  but  has  only  recently 
come  into  general  use.  It  is  now  commonly 
preferred  to  the  other.  A  man  called  Kucass, 
who  is  blind  and  a  dwarf  as  well,  publishes 
four  magazines,  one  a  musical  periodical,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellows.  The  blind  are,  as  a 
rule,  passiqnately  fond  of  music.  In  this  room 
daily  readings  by  volunteers  have  been  given 
for  several  weeks,  and  are  to  be  continued  in 
definitely,  as  they  are  found  to  give  much  pleas¬ 
ure  to  a  class  of  people  whose  pleasures  must  in¬ 
deed  be  limited.  Elaine  Goodalr  Eastman. 


Dr.  Worden’s  “Twentieth  century  movement” 
in  behalf  of  astray  children  and  youth;  the  un 
taught  and  unshepherded  little  ones  scattered 
widely  over  the  country,  in  back  and  front 
neighborhoods,  and  for  that  matter,  in  middle 
and  centre  places  as  well,  evidently  has  “go”  in 
it  and  of  the  missionary  quality.  As  will  he 
seen,  he  is  in  the  way  of  receiving  responses, 
and  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  spirited  way 
the  Presbyteries  are  lining  up  for  the  work. 
The  time  for  the  putting  on  of  armor  is  here, 
while  that  of  boasting,  should  it  come,  is  aa 
affair  of  the  new  century. 
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KEEPIMM  THE  DOOB8  OF  JANUS  SHUT. 
There  ia  no  man  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
whose  good  opinion  we  value  more  than  that 
of  Dr.  Cuyler,  and  therefore  we  think  we  are 
pretty  near  right  when  we  receive  such  a  message 
as  this: 

“Dear  Brother  Field;  Thanks  !  Thankt  I 
Thaheb  I  for  your  wisdom  in  keeping  the  doors 
of  Janus  shut  in  our  Presbyterian  Church! 
At  this  season,  when  revivals  are  looked  for, 
the  reopening  of  controversy  would  be  most 
ill-timed  and  harmful.  Let  u$  have  peace  ! 
God  bless  you  !  Yours  ever  moss, 

Theodore  L.  Cdtler.” 
This  is  what  one  of  the  old  English  philoso¬ 
phers  used  to  call  “large,  roundabout  common 
sense.”  We  hear  many  outcries  against  what 
happened  three  or  four  years  ago,  which  is 
indeed  a  matter  for  humiliation  and  repentance, 
and  if  we  had  any  responsibility  for  it,  we 
should  be  the  first  to  make  our  confessions. 
But  we  ,»nnot  confess  other  men’s  sins.  What 
we  regard  as  sins,  they  may  think  virtues— a 
valiant  fighting  for  the  truth,  for  which  they 
ought  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Church. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  disturb  their  complacency. 
To  their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall. 

We  are  also  aware  that  there  is  creeping  into 
many  sober  and  thoughtful  minds  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  to  have  kept  the  whole  Church  in  a 
state  of  irritation  about  heresy  trials  for  two  or 
three  years  was  a  monstrous  mistake.  But  we 
do  not  reproach  them.  They  verily  thought 
that  they  bore  the  vessels  of  the  Lord ;  that  they 
were  the  depositaries  of  the  holy  mysteries;  and 
that  they  ought  to  persecute  those  who  differed 
from  them.  It  is  punishment  enough  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  refiections. 

Another  infirmity  of  our  nature  we  must  not 
overlook:  that  many  things  which  individuals 
in  private  conversation  acknowledge  to  have 
been  wrong,  they  decline  to  declare  to  be  so  in 
a  body,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  world. 
We  can  reason  with  one  poor  sinner,  and  possi¬ 
bly  bring  him  to  confession,  but  to  call  the 
whole  General  Assembly — a  body  six  hundred 
strong — to  “do  works  meet  for  repentance,”  ia  a 
task  too  great  for  our  weak  faith  to  undertake. 
And  so  when  The  Evangelist  is  asked  to  take  the 
place  of  a  trumpeter  and  ride  out  in  front  of  the 
armies  of  Israel  and  summon  the  whole  host  to 
surrender,  the  modesty  of  the  trumpeter  leads 
him  to  decline  the  position.  When  one  who 
took  part  in  the  wrong  is  convinced  of  sin,  and 
ready  to  make  confession,  he  can  call  on  his 
brethren  to  do  likewise,  but  be  ought  not  to  ask 
Dr.  Cuyler  who  in  guiltless,  nor  the  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  to  lead  the  way.  To  all  such 
flattering  suggestions,  we  have  but  one  answer, 
that  for  the  present  at  least  “Our  strength  is  to 
sit  still.”  H.  M.  F. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  Dr. 
John  Henry  Barrows,  so  long  a  pastor  of  the 
old  First  Church  in  Chicago,  who  atti  acted 
special  attention  during  the  World's  Fair  as 
the  sponsor — but  not  the  originator  of  the  idea — 
of  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  which,  under 
his  management  attracted  thousands  of  attend¬ 
ants  to  listen  to  the  arguments,  not  only  of  all 
Protestant  sects,  and  of  Catholic  priests,  but  of 
Mohammedans  and  Brahmins,  for  the  truth  and 
the  Divine  origin  of  their  faiths  and  their  wor¬ 
ship.  It  was  a  very  unique  exhibition  so  near 
to  the  ending  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since 
then  be  has  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  study¬ 
ing  the  religions  of  India,  and  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  upon  which  he  is  about  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  Union  Seminary,  which  we  are 
sure  will  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers. 


LOOKING  DEATH  IN  THE  FACE. 

Erery  minister  of  the  Gospel  preaches  on 
dsath — perhaps  there  is  no  subject  on  which  he 
iveachee  so  often — yet  in  all  the  sermons  we 
have  heard,  we  remember  none  like  that  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  which  we  reproduce  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  on  our  ninth  and  tenth  pages. 
From  the  very  first  sentence  the  reader  perceives 
that  the  preacher  has  struck  a  note  which  is  not 
the  common  one.  He  does  not  bold  up  death  as 
a  terror,  as  something  to  be  afraid  of.  We  are 
afraid  of  it  because  we  have  had  no  experience 
of  it;  we  fear  it  because  it  is  the  unknown. 
But  why  should  we  fear  death  any  more  than  we 
fear  sleep  f  We  lie  down  upon  our  pillosrs  and 
are  for  a  few  hours  in  a  state  of  total  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  Then  we  awake  and  find  that  no 
harm  has  come  to  us.  On  the  contrary  we  are 
refreshed  by  sleep,  and  ready  to  enter  on  a  new 
day  of  activity. 

But  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  death  is 
an  event  of  no  consequence  to  us.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  may  have  very  great  consequences  that 
should  give  us  the  most  sober  consideration. 
All  our  life  from  beginning  to  end,  is  one  of 
trial  and  of  retribution.  If  we  d.d  wrong  yes 
terday,  we  feel  the  consequence  to  day ;  if  we  do 
wrong  to-day,  we  shall  feel  the  consequence  to¬ 
morrow  ;  and  so  the  order  goes  on  from  day  to 
day,  from  year  to  year,  and  from  this  life  to  the 
life  to  come. 

The  view  of  death  taken  by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  is 
that  we  should  look  it  squarely  in  the  face— not 
in  terror,  not  in  fear — and  yet  by  no  means  with 
indifference.  For  if  existence  be  prolonged  be¬ 
yond  the  present  life,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  good  or  ill  contracted  here,  will  reappear  in 
the  next  stage  of  our  being :  that  the  selfishness 
and  the  wickedness  of  this  life  will  sting  our 
awakened  consciences  hereafter.  But  let  us 
only  do  our  duty  now,  bearing  the  burdens  that 
are  laid  upon  us,  not  in  grim  discontent,  but 
in  quiet  submission  to  the  order  of  Him  who 
knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and  counting  the 
endless  opportunities  of  doing  good  as  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  blessings  given  to  us.  Let  us  but 
accept  the  Divine  will,  and  take  whatever 
comes  from  a  Father’s  hand,  and  we  shall  find 
life  made  sweet  by  this  spirit  of  submission, 
and  when  we  pass  over  the  silent  river  the  first 
feeling  may  be  one  of  surprise  that  we  should 
ever  have  been  in  fear  of  death.  It  is  so  easy, 
so  restful,  to  die,  and  to  awake  and  be  with  God  ! 

PARTING  WITH  A  FRIEND. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  anticipate  a  sep¬ 
aration  that  brings  sorrow,  even  if  it  may  come 
in  the  way  of  duty.  And  hence  the  pain  that 
comes  from  the  whisper  that  our  city  may  lose 
one  of  its  most  beloved  pastors,  in  the  person  of 
our  dear  friend  and  brother,  Dr.  McEwen.  For 
the  year  past  he  has  written  our  Christian  En 
deavor  Lessons,  which  has  brought  us  into 
weekly  intercourse,  in  which  he  has  grown  con¬ 
stantly  in  our  respect  and  affection.  To  lose 
such  a  friend  is  a  lorn  indeed ;  and  how  much 
more  to  those  to  whom  he  has  been  preacher 
and  pastor  for  over  ten  years  I  As  there  is  not 
in  the  whole  city  a  more  earnest  and  devoted 
minister,  there  is  no  one  more  beloved  by  his 
people,  whose  hearts  are  ready  to  break  at  the 
thought  of  separation.  Why,  then,  can  it 
be  possible  ?  Alas,  it  is  from  a  cause  which 
often  breaks  the  most  sacred  relations — over¬ 
work,  not  only  on  his  own  part,  but  that  of  his 
devoted  wife.  The  parish  of  Dr.  McEwen  is  one 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  work  people,  who 
are  in  constant  need  of  help  or  advice  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  door  bell  is  ringing  from 
morning  to  night  with  calls  and  appeals,  which 
a  woman  of  society  would  at  once  ignore.  But 
she  has  been  in  this  as  in  everything  else  the 
helpmeet  of  her  husband,  till  the  burden  has 
been  so  great  that  the  physicians  have  been 
compelled  to  interfere,  with  a  warning  that  this 


incessant  wear  and  tear  must  be  relieved,  or 
they  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  issue. 

At  this  moment  comes  a  call  that  has  not  only 
been  unsought,  but  almost  repelled,  to  Amster¬ 
dam,  the  flourishing  city  of  the  Mohawk  valley, 
to  be  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  churches 
in  Central  New  York.  What  shall  he  do  f  His 
heart  clings  to  his  people  here,  as  their  hearts 
cling  to  him.  But  a  sense  of  duty  after  that 
warning  from  the  doctors,  may  compel  him  to 
break  from  the  relations  he  holds  here.  In  a 
crisis  so  trying  we  do  not  dare  to  give  advice. 
We  can  only  say  that,  wherever  he  may  go  he  will 
carry  not  only  our  love,  but  our  unbounded 
trust,  and  it  is  some  compensation  that  we  are 
assured  that  it  will  not  interrupt  his  Lessons 
for  The  Evangelist,  which  will  bring  him  every 
week  near  to  ns  and  to  our  readers. 

A  CHURCH  WITH  MANY  MEMORIES. 

TKABINO  DOWN  THB  OLD  WALLS. 

The  old  landmarks  are  coming  down!  Half  a 
century  ago  Dr.  Mason’s  church  in  Bleecker 
street  was  up  town,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway  a  new  church  had  recently  been  built 
in  Mercer  street,  a  site  that  was  then  one  of 
the  most  attractive  to  be  found,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  between  Broadway  and  Washington  Square, 
at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  city.  To  this  church  was  called  a  minis¬ 
ter  from  Philadelphia— Dr.  Skinner,  who  had 
already  a  great  reputation,  and  who  was  of  such 
keen  intellect  and  logical  reasoning  as  would 
have  made  him  a  great  lawyer  or  judge,  if  he  had 
not  chosen  another  profession,  and  become  one 
of  the  first  of  preachers,  while  he  was  one  of  the 
saintlieet  of  men  that  ever  stood  in  a  pulpit. 
His  intellectual  power  drew  to  him  an  audience 
in  which  there  were  many  of  the  legal  profession, 
among  whom  was  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  (who 
from  being  a  student  of  law  in  the  oflBce  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Buren,  became  his  partner,  and  was  his 
most  intimate  friend  through  life, )  as  well  as 
his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  who,  but  a  few 
days  since  was  borne  to  the  grave,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  I 

After  Dr.  Skinner  came  our  dear  friend.  Dr. 
Prentiss,  who  still  abides  with  us,  as  Professor 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary;  and  next, 
Dr.  Walter  Clarke,  who  came  from  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  after  a  few  years  here,  re¬ 
moved  to  Buffalo,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  till  his  death,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  a  memory  that  is  still  held  in 
love  and  honor. 

In  the  course  of  years  the  city  around  Mercer 
street  had  changed  its  population.  The  old 
families  that  had  lived  on  Washington  Square, 
moved  up  town  to  Murray  Hill  and  beyond  it. 
Their  place  was  taken  by  visitors  from  the 
country,  merchants  or  their  clerks  who  came  to 
the  city  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  make 
purchases  for  country  stores,  and  who  filled  the 
Hotels  on  Broadway.  The  sight  of  this  floating 
crowd  of  people,  who  were  literally  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  suggested  the  idea  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  ancient  and  venerable  bouse  of  the  Lord 
into  a  Church  for  Strangers,  an  idea  which  took 
shape  from  the  fortunate  co-operation  of  two 
men :  an  eloquent  preacher  in  Dr.  Deems,  who 
was  from  the  South,  and  therefore  a  stranger 
himself,  and  could  speak  out  of  his  own  heart  to 
strangers;  and  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  who  lived 
not  far  away,  and  took  a  fancy  to  the  Doctor, 
and  bought  the  old  conventicle  for  $50,(X)0,  and 
told  the  preacher  to  go  ahead  I 

And  go  ahead  he  did  with  no  small  success. 
As  he  was  from  the  South,  he  attracted  those 
who  came  North  after  the  war,  who  at  first 
walked  about  our  streets  as  in  a  dream,  feeling 
like  the  Israelites  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  but 
who  found  relief  when  they  could  enter  a  place  in 
which  they  recognized  others  who  were  also 
“children  of  the  captivity.”  There  was  a 
ground  of  communion  in  their  common  sorrow. 
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Mingled  with  these  were  Northerners  from 
many  States,  who  were  alike  strangers  in  the 
great  city,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  relief  to  meet  oth¬ 
ers  away  from  their  homes,  and  sing  together 
the  songs  of  Zion. 

But  after  many  years  of  faithful  service.  Dr. 
Deems  died,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  sue* 
ceesor  to  fill  his  place.  The  services  were  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  years,  till  at  last  the  changes  of 
population,  the  drifting  away  of  settled  resi¬ 
dents,  and  the  turning  of  this  part  of  the  city 
to  business,  led  to  the  sale  of  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  that  the  building  should  be  taken 
down,  and  be  replaced  by  a  “sky  scraper”  to 
be  used  for  mercantile  purposes. 

But  it  is  always  a  melancholy  task  to  tear 
down  an  historic  building,  whether  church  or 
castle,  that  is  made  dear  by  sacred  memories, 
which  cling  to  it,  like  vines  to  the  castle  walls. 
It  must  not  be  touched  rudely  by  the  hands  of 
the  destroyers.  There  must  be  at  least  one 
parting  service — the  firing  of  a  farewell  gun, 
as  the  old  fiag  goes  down.  So  on  Sunday 
night  the  church  was  packed  for  the  last  time. 
Dr.  Hall  was  there  to  give  his  parting  blessing, 
and  our  most  popular  orator,  Mr.  Depew,  who 
has  a  marvellous  facility  in  adapting  himself 
to  any  place  or  any  occasion.  With  his  peculiar 
felicity  he  touched  on  the  memories  of  the  past, 
of  the  men  who  were  great  figures  in  a  former 
generation.  Then  he  turned  to  the  condition 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  city  population,  who 
are  too  much  bound  up  in  their  ^daily  struggle 
for  existence  to  care  for  the  morrow,  till  some 
man  comes  along  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  show  them  how  to  look  out  for  the  morrow. 
And  here  he  paida  tribute  to  Peter  Cooper, 
which  was  as  just  as  it  was  beautiful. 

“After  a  good  deal  of  refiection  Peter  Cooper 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  do  some 
good  with  his  wealth.  He  decided  that  the  beet 
thing  to  do  was  to  give  to  the  youth  the  benefit 
of  that  knowledge  which  would  better  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  world.  Having  made 
this  decision  he  established  Cooper  Union.  All 
the  charities  in  the  city,  the  hospitals,  the 
aslyums,  the  reformatories — take  them  all  and 
place  them  in  the  balance  and  Cooper  Union 
outweighs  them  all.  He  believed  in  quickening 
the  conscience  of  the  youth  and  thoroughly 
equipping  them  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.” 

Then  turning  to  the  man  with  whose  memory 
the  old  church  was  associated,  he  said ;  “When 
Dr.  Deems  came  to  this  city  he  came  under 
most  disheartening  circumstances.  It  was  at 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  when  men  looked 
upon  a  man  from  the  South  with  suspicion  and 
women  with  vengeance  for  the  sons  they  bad  lost 
and  the  husbands  who  were  killed  in  battle. 
This  sentiment  does  not  exist  now.  He  built 
up  a  church  for  the  friendless  and  the  strangers.  ” 

Roohxstkr,  January  21,  1696. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  cannot  let  your  cordial 
testimonial  in  The  Evangelist  to  Mr.  Dey,  pass 
without  adding  my  hearty  “Amen.”  Having 
met  him  often  at  The  Evangelist  oflSce  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  1  have  never  known  a  more  per¬ 
fect  example  of  unfailing  courtesy,  and  of  that 
true  gentlemanlinees  which  is  gentle-manliness. 
The  millennium  will  be  sensibly  nearer  when 
there  are  many  more  men  in  our  world  like  him, 
who  in  their  characters  and  conduct  unite  efiS- 
ciency  and  kindliness,  “strength  and  beauty.” 

Very  truly  yours,  Nelson  Millard. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  good  picture  of  Mr. 
Dey  in  The  Evangelist  His  long  years  of  noble 
service  deserve  your  praise,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Tell  him  that  I  love 
him  for  what  he  has  done,  and  for  what  he  ts. 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  I 


.  A  BOOK  TO  BEAD  NOW. 

We  shall  do  our  readers  a  favor  by  calling 
their  attention  to  the  collected  papers  published 
at  various  times  during  the  past  few  years,  en¬ 
titled:  Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power.  Pres 
ent  and  Future,  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  The 
“Life  of  Nelson”  has  given  our  American  naval 
officer  high  place  in  the  English  reading  world ; 
his  “home  papers”  now  will  command  attention 
all  the  more  readily;  and  he  writes  not  only  as 
a  seaman,  but  as  a  statesman.  The  value  of 
such  a  book  is  its  large  outlook  and  its  saga¬ 
cious  suggestion.  The  American  public  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  newspapers  and  politicians.  The  mass 
of  our  business  men  have  hardly  time  to  read 
more  than  a  morning  and  evening  paper;  taking 
their  commentary  from  the  editorial  headlines, 
and  hearing  only  the  political  speeches  of  our 
ambitious  Congressmen.  There  is  haze,  un 
certainty,  confusion,  on  great  questions  of  vital 
concern  to  the  Republic.  There  are  certain 
precedents  which  we  are  supposed  to  keep 
sacred,  and  on  the  one  side  we  hear  of  the 
“Monroe  doctrine,”  on  the  other,  of  the  “Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty,”  with  no  very  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  meaning  of  either.  We  have, 
moreover,  a  sort  of  national  terror  of  annexa¬ 
tion  of  new  territory;  a  horror  of  new  constitu¬ 
encies,  a  loathing  of  new  associations,  a  fear  of 
colonization.  Yet  we  have  taken  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
California,  together  with  Alaska,  and  still  we 
live.  Captain  Mahan  treats  all  such  matters  in 
a  manly,  masterly  and  statesmanlike  way,  easy 
to  read  and  not  difficult  to  understand,  leaving 
the  judgment  unbiased  and  the  freedom  of 
conclusion  untouched.  When  you  have  heard 
bis  clear  exposition  of  the  situation  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  matters  discussed,  you  feel  like  a  juryman 
who  now  has  opportunity  and  matter  for  a  true 
and  intelligent  and  honest  verdict.  After  this 
conference  with  an  earnest,  clear-headed,  far¬ 
sighted  American  officer  and  patriot,  Hawaii 
and  Cuba  are  not  party  cries  or  catch  words, 
but  facts  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  our  country  demand.  The 
place  of  the  United  States  on  the  political  map 
of  the  world  is  something  we  cannot  long  ignore ; 
it  will  be  fixed  sooner  than  we  probably  think 
possible.  Therefore  not  only  officers  of  our 
navy,  but  the  intelligent  people  of  every  city 
and  State  in  the  Union  should  read  carefully  and 
to  much  profit  these  papers  of  Captain  Mahan. 
The  book  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  and 
Company  under  several  copyrights,  and  will  be 
an  authority  and  standard  till  the  millennium 
of  arbitration  cometh.  R.  A.  S. 

A  CONTRIBUTOR  SINCE  1842. 

By  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Your  last  issue  comes 
frontispieced  by  a  dear  old  face.  “Forty  years 
one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Evangelist,” 
you  gratefully  inscribe  it.  Well,  well,  verily 
here  is  “auld  lang  svne.  ”  Some  years  before 
he  became  that,  J^n  H.  Dey  resided  in 
Auburn,  and  I  was  his  pastor.  Then  he  re 
moved  to  Rochester  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Dr. 
Eilinwood  was  the  pastor,  who  will  concur  with 
me,  I  am  sure,  in  the  testimony  that  he  was 
an  affectionately  loyal  parishioner,  always  a 
strong  helper  and  sympathetic  comforter  to  his 
pastor.  Dr.  Booth  and  others  would  doubtless 
give  the  like  testimony.  No  wonder  to  any  of 
us  is  it,  that  Dr.  Field  has  found  the  same 
characteristics  abiding  and  ever  deepening  in 
his  maturity. 

Inexorable  arithmetic  assures  me,  that  my 
relations  to  The  Evangelist  reach  far  back  of 
those  “forty  years”— as  a  reader  almost  from  its 
first  issue,  for  my  father  was  one  of  its  early 


subscribers ;  and  as  an  occasional  contributor 
as  far  back  as  1842  ! 

Dr.  Field  will  remember  that  three  or  four 
years  ago,  at  my  request,  he  kindly  sent  me  a 
copy  of  my  first  contribution,  as  I  had  not 
possessed  one.  I  expected  to  find  some  “veal” 
in  it,  and  was  not  disappointed,  but  Dr.  Field 
did  not  know  how  much  of  that  kind  of  tissue 
Editor  Bradford  left  out  in  the  faithfully  kind 
exercise  of  his  editorial  prerogative.  1  now 
heartily  thank  The  Evangelist  for  its  early  en¬ 
couragement  of  my  pen,  and  ita  long  continued 
forbearance  towards  it.  Moot  gladly  and  heartily 
do  1  send  my  Amen  to  its  warm  tribute  to 
Brother  Dey.  A  man  who  “never  foset  hit 
temper"  is  like  a  steel  blade  or  bar  of  which 
the  same  may  truly  be  said.  Such  metal  or 
such  manhood  wears  well,  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  wear  it  out.  May  The  Evangelist  never 
lack  such  durable  stuff  in  ita  editorial  staff, 
and  may  this  same  rare  specimen  of  it  stay 
there  yet  a  good  many  years. 

DR.  CUYLEB  ON  HAWAII. 

By  Rev.  G.  E.  Bishop,  D.D. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  December  23d,  the  ven¬ 
erable  and  beloved  Dr.  Cuyler  expresses  bis  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  proposal  to  annex  Hawaii, 
stating  some  of  the  reasons  commonly  assigned. 
I  have  long  had  a  peculiar  affection  and  venera¬ 
tion  for  Brother  Cuyler,  from  often  reading  his 
delightful  and  edifying  papers.  (There  is  hardly 
enough  difference  of  age  between  us  for  me  to 
say  “Father”).  I  should  not  ask  leave  to  con¬ 
trovert  his  opinion,  but  for  his  use  of  some 
disparaging  expressions.  We  are  truly  pained  to 
have  .the  excellent  Doctor  charge  that  our 
“whole  scheme  is  a  speculation  for  money  mak¬ 
ing”  ;  that  “the  secret  history  of  this  project 
ought  to  be  ventilated  before  the  public ;  it 
would  not  be  the  ‘righteousness  that  exalteth  a 
nation.’”  Dr.  Cuyler  must  have  been  un¬ 
guardedly  lending  an  ear  to  some  of  our 
malicious  vilifiers,  and  especially  to  the  very 
corrupt  and  unscrupulous  Sugar  Trust  and  their 
newspaper  organs. 

I  would  say  unqualifiedly  that  the  supporters 
of  the  Hawaiian  Republic  have  no  secrets  to 
conceal,  and  that  we  court  the  fullest  publicity. 
We  do  expect  that  annexation  will  bring  great 
pecuniary  profit  to  all  dwellers  in  Hawaii,  and 
no  little  profit  to  the  whole  American  people, 
just  as  the  annexation  of  California  did,  and 
that  of  Alaska  is  doing.  But  we  deny  that  the 
scheme  is  prompted  by  a  desire  for  money  mak¬ 
ing.  Our  great  desire  is  to  establish  and  con¬ 
solidate  good  and  intelligent  government  in 
Hawaii,  which  the  native  monarchy  was  engaged 
in  destroying,  and  which  can  be  permanently 
guaranteed  only  by  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States. 

Allow  me  to  state  the  significant  fact  that 
every  one  of  the  twenty  white  members  of  our 
Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions,  thirteen  of  them 
being  sons  of  missionaries,  are  ardent  support¬ 
ers  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  and  of 
annexation.  This  Board  is  the  organ  of  our 
Protestant  Churches  for  their  mission  work, 
mainly  in  these  Islands,  for  the  70,000  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Portuguese,  and  for  assisting  the 
poor  Hawaiian  Churcbee.  Our  disbursements 
for  these  purposes  last  year  were  over  125,000, 
given  chiefiy  by  our  annexationist  whites. 
We  feel  that  we  may  affectionately  appeal  to  our 
Brother  Cuyler  not  to  entertain  the  false  accusa¬ 
tions  of  our  enemies,  and  the  enemies  here  of 
pure  government,  for  which  our  Reform  Party 
have  been  faithfully  battling  against  the  corrupt 
Monarchy  for  a  score  of  years.  Dr.  Cuyler  is 
himself  too  ardent  a  supporter  of  Reform  in  New 
York  City  not  to  espouse  the  same  cause  in 
Hawaii. 
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WEST  NEW  fORK  MATTERS. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Josiah  Allen’s  wife  ie  reported  to  have  given 
lately  to  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  region  a 
fine  chime  of  bells  in  a  bell  tower.  It  is  not 
often  recognized  that  Christianity  owes  a  little 
debt  to  the  humorists  ot  the  age  and  that  Qod 
sometimes  uses  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  mighty.  Mark  Twain  is  a  power 
when  he  passes  the  alms  basin  in  his  pastor’s. 
Dr.  Twitcbell’s,  parish.  Sidney  Smith  has  not 
been  the  only  wit  that  has  worked  for  righteous 
ness  among  the  scribblers,  but  the  woods  have 
been  full  of  them. 

So  when  a  parishioner  says  that  she  does  not 
know  whether  her  pastor  is  in  earnest  or  not  in 
what  he  says,  because  he  has  not  always  an  un¬ 
dertaker’s  expression  of  countenance,  she  is  a 
little  unmindful  of  the  great  ministry  of  good 
cheer  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and  perhaps 
needs  more  grace. 

IrfM-kport. 

The  great  event  of  the  month  in  this  section 
has  been  the  diamond  jubilee  of  the  old  First 
Church  in  this  city,  celebrated  on  Thursday, 
the  20th  inst.  The  former  members  came  from 
near  and  far.  One  family  journeyed  from  a 
point  one  thousand  miles  away  to  be  present 
Of  course  there  was  a  vast  crowd  at  each  ser¬ 
vice;  but  that  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story. 
What  was  it  like  f  It  was  a  little  like  a  college 
commencement,  but  not  exactly,  for  although 
all  the  old  boys  exhibited  all  that  praeternatural 
bloom  of  youth  and  that  inimitable  smiliahness 
which  Alma  Mater  only  evokes,  there  was  more. 
It  was  something  like  a  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  reunion,  for  they  all  talked  over  battles 
of  the  days  gone  by,  but  it  was  more.  Possibly 
it  may  be  nearer  the  'truth  to  liken  it  to  that 
scene  in  the  mountain,  when  Jesus  and  Moses 
and  Elias  and  the  Apostles  sat  in  heavenly 
places  together.  The  living  and  the  dead  and 
the  Master  Himself,  whom  all  felt  to  be  in  the 
old  sanctuary  at  Lockport  during  those  precious 
anniversary  days,  and  when  all  united  as  the 
grand  organ  pealed  forth  “Auld  Dtng  Syne” 
in  the  heartfelt  confession,  “It  has  been  good 
to  be  here.  ’  ’ 

The  grand  banquet  at  which  over  seven  hun¬ 
dred  persons  sat  down  together  was  a  very 
brilliant  affair;  lighted  as  it  was  by  the  signifi 
cant  seventy-five  blazing  lights.  The  climax  o* 
the  affair  came  on  Thursday  evening,  when  four 
old  pastors  held  the  platform.  Such  a  collection 
of  the  “Ex”  family  few  churches  can  gather. 
It  was  like  the  four  rings  of  Barnum’s,  you 
hardly  knew  which  to  look  at  for  fear  you  would 
love  the  rest. 

There  was  Dr.  Freeman  of  Cleveland,  a  pulpit 
Addison,  and  Dr.  Babcock  of  Baltimore,  a 
sort  of  churchly  Chauncey  Depew ;  Dr.  Evans 
of  the  old  Paxton  pulpit  in  New  York,  a  young 
nineteenth  century  edition  of  St.  John,  and  Dr. 
Nice,  the  present  incumbent,  who  looks  and 
speaks  like  a  young  classic  ^man.  The  writer 
was  also  kindly  invited  to  give  an  address  that 
evening  and  tried  his  best  to  hold  up  his  dim 
taper  amid  so  many  blazing  stars,  but  with 
poor  success.  This  meeting  had  been  preceded 
by  a  very  elegant  luncheon,  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Ashley  Smith,  at  their  attractive  and 
commodious  mansion,  to  the  former  pastors  and 
their  wives,  and  the  session  of  the  old  church. 
But  a  word  more  as  to  the  Thursday  evening 
intellectual  feast. 

It  was  well  reported  by  State  Regent  Cobb, 
in  the  Lockport  Journal,  of  which  he  is  the 
able  Elditor.  and  which  any  interested  can 
obtain  upon  application. 

The  speakers  made  up  a  four  in  hand  that 
would  attract  attention  on  any  course.  It  was 
plain  to  everybody  that  there  was  a  vein  in  com 
mon  in  all  the  speakers,  beneath  all  the  strong 
personal  characteristics,  and  that  was  the  Lock- 
port  vein.  If  any  one  does  not  know  what  that 


is,  it  is  worth  his  while  to  find  out,  for  it  ie  the 
indispensable  secret  of  success  in  the  Master’s 
work  anywhere,  and  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  marked  success  of  these  four  men. 

Then  the  sexton  put  out  the  lights  for  another 
seventy-five  years’  campaign,  when  another  sex 
ton  will  light  them  for  another  jubilee,  but  none 
of  us  will  be  there. 

Leroj. 

Pastor  and  people  are  to  be  congratulated  here 
on  the  great  improvement  of  their  sanctuary 
by  the  removal  of  the  organ  from  its  old  position 
to  a  new  one  back  of  the  pulpit.  Freeh  carpets 
have  also  been  secured.  These  new  clothes  have 
added  new  interest  to  the  services,  as  they  always 
do.  It  pays  to  fix  up. 

The  old  Ingham  University  is  in  the  hands  of 
Yale  College,  it  is  understood,  and  there  is  some 
talk  of  making  it  into  a  preparatory  school  for 
the  University  at  New  Haven. 

BaflTalo. 

S.  M.  Clement,  Jr.,  the  President  of  the 
Marine  Bank,  is  interesting  himself  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  influence  of  Auburn  Seminary  in  the 
city.  He  ie  also  regarded  by  the  Yale  alumni 
as  their  choice  for  such  honors  as  they  can 
bestow  on  their  number.  He  is  very  like  bis 
father  before  him  in  financial  and  in  church 
helpfulness. 

*  The  new  pastors  of  the  North  and  Bethany 
Churches  seem  to  be  the  right  men  in  the  right 
places.  If  these  two  churches  could  unite,  it 
would  solve  many  diflScult  problems  of  a  down 
town  nature  and  an  up  town  necessity. 

The  sun  sets  in  the  West,  it  is  true,  but  this 
winter  West  New  York  in  the  matters  herein 
mentioned,  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
something  quite  like  a  magnificent  sunrise. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
MOVEMENT  IN  PRESBYTERIAN 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

James  A.  Worden,  D.D. 

Already  the  Synods  of  Baltimore,  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  New  Jersey,  Iowa  and  California  have 
put  themee]ves  on  record  as  joining  this  Move¬ 
ment  this  from  simply  reading  of  it  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  prints.  Doubtless  all  our  Synods  will,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  take  similar  action. 

Forty- seven  Presbyteries,  through  their  appro¬ 
priate  Committees,  have  signified  their  adhesion 
to  the  Movement,  and  promised  their  support. 
They  are  Binghamton,  Box  Butte,  Butler,  Cay¬ 
uga,  Central  Dakota,  Columbia,  Corning,  Day- 
ton,  East  Florida,  East  Oregon,  Fairfield,  Flint, 
Genesee,  Hastings,  Highland,  Huntingtoa,  Kan 
sas  City,  Kearney,  Knox,  Lake  Superior, 
Lehigh,  Los  Angeles,  Madison,  Mattoon,  Morris 
and  Orange,  Nassau.  New  Albany,  Niobrara, 
Oklahoma,  Olympia,  Otsego,  Pembria,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pittsburgh,  Redstone,  Rio  Grande,  Rock 
River,  San  Jose,  Santa  Barbara,  Suquogah, 
Southern  Oregon,  Shenango,  Steuben,  Utica, 
Washington  City,  Westchester. 

The  letters  of  favorable  response  from  these 
Commitees  show  that  the  matter  had  been  thor 
oughly  canvassed  and  action  deliberately  taken. 

Some  of  our  Presbyteries  have  Sabbath  school 
and  Superintendents’  Associations,  and  these  are 
being  roused  to  action.  Mr.  William  C.  Lilley 
of  Pittsburgh  writes: 

“I  have  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  all  the 
Superintendents  of  the  schools  of  this  Presby 
tery  to  be  held  at  an  early  date,  in  the  parlor  of 
my  own  school,  at  which  1  hope  to  be  able  so  to 
arrange  matters  that  the  Twentieth  Century 
Movement  will  be  started  in  our  Presbytery  at 
least.  My  plan  is  to  invite  the  Superintend¬ 
ents  to  tea  at  a  date  as  early  in  February,  as 
will  not  confiict  with  other  matters  that  are  now 
before  us;  and  as  we  have  ninety  Superintend¬ 
ents  in  our  Presbytery  I  hope  that  something 
will  come  out  of  it.  ” 


Mr.  Lilley  is  right.  Such  a  farlor  meeting  of 
Superintendents  as  that  which  he  proposes  to 
hold  in  the  First  Church  of  Pittsburgh  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  imitated  in  all  our  Presbyteries. 

We  expect  to  have  the  hearty  co  operation  of 
every  Presbytery  in  our  Church  before  the  first 
of  April  next  ensuing. 

How  the  Movement  is  Carried  On  In  a  Church. 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  this  day  received 
from  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Rev.  Robert 
L.  Bachman,  which  reads:  Can  you  send  me 
two  hundred  copies  of  your  leaflet,  entitled 
“Twentieth  Century  Movement  for  Sabbath- 
schools.”  I  hope  to  preach  on  the  subject  next 
Sabbath,  and,  if  it  ie  possible  for  me  to  get  the 
circulars  by  that  time,  I  would  be  glad.”  Thus 
the  Pastor  of  the  Church  leads  with  the  hearty 
CO  oiieration  of  the  Superintendent.  The  sermon 
prerents  the  objects  and  plane  of  the  Movement 
to  the  entire  people  and  interests  them  in  it. 
Then  the  Pastor  and  Superintendent  with  the 
authority  of  the  Session,  explain  the  Movement 
to  the  Sabbath  school,  and  enlist  the  practical 
support  of  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The 
appropriate  Committees  are  appointed  for  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  new  scholars,  one  for  children,  an¬ 
other  for  the  young  people,  still  another  for 
adults  and  another  for  the  Home  Department. 
These  Committees  are  instructed  as  to  their 
duties.  The  Church  territory  is  sub-divided 
into  districts  which  are  assigned  to  individual 
visitors.  These  faithful  women  and  men  under¬ 
take  this  enterprise  of  doing  their  share  of  gath¬ 
ering  in  half  a  million  of  new  scholars  into  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sabbath-schools  before  April  let,  1901, 
in  no  spasmodic  or  transient  manner,  but  syste¬ 
matically,  prayerfully,  and  as  their  permanent 
work  and  offering  to  Christ  on  their  entrance 
into  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  best  of  all  re¬ 
vivals  is  a  revival  of  bringing  in  the  perishing 
into  the  fold  of  Christ  ?  A  revival  of  going  out 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compelling 
them  to  come  in ;  of  going  out  quickly  into  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city  and  bringing  into 
Christ’s  school  the  poor  and  the  maimed,  the 
halt  and  the  blind  ? 

This  Movement  in  order  to  succeed  must  bo 
endued  with  a  baptism  of  new  and  simpler  love 
for  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  must 
be  a  return  to  that  loving  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
for  winning  the  neglected  which  characterized 
the  early  days  of  the  Sabbath-school. 


A  correspondent  of  The  Evangelist  some  years 
since,  took  considerable  pains  to  verify  the  tra 
dition  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  the  brink  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  was  quite  bare  and  dry  of 
its  usual  floods,  and  also  the  rocky  channel  on 
either  side  of  Goat  Island,  a  prevailing  power¬ 
ful  wind  from  just  the  right  quarter  having 
pressed  them  quite  back  from  the  verge  and 
up  to  the  point  of  their  first  descent  and  momen¬ 
tum  a  little  beyond  the  Island.  It  was,  if  we 
rightly  remember,  in  August  of  1848,  that  sun 
dry  people  resident  there  walked  across  to  the 
Island  from  both  the  American  and  the  Canada 
shore,  dry  shod.  On  Saturday  ard  Sunday  last, 
the  wind  again  proved  its  power  to  heap  up  the 
waters  of  Niagara  as  aforetime,  the  invisible 
conquering  the  visible,  but  with  this  difference. 
The  wind  now  moved  with,  and  not  against  the 
mighty  current.  Having  put  all  the  upper  lakes 
under  powerful  pressure  from  West  to  East,  it 
swept  their  Erie  mass  on  to  and  over  the  Falls, 
after  a  manner  not  often  seen.  The  deep  chan 
nel  below  the  Falls,  was  all  along  a  scene  of 
unusual  sublimity,  the  volume  of  water  there 
being  thirty  feet  deeper  than  at  normal  stage. 
The  whirlpool  rapids  were  the  wildest  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  And  everywhere,  below,  at,  and  above 
the  Falls,  the  scene  ie  described  as  sublime  be¬ 
yond  description. 
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PREPARE  TO  MEET  THY  GOD. 


A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Madison  Square 
Church,  January  16,  1898,  by  the  Pastor, 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  Ood. — Amos  It:  12. 

This  text  is  a  serious  one,  and  yet  we  have  no 
intention  of  treating  it  in  a  manner  either 
sombre  or  lachrymose.  Our  aim  is  only  to  state 
facts  as  they  unquestionably  exist,  and  to  feel 
those  facts  in  a  measure  that  is  proportionate  to 
their  import  and  earnestness.  To  do  more  than 
that  would  be  an  extravagance ;  to  do  lees  than 
that  would  be  to  charge  myself  and  you  with 
cowardice  and  insincerity. 

The  admonition  that  is  in  my  message  to  you 
this  morning,  comes  to  us  thus  with  Scriptural 
authorization,  but  rests  upon  the  still  earlier 
basis  of  the  human  conscience;  for  we  can 
never  afford  to  forget  that  it  is  not  the  Bible 
that  makes  religion,  but  religion  that  made  the 
Bible;  so  that  if  our  present  Scriptures  were,  by 
any  convulsion  of  human  philosophizing,  to  be 
swept  away,  the  material  would  still  survive 
out  of  which  a  new  Scripture  would  presently 
arise  to  take  its  place,  and  the  essential  features 
of  the  old  Bible  that  philosophy  had  legislated 
out,  would  be  preserved  in  the  new  Bible  that  the 
world’s  moral  instincts  would  legislate  in.  That 
is  the  reason  we  can  always  afford  to  regard 
with  patient  composure  the  effort  that  Bible- 
haters  make  for  its  demolition.  In  its  funda¬ 
mental  portions,  at  least,  it  is  sustained  by  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  that  it  addressee.  The 
Bible  is  man’s  address  to  man  as  well  as  Qod’s 
address  to  man.  It  is  man  taking  of  the  things 
of  man  and  showing  them  to  man,  as  well  as  it 
is  God  taking  of  the  things  of  God  and  showing 
them  to  man.  The  Bible  rests  upon  the  double 
abutment  of  God’s  utterance  and  man’s  consent 
—  not  man’s  assent,  but  man’s  consent.  When 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  wrote 
that  there  is  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
he  was  not  saying  what  ought  to  be,  but  what 
is.  There  is  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment. 
He  was  turning  the  human  heart  not  God's 
heart  but  the  human  heart  inside  out,  and  put 
ting  the  uneasy  sense  of  the  common  man  into 
black  and  white.  The  Bible  is  God’s  Word  in 
one  sense,  and  in  another  equally  true  sense  it  is 
man’s  word.  It  is  built  on  the  lines  that  were 
already  laid  down  in  the  human  heart  before 
there  was  any  Bible.  That  is  why  people  con 
sent  to  listen  to  truths  that  are  distasteful  to 
them :  it  is  not  because  they  have  so  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  preacher,  nor  even  because  they 
have  so  much  confidence  in  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God  ;  but  men  do  believe  in  their  own 
moral,  instincts,  and  plain  Bible  and  honest 
preaching  do  fit  those  instincts,  and  neither 
philosophy  nor  sentiment  succeed  in  making  of 
them  a  misfit. 

“Prepare  to  meet  thy  God!’’  We  have  no 
theory  to  urge  as  to  the  details  of  that  “meet¬ 
ing’’  which  these  quoted  words  intimate.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  geography  of  the  event 
and  nothing  as  to  its  attendant  circumstances  of 
time  and  manner.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  dowry  of  the  world’s  thought  everywhere 
that  that  mystic  crisis  in  our  life  known  by  us 
as  death,  will  in  some  way  bring  us  into  solemn 
encounter  with  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
“It  is  appointed  unto  every  man  once  to  die  and 
after  death  the  judgment.’’  Much,  and  perhaps 
almost  all,  that  has  been  presented  as  composing 
the  accompaniments  of  the  judgment  scene  may 
be  false  in  fact,  and  material  and  coarse  in  form. 
The  pulpit  has  probably  said  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  judgment  day  than  it  knows,  and  art, 
which  is  rather  an  irresponsible  creature  at  best, 
has  certainly  expatiated  upon  it  with  a  license 
from  which  the  seriousness  of  the  interests  in¬ 
volved  ought  to  have  restrained  it.  And  yet, 
after  all  such  discounts  have  been  made,  you 


and  I,  and  when  I  say  “you, ’’  1  mean  nine- 
tenths  of  you,  and  more  likely  ninety-nine  hun¬ 
dredths  of  you,  vaguely  and  yet  pretty  seriously 
at  times,  apprehend  that  that  mystic  crisis 
known  by  us  as  death  will  In  some  peculiar  way 
bring  us  into  solemn  encounter  with  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  I  am  not  speaking  just 
now,  you  see,  of  what  the  Bible  says  about  it 
but  of  that  inward  spot  of  sensitiveness  that  1 
gets  touched  when  the  Bible’s  utterances  are 
pressed  home  upon  it. 

And  this  certainly,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  all  of 
us  be  agreed  upon— even  that  odd  hundredth — 
that  that  mystic  crisis  known  by  us  as  death 
is  one  that  every  member  of  this  congregation 
will  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  encounter. 
Now,  friends,  there  is  no  use,  there  is  no  sense, 
there  is  no  philosophy,  in  resenting  the  refer 
ences  that  are  just  now  being  made  to  our  mor¬ 
tality,  and  to  the  rapid  approach  of  the  day 
when  we  shall  wind  up,  or  have  wound  up  for 
us,  our  earthly  activity  and  pilgrimage.  It  is 
neither  moral  heroism  nor  philosophic  heroism 
to  undertake  to  escape  the  reality  and  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  a  certain  fact  by  keeping  deadly  silent 
upon  it  or  hanging  up  a  curtain  in  front  of  it. 
The  ostrich  never  helps  itself  at  all  by  hiding 
its  head  in  the  sand.  We  are  mortal  and  we 
shall  all  of  us  be  gone  before  a  great  many  years 
more  have  come  about,  even  those  of  us  who  live 
the  longest.  So  long  as  we  retain  fixed  residence 
in  any  community,  we  hardly  realize  the  vast- 
ness  and  steadiness  of  the  procession  that  by  day 
and  by  night  is  quietly  and  noiselessly  winding 
its  way  from  the  world  that  is  here  to  the  world 
that  is  unknown.  I  have  stood  in  this  pulpit 
but  nineteen  years,  but  I  never  go  back  now  to 
the  little  church  that  I  was  ministering  in 
when  called  here,  for  -the  number  of  my  old 
friends  still  worshipping  in  that  country  sanctu¬ 
ary  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  my 
old  friends  whose  bodies  are  sleeping  outside  in 
that  beautiful  Lenox  churchyard,  that  the  place 
has  been,  year  by  year,  growing  unspeakably 
lonesome  to  me.  And  that  is  only  nineteen  years. 

You  look  at  a  tree  in  the  autumn  and  it 
is  only  occasionally  you  see  a  leaf  fall  from  it, 
but  in  day  time  and  night-time,  in  sunshine 
and  rain,  the  leaves  do  continue  their  silent 
dropping,  and  it  is  not  a  great  while  before  the 
last  leaf  has  changed  from  green  to  crimson  and 
lingeringly  fluttered  down  to  join  its  companions 
of  the  year  that  is  gone.  Sixty  two  years  ago 
next  Tuesday,  Union  Theological  Seminary  was 
founded  with  a  directorship  of  twenty-eight 
members.  That  is  only  a  little  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  yet  of  that  twenty-eight  the  last 
one  has  just  laid  his  burden  down,  (in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Charles  Butler).  It  is  in  such  ways  only 
that  we  become  conscious  of  the  strength,  the 
steadiness  and  the  swiftness,  of  the  tide  that  is 
bearing  us  all  toward  the  world  and  the  times 
that  are  yonder.  Now  I  am  not  trying  to  con¬ 
jure  up  any  sentimental  or  morbid  appreciation 
of  the  brevity  of  life.  The  sentimental  and  the 
morbid  are  bad  enough  anywhere  and  nowhere 
so  bad  as  in  the  earnest  concerns  that  connect 
us  with  life,  death,  religion  and  immortality. 

But  the  fact  in  the  case  is  that  we  are  living, 
some  of  us,  very  much  as  though  we  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  die.  That  is  not  because  the  evidences 
of  human  mortality  are  not  sufficiently  apparent, 
but  because  we  purposely  seal  our  eyes  to  those 
evidences  and  stupefy  our  hearts  to  their  unwel¬ 
come  suggestions.  And  there  will  be  those, 
probably,  who  will  go  away  from  the  church 
here  this  morning  almost  angry  at  the  refer 
ences  made  to  death  and  the  certainty  of  it,  and 
the  swift  approach  of  it.  If  there  is  any 
such  spirit  of  resentment  it  will  not  be  because 
I  have  said  anything  about  it  that  is  untrue, 
but  because  what  I  have  said  has  made  them 
think  for  a  few  minutes  upon  a  matter  that  they 
are  taking  a  good  deal  of  pains  not  to  think 
about,  and  that  they  almost  imagine  becomes 


less  a  fact  because  of  their  not  thinking  about 
it.  Now  if  it  happens  that  I  am  speaking  to 
anyone  who  has  no  idea  or  suspicion  reaching 
beyond  threescore  and  ten,  and  who  has  a  solid 
and  settled  conviction  that  death  ends  all— that 
men  and  women  are  only  a  superior  order  of 
cattle,  and  all  the  more  unfortunate  for  being 
superior- then  confessedly  such  references  to 
mortality  are  almost  necessarily,  not  to  say  prop¬ 
erly,  obnoxious,  for  they  only  operate  to  bring 
to  the  top  of  the  cup — already  sufiBciently  bitter 
— dregs  that  would  otherwise  be  left  quietly 
lying  at  the  bottom,  to  be  drunk  only  in  the 
moment  of  final  dissolution.  And  undoubtedly 
ills  that  are  inevitable  and  that  at  the  same 
time  we  have  no  concern  with,  it  is  the  best 
philosophy  to  treat  as  though  they  did  nut 
exist,  and  not  to  see  them,  no  matter  how 
conspicuous  and  obtrusive  they  may  attempt 
to  make  themselves.  With  such  a  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  life  we  would  not  only 
recommend  the  Epicurean  maxim,  “Let  us  eat 
and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die,’’  but  we 
would  recommend  to  such  ones  to  eat  so  much, 
and  to  drink  so  hard,  as  to  be  able  to  forget  that 
to-morrow  they  die.  To  pain  that  means  pain 
only,  ills  that  denote  nothing  except  that  they 
are  ills,  we  shall  do  best  to  deaden  our  con¬ 
sciousness  by  the  cheapest  aneesthetic  we  can 
lay  our  hands  on.  But  to  men  and  women  who, 
like  the  grand  majority  of  us,  resrard  death 
not  as  finish  but  as  threshold,  and  as  threshold 
that  is  very  close  by,  too,  and  as  threshold  over 
which  we  are  going  to  pass,  and  come  in  some 
mysterious  way  into  encounter  with  a  God  who 
is  infinitely  kind,  to  be  sure,  but  infinitely 
holy;  to  such  ones  all  attempts  to  slur  death 
over,  to  crowd  it  into  disregard,  so  to  intoxicate 
with  immediate  employments  or  pleasures  as  to 
deaden  our  sensibilities  to  the  stern  realities  of 
the  grave  and  the  judgment,  are  evasive,  cow¬ 
ardly,  irrational  and  childish.  It  is  appointed 
unto  all  men  once  to  die.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
think  that  fact  over  frankly  to  our  hearts  and  to 
speak  it  out  boldly  and  aloud.  We  shall  not  die 
any  sooner  for  saying  it,  nor  live  any  longer  for 
not  saying  it. 

And  the  particular  task  that  lies  before  you 
and  me  in  the  meantime  is  not  to  prepare  our¬ 
selves  to  die;  that  is  a  way  of  phrasing  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  quite  too  common  but  not  exactly 
wholesome  and  a  great  way  from  being  inspirit¬ 
ing.  The  particular  task  that  lies  before  us  in 
the  meantime  is  not  to  prepare  ourselves  to  die, 
but  to  prepare  ourselves  to  live,  and  to  become 
fitted  for  encounter  and  more  direct  contact 
with  Him  into  whose  presence  it  has  always  been 
the  world’s  deep  thought  that  death  will  usher 
us.  Only  in  that  phrase  that  we  have  taken  as 
our  text,  “Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,’’  let  us  not 
emphasize  too  much  the  idea  of  menace,  as 
though  the  words  were  intended  as  a  threat. 
We  shall  be  nearer  to  the  tone  of  God’s  mind  in 
all  these  matters  if,  instead  of  so  treating  the 
intention  of  these  words,  we  understand  them 
more  as  your  boy  understands  you  when  you  say 
to  him,  that  while  you  do  not  like  to  put  upon 
his  young  shoulders,  or  upon  his  little  mind, 
burdens  that  he  will  grow  tired  and  uncomforta¬ 
ble  under,  nevertheless  he  will  be  a  man  one  of 
these  years,  with  man’s  duties  to  do  and  man’s 
responsibilities  to  meet,  and  that  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  must  be  getting  ready,  must  be  “pre¬ 
paring’’  to  be  a  man. 

Of  course  there  is  included  in  that  the  idea 
that  if  he  does  not  make  such  preparation,  it  will 
be  all  the  worse  for  him,  and  his  adult  years 
prove  a  long-drawn  out  disaster,  and  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  your  exhortation  to  your  boy  is  a  threat, 
and  yet  the  prime  purpose  you  have  in  address¬ 
ing  him  in  that  way  is  that  your  words  should 
be  not  a  threat  but  a  stimulus,  it  is  much  in 
the  same  way  that  we  need  to  interpret  our 
text,  “Prepare  to  meet  thy  God’’ ;  get  ready  to 
meet  Him.  If  you  purpose  visiting  a  country 
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that  is  new  to  you,  and  are  anxioua  to  derive 
from  auch  viait  the  greatest  comfort  and  largest 
advantage,  you  will  do  some  preliminary  work 
in  the  way  of  acquainting  yourself  with  the 
country,  learning  something  of  its  character  and 
customa,  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  people,  and 
a  little  probably  of  the  language  iney  speaR. 

And  the  amount  of  benefit  you  derive 
from  visiting  the  country  will  be  pretty  closely 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  time  and  care 
you  expend  in  getting  ready  to  visit  it,  in 
“preparing**  to  visit  it  And  it  is  this  same 
idea  of  getting  realy  that  is  in  what  we  have 
quoted  as  text  and  it  is  a  getting  ready  of  just 
as  distinct  and  practical*a  kind  as^the  readiness 
with  which  a  boy  prepares  to  be  a  man,  or  you 
prepare  to  visit  England,  Constantinople  or 
Japan.  As  already  intimated,  there  are  a  great 
many  things  connected  with  the  life  lying  the 
other  side  of  the  grave  that  we  do  not  know  and 
caunot  know ;  a  great  many  ttaings  for  which, 
therefore,  we  cannot  by  any  possibility  ma^e 
preparation  ;  things  upon  which  even  the^BiWe 
throws  no  light  and  in  regard  to  which  it  starts 
in  us  no  suspicion.  And  it  is  one  of  the  unique 
and  queer  things  about  the  human  mind  that  it 
is  very  much  more  apt  to  be  theoretically  inter- 
ested  in  what  it  cannot  know  than  to  be  practi- 
cally  interested  in  what 'it  can  know  and  does 
know.  And,  as  hardly  needs  to  be  said,  there 
is  very  often  an  earneetnese  in  the  inquiries 
which  men  make  into  the  occupations  of  heaven, 
into  the  place  where  it  is,  and  into  the  friend¬ 
ships  that  may  subsist  there,  that  is  not  in  any 
endeavors  they  make  to  avail  of  and  turn  to 
practical  account  such  information  as  they  confi¬ 
dently  poeaesj.  The  most  important  thing  about 
heaven,  and  that  from  which  everything  else 
will  derive  its  quality  and  shape,  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Him  who  is  heaven*B  presiding  genius: 
and  that  we  know.  God’s  character  is  the  axis 
upon  which  the  whole  heavenly  world  pivots, 
and  by  the  side  of  that  determinative  element 
all  such  questions  as  heavenly  occupations  and 
heaven*e  celestial  latitude  and  longitude  bleach 
into  invisibility  and  shrink  into  nothingness. 

What  God*s  character  is  we  know.  In  this 
matter,  as  ordinarily,  while  there  are  hosts  of 
things  that  we  are  curious  to  know,  God  so 
arranges  that  we  shall  be  able  to  know  all  that 
we  need  to  know.  I  emphasize  this,  because 
I  am  aware  that  the  obscurity  of  so  much 
that  pertains  to  the  future  life  is  operating  to 
make  men  and  women  irresolute  and  capricious 
in  everything  like  preparation  for  the  future 
life.  They  are  more  conscious  of  the  points 
upon  which  they  desire  light  than  they  are  of 
the  points  upon  which  they  have  light  When¬ 
ever  the  exertion  we  put  forth  in  any  direction 
is  to  be  earnest,  consecutive  and  productive, 
there  needs  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  distinct 
goal  toward  which  those  efforts  shall  be  directed. 
Distinct  goal  creates  nerve  and  staying  power, 
so  that  with  those  whose  gaze  is  confined  to  the 
mysteries  and  uncertainties  of  the  unseen  world 
their  efforts  toward  preparation  for  that  world 
are  bound  to  be  weak  and  intermittent.  Hence 
the  supreme  importance  of  having  a  definite 
object  of  celestial  regard  into  which  we  can 
knit  our  endeavors,  and  such  definite  object  we 
have  in  the  known  character  of  Him  whose  pres¬ 
ence  in  heaven,  and  rulership  of  heaven,  is  what 
really  makes  heaven,  and  determines  the  quality 
and  atmosphere  of  heaven,  and  will  in  its  own 
wise  and  beneficent  way  determine  in  due  time, 
all  those  secondary  questions  of  heaven*s  occu¬ 
pations  and  the  like.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment 
or  of  philosophy  or  of  theology  we  can  ponder 
upon  the  vast  mysteries  of  the  world  to  come, 
and  its  associations  and  engagements ;  but  all 
we  have  to  do  between  now  and  the  grave,  is  to 
become  ready  for  yonder  world  by  drawing  into 
deep  inner  accord  with  Him  who  is  the  im¬ 
manent  genius  and  sovereign  spirit  of  that 
world. 


Now  that  is  a  simple,  solid  and  distinct  goal 
of  endeavor,  and  no  more  fringed  with  a 
margin  of  uncertainty  than  are  the  brilliant 
stars  that  just  now  throng  our  evening  winter 
landscape.  Here  you  see  we  are  upon  founda¬ 
tions  that  lie  away  down  underneath  all  that 
stratum  of  idea  where  human  philosophies  and 
theologies  root  and  vegetate.  We  understand 
the  qualities  that  inhere  in  God*B  mind  and 
heart,  and  the  world  agrees  upon  them.  We 
none  of  us  ever  write  them  with  quotation  marks 
nor  with  a  point  of  interrogation.  You  may 
raise  all  kinds  of  questions  about  inspiration, 
about  the  history  of  the  Bible,  about  the  divine 
authority  or  scientific  accuracy  of  the  Gene¬ 
sis  records,  or  about  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  the  relation  of  God  the  Father  to  God 
the  Son.  But  when  you  are  through  with  all 
that,  and  have  demolished  your  adversaries,  and 
your  adversaries  have  demolished  you,  you  are 
still  agreed  with  yourselves  and  agreed  with 
your  adversaries,  too,  as  to  what  God  is  at  heart 
and  as  to  wLat  therefore  the  intrinsic  quality  of 
the  heavenly  world  is  certain  to  be. 

To  be  prepared  to  be  at  home  in  a  world  so  con 
stituted  and  to  stand  comfortably  and  joyously 
in  the  near  presence  of  a  God  so  described  is 
the  supreme  object  and  task  of  your  three  score 
years  and  ten. 

First  of  all,  we  understand  each  other  per¬ 
fectly  in  saying  that  God  is  nothing  so  much 
as  a  God  of  infinite  tenderness  He  feels  every 
man*s  burden  as  His  burden.  His  children 
are  dearer  to  Himself  than  he  is.  That  is 
what  fatherly  love  means  always.  If  He  builds, 
it  is  that  He  may  house  His  children.  If  He 
accumulates,  it  is  that  He  may  feed  His  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Bible  means  that  when  it  says  that 
God  is  love.  You  and  I  mean  it  when  we  say 
that  God  is  love.  We  could  not  say  that  of 
Him  if  we  thought  that  He  was  trying  to  see 
how  strong,  abundant  and  powerful  He  could 
be,  just  for  the  sake  of  being  strong,  abundant 
and  powerful.  We  do  that,  but  we  should  not 
like  Him  and,  still  lees,  love  Him,  if  He  did 
that.  We  are  seeing  how  much  of  one  kind  and 
another  we  can  get.  We  agree  with  each  other 
in  believing  that  He  is  seeing  how  much  He  can 
bestow.  We  like  to  keep.  God  likes  to  dis 
tribute.  We  may  be  very  comfortably  fixed  as 
regards  this  world’s  goods  and  yet,  perhaps, 
deal  in  nickels  when  the  great  causes  of  human 
amelioration  are  brought  before  us.  We  should 
not  want  to  say  that  God  was  love  if  we  sup¬ 
posed  He  dealt  in  nickels.  We  have  a  very  high 
ideal  of  what  God  is  and  ought  to  be.  Of 
course  He  can  do  more  than  we  can  ;  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is  whether  the  less  that 
we  can  do  with,  we  enjoy  doing  with,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  ail  believe  He  enjoys  doing 
with  the  greater  that  He  has  to  do  with.  And 
if  we  do  not;  if  our  first  impulse  is  always  to 
grasp  and  Hie  always  is  to  scatter;  how  can  we 
ever  be  at  our  ease  in  Hie  presence,  and  how  can 
we  be  comfortable  in  a  heaven  that  He  ad¬ 
ministers,  and  where  the  governing  principle 
will  always  be  that  which  constrained  God  to 
give  Hie  Son  and  constrained  Jesus  Christ  to 
give  His  life?  In  that  particular,  my  friend, 
do  you  think  that  you  and  I  are  quite  “pre¬ 
pared**  to  meet  God  ?  Is  it  not  rather  plain  that 
the  more  sure  we  are  that  God  has  a  big  heart, 
that  loves  all  over  and  all  around,  the  more 
painful  it  is  going  to  be  for  us  to  come  any 
nearer  to  Him  if  we  have  a  heart  that  is  turned 
in  on  itsolf  and  is  studying  to  see  how  much 
it  can  get  and  how  much  of  what  it  gets  it  can 
keep  ? 

Then,  too,  God  is  infinitely  holy.  He  hates 
sin.  Do  you  ?  Excuse  the  bluntnese  of  the 
question;  but  do  you?  Do  you  enjoy  keeping 
the  Commandments  ?  You  revel  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  with  all  its  principles  of  match¬ 
less  purity  and  beauty?  You  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  keeping  company  with  Jesus  Christ  ?  You 


are  sure  He  was  sinless.  You  would  have  rel¬ 
ished  His  companionship  ?  You  know  God  is 
sinless.  You  will  like  and  enjoy  Him  ?  This 
means  myself  just  as  much  as  it  means  you. 
You  admire  Christ  two  thousand  years  off,  but 
how  about  enjoying  a  heaven  that  is  adminis¬ 
tered  on  the  Christ  principle,  and  how  about 
walking  forever  and  ever  with  a  God  who  is  of 
such  a  character  that  Jesus  Christ  answers  as  a 
fair  and  faithful  expression  of  His  qualities  of 
heart  and  life  ?  These  are  hard  questions, 
but  preparing  to  meet  God  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  business.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  sentiment 
to  shed  a  few  inexpensive  tears  over.  It  means 
that  you  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  yet  before 
we  cross  the  mystic  threshold,  and  we  do  not 
know  how  much  time  we  have  to  do  it  in. 

Now  you  can  turn  away,  impatiently  if  you 
will,  from  the  truth  I  have  spoken  this  morning, 
but  that  will  not  make  the  truth  any  less  true. 
You  can  drop  into  the  familiar  commonplace 
chat  as  you  stroll  up  the  avenue,  but  it  still 
remains  fact  that  it  is  appointed  unto  you  once 
to  die  and  after  death  the  judgment,  and  that 
your  days  are  all  numbered.  The  places  that 
now  know  you  will  soon  know  you  no  more 
forever.  Not  a  great  many  years  will  have  passed 
before  these  pews  and  this  pulpit  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  those  to  whom  we  that  occupy  them  now 
will  be  no  more  than  a  memory,  and  not  even  so 
much  as  a  memory.  And  we  shall  be  gone ! 
The  mystic  threshold  will  have  been  passed  and 
our  life  begun  in  the  world  that  is  now  un¬ 
known.  These  are  great  and  eternal  realities. 
Life  means  too  much,  the  pressure  of  truth  is 
too  urgent  and  distinct,  for  us  to  trifie  with  the 
swift  years  that  are  bearing  us  onward:  and  the 
interests  at  stake  too  endless  and  profound  to  let 
us  postpone  the  serious  task  to  which  alike  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  voice  of  an  awakened  con¬ 
science  summons  us.  (f  we  would  dwell  with 
God  we  must  be  like  Him.  If  we  would  re¬ 
joice  in'His  presence  we  must  first  have  learned 
to  do  His  will  and  to  love  the  things  which  he 
loves. 

May  God  so  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,  and  so 
crowd  upon  our  consiencee,  the  earnest  truth  that 
has  been  spoken  that  there  shall  be  among  us  a 
decisive  taking  hold  of  this  great  and  supreme 
business  of  life,  that  of  entering  into  the  spirit 
and  coming  into  the  friendship  of  God,  so 
making  our  earthly  pilgrimage  more  full  of  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  world  through  which  our  pilgrimage- 
route  lies,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  sojourn  with  God  and  with  those  of  every 
age  who  have  learned  to  love  Him  and  to  rejoice 
in  His  holy  and  blessed  will. 


The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London  is  about  to 
visit  this  country  again.  It  is  arranged  that  he 
shall  give  two  days  to  Greater  New  York,  or, 
more  strictly  to  Brooklyn,  viz:  On  Wednesday, 
February  16th,  he  is  expected  to  preach  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  in  the  Hanson  Place  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  and  on  Thursday,  February  17th, 
in  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
at  the  tame  hours— 10  .30  A.M.,  .3  and  8  P.  M. 
Admission  will  be  by  free  ticket.  Both  churches 
are  very  large,  but  they  would  be  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  and  discomfort  unless  precautions  were 
taken  as  here  propoeed. 


The  usual  annual  session  of  the  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conference  will  take  place  in  Tuskegee, 
Alabama,  Wednesday,  February  23d.  The  Work¬ 
ers*  Conference,  composed  of  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  various  colored  schools  in  the  South, 
takes  place  February  24th,  at  Tuskegee.  These 
conferences  present  an  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  negro  th  t 
is  afforded  nowhere  else.  Further  information 
can  be  had  from  Booker  T.  Washington,  Tuske¬ 
gee,  Alabama. 
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THE  HEATENS  IN  FEBBUABT. 

By  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell. 

So  exact  is  the  science  of  Astronomy  that  we 
know  where  the  heavenly  bodies  are  even  when 
they  have  passed  from  our  sight.  The  position 
of  the  sun  among  the  constellations  is  always 
known  though  his  radiance  appears  to  have 
extinguished  every  star.  For  a  long  time  we 
were  watching  the  brilliant  beams  of  the  planet 
Venus  in  the  morning  sky.  For  some  months 
we  have  seen  her  drawing  closer  to  the  sun  and 
thus  gradually  losing  her  glory.  Now  she  has 
disappeared,  because  she  is  so  little  in  advance 
of  the  sun  in  its  rising;  hie  glory  has  swallowed 
hers.  On  the  15th  of  February  they  will  rise 
together  and  of  course  the  sun  alone  will  be 
seen.  This  will  be  a  conjunction  of  Venus  and 
the  sun,  a  “superior  conjunction,”  Venue  pass 
ing  on  the  upper  or  farther  side  of  the  sun  and 
moving  to  the  left,  as  the  sun  is  faced.  It  fol¬ 
lows  from  this  that  as  she  continues  to  move  to 
the  left,  she  will  more  and  more  emerge  from 
the  sun’s  rays  until  she  begins  to  appear  in  the 
evening  sky  just  after  the  sun  has  set;  then 
continuing  the  same  movement,  she  will  become 
more  and  more  glorious,  and  for  some  months 
be  a  most  impressive  spectacle.  In  her  we  shall 
again  have  an  “evening  star,”  something  which 
we  have  not  had  for  a  long  time. 

An  “inferior  conjunction”  of  Venue  and  the 
sun  occurs  when  the  planet  is  in  the  opposite 
side  of  her  orbit  and  passing  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  ;  she  is  then  between  the  earth  and  the  sun 
and  nearer  our  sphere  than  any  other  heavenly 
body  except  the  moon,  some  24,000,000  of  miles, 
while  the  moon’s  distance  is  about  240,000  miles. 
The  distance  of  Venus  from  the  earth  February 
15th  will  be  not  far  from  160,000,000  miles. 
The  “inferior  conjunction”  sometimes  gives  us 
what  is  known  as  a  transit  of  Venus.  In  this 
event,  Venus  appears  to  pass  directly  across  the 
face  of  the  sun.  Concealed  for  weeks  amid  the 
sun’s  glory,  the  exact  minute  is  nevertheless 
known  when  the  planet’s  dark  body  will  be  seen 
encroaching  upon  the  sun’s  disc;  and  her 
progress  across  from  left  to  right  may  be  steadily 
watched  till  she  is  again  lost  for  weeks  on  the 
sun’s  opposite  side,  and  then  re  appears  as 
morning  star.  In  speaking  of  so  brilliant  a 
sphere  as  Venus,  it  seems  strange  to  say  “the 
planet’s  dark  body.”  Yet  this  is  the  proper 
language  to  use  at  the  time  of  a  transit ;  for 
Venus  shines  only  by  reflection  of  the  sun’s 
rays,  and  during  a  transit  the  bright  side  is 
wholly  toward  the  sun  and  the  dark  side  toward 
the  earth.  Just  now,  however,  Venus  is  at  the 
full,  her  entire  illuminated  face  being  toward 
the  earth,  yet  not  s  en  because  of  the  sun’s 
superior  glory.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Venue 
passes  through  the  same  phases  experienced 
monthly  by  our  moon  ;  a  telescope  of  moderate 
size  will  reveal  these.  It  also  seems  now  to  be 
established  by  means  of  the  observations  of  the 
Lowell  Observatory  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  that 
in  one  other  respect  Venus  is  like  the  moon, 
viz.,  in  always  keeping  the  same  side  toward 
the  central  body;  this  gives  Venus  perpetual 
daylight  on  one  side  and  perpetual  night  on  the 
other.  As  she  is  24,000,000  miles  nearer  the  sun 
than  we  are,  the  unvarying  heat  on  one  side  of 
the  sphere  must  be  intense  beyond  imagination, 
while  the  unvarying  cold  on  the  other  must  be 
equally  intense.  And,  as  it  is  established  that 
Venue  possesses  an  atmosphere  and  clouds,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  her  surface  must  be 
perpetually  swept  with  most  awful  tempests, 
her  oceans  tossed  with  waves  beside  which  ours 
are  but  ripples.  For  the  intensely  heated  air 
must  be  ever  rushing  upward  on  one  side  of 
the  sphere,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  hurricane 
of  frigid  air  from  the  other  side,  which  in  turn 
is  supplied  by  the  cooling  and  descending  of  the 
air  heated  just  before.  A  new  evidence  this 
of  the  Creator’s  wisdom  and  love  in  so  arranging 


this  earth  that  we  cannot  only  live  on  it  but 
enjoy  it 

Jupiter  is  steadily  working  his  way  West¬ 
ward,  or  rather,  like  the  constellations,  appears 
so  to  be  doing,  owing  to  the  earth’s  movement 
Eastward.  At  six  o’clock  or  half  past  six  in 
the  morning  be  can  be  seen  flaming  a  little 
southwest  of  the  zenith ;  or,  by  the  middle  of 
February  he  will  be  rising  at  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  so  can  be  seen  la^e  in  the 
Eastern  sky.  Thereafter  he  will  rise  earlier 
and  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  Venue  approach¬ 
ing  from  the  Western  sky,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  conjunction  of  these  two  planets  which  we 
viewed  with  such  eagerness  in  the  morning  sky 
of  October  19th  Iasi,  will  be  repeated  in  the 
evening  sky  some  time  during  this  year;  then 
later  Venus  will  turn  back,  and  there  will  be 
yet  another  conjunction  of  the  planets.  It  will 
be  no  difficult  exercise  to  watch  the  courses  of 
these  splendid  orbs  till  their  next  meeting. 

The  heavens  are  now  fllled  with  their  wintry 
splendor.  It  is  a  great  time  to  study  the  stars, 
if  ore  can  keep  warm.  Besides  constellations 
referred  to  in  previous  articles,  one  should  this 
month  particularly  notice  Gemini, “The  Twins,  ” 
“whose  sign,”  like  that  of  the  ship  in  which 
Paul  sailed,  “is  Castor  and  Pollux.”  Taurus 
is  easily  found  by  means  of  the  Pleiades,  (Little 
Dipper,)  and  Hyades,  with  its  bright  star  Alde- 
baran  in  the  eye  of  the  bull ;  well  to  the  east  of 
this  are  found  the  two  stars,  the  more  northerly. 
Castor,  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  Pollux,  of 
the  second,  which  mark  this  group.  Cancer, 
“the  crab,”  lies  to  the  east,  and  “the  Lynx” 
to  the  south.  Gemini  is  the  third  sign  of  the 
Zodiac,  all  of  whose  signs  should  be  faithfully 
learned.  Some  eighty  live  stars  may  be  found 
in  the  constellation,  their  number  of  course 
increased  with  the  power  of  the  telescope.  The 
two  principal  stars,  already  referred  to  byname, 
come  to  the  meridian  about  the  24th  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  Herschel  discovered  Castor,  the  brighter 
of  the  two  principal  orbs,  to  be  a  double  star, 
the  smaller  one  revolving  about  the  larger  in 
periods  of  more  than  three  centuries  each.  The 
ecliptic,  or  celestial  equator,  is  located  by  the 
star  Wasat  in  the  body  of  Pollux. 

The  Lynx,  Herschel’s  Telescope,  the  Little 
Dog,  and  the  Unicorn,  may  all  be  located,  but 
possess  limited  interest  compared  with  Canis 
Major,  “The  Great  Dog.  ”  Southeast  of  Orion 
this  constellation  may  be  found,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  mistaken  as  long  as  its  great  star,  Sirius, 
remains  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  fixed  stare 
in  the  heavens.  One  might  readily  imagine 
Sirius  to  be  a  planet  rivalling  Venus  in  her  great 
est  splendor.  But  Venus  is  a  weak  and  sickly 
object  compared  with  Sirius,  which  shines 
by  hie  own  strength,  a  veritable  sun,  possibly, 
as  Professor  Newcomb  says,  a  hundred  times  as 
great  as  our  own  sun  I  He  must  indeed  bo 
blind  who  cannot  see  this  magnificent  orb  and 
be  made  glad  every  time  he  sees  it.  As  I  sought 
it  with  my  glass  a  few  nights  ago  and  gradually 
approached  it,  the  whole  heavens  round  about 
seemed  illumined.  Professor  Lewis  Swift,  whom 
California  now  claims,  was  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  a  plain  shoe  maker  in  the  city  of 
Rochester.  But,  having  a  taste  for  star  gazing, 
he  provided  himself  with  a  small  telescope,  and, 
mounting  to  the  roof  of  an  old  cider  mill  there 
hie  keen  eye  used  to  sweep  the  heavens.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  would  invite  a  few  friends  to  enjoy 
the  celestial  glories  with  him.  There  was  a 
sculptor  in  the  city,  a  man  of  no  small  talent, 
whose  eight  was  so  far  impaired  as  to  be  well 
nigh  gone.  He  had  not  seen  a  star  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  did  not  expect  ever  to  see  one 
again.  But  Professor  Swift  determined  that  he 
ebould’eee  Sirius,  if  nothing  more.  With  some 
persuasion  he  led  him  down  the  duk  alley, 
away  from  the  glaring  lamps  of  the  street,  and, 
pointing  the  glass  toward  the  great  “c  og  star,” 
he  bade  him  look;  after  a  painful  .ffort,  the 


sculptor’s  response  was  that  nothing  could  be 
seen.  Glancing  up  the  alley.  Professor  Swift 
noticed  that  a  street  lamp  burned  at  the  corner, 
and,  believing  that  this  might  dazzle  the  eye, 
he  ran  and  turned  it  off ;  groping  hie  way  back 
to  his  friend,  and  putting  the  glass  again  in 
position,  he  bade  him  try  once  more ;  he  did ; 
and  down  into  the  black  darkness  and  upon  the 
orb  of  that  almost  sightless  eye  poured  Sirius’ 
majestic  beams,  and  in  a  rapture  he  cried,  “I 
see  it,  oh,  I  see  it!”  “When  God  wants  us 
to  see  his  light  above,”  said  a  Rochester  pastor, 
“He  often  turns  out  all  the  lights  below.” 

RIGHT  METHODS-AN  EXAMPLE. 

To  Thk  Editor  or  Thr  Evanoblist: 

Drab  Sir  :  I  have  bad  so  many  letters  concern¬ 
ing  a  plan  to  promote  Systematic  Beneficence 
which  we  have  used  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  answer  them 
severally.  And  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a 
full  description  of  the  plan  in  The  Evangelist 
might  offer  some  suggestions  to  many  pastors 
who  are  seeking  light  upon  this  subject. 

The  plan  is  this.  Our  session  bought  500  lit¬ 
tle  Russia  leather  account  books,  about  four 
inches  long  by  two  and  one  half  inches  wide, 
made  up  of  about  fifty  pages  of  paper  ruled  for 
accounts.  Upon  the  outside  of  the  book  there 
was  stamped  in  gilt  letters,  “Aooocnt  with  the 
Lord.”  Upon  the  first  page  inside  was  printed 
an  address  to  the  members  of  the  church,  and 
on  the  second  a  few  Scripture  texts  appropriate 
to  the  subject.  The  printing  on  the  first  page 
was  as  follows : 

“Central  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.  D.,  Pastor. 

“The  Pastor  and  Session,  greatly  desiring  to 
promote  the  grace  of  worshipful  systematic  and 
proportionate  giving,  present  to  you  this  book 
with  the  earnest  request  that  you  will  use  it  to 
keep  a  careful  and  accurate  account  of  all  moneys 
given  for  any  work  of  the  Master  or  any  charita¬ 
ble  object. 

“This  book  is  for  your  private  personal  use  and 
between  you  and  your  Lord.  In  accepting  it, 
you  solemnly  pledge  yourself  to  use  it  conscien¬ 
tiously  for  the  purpose  named  ” 

The  reasons  which  led  to  this  step  were  the 
conviction  that  few  among  God’s  people  have 
any  accurate  idea  of  what  they  give;  that  almost 
all  Christians  suppose  themselves  to  be  giving 
far  more  than  they  really  are ;  and  that  the  first 
step  to  largely  increased  beneficence  would  be 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  present  habits  of 
giving.  The  results  have  been  moet  interesting; 
450  of  these  little  books  were  taken  and  are 
being  used.  There  is  a  large  increase  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  especially  among  those  in  the  church  who 
have  lees  means  than  others.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  tell  just  what  the  percentage  of  increase  is; 
but  it  is  enough  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
two  largest  givers  in  the  church,  who  in  the 
Providence  of  God  were  taken  from  us,  and 
whose  gifts  constituted  nearly  one  third  of  our 
entire  benevolence. 

These  little  books  have  been  in  the  bands  of 
our  people  over  a  year.  Anonymous  lettsrs  were 
asked  for  a  few  weeks  ago  which  should  tell 
what  the  movement  had  meant  to  the  writer. 
Some  fifty  letters  were  received,  all  without  ex¬ 
ception  testifying  to  the  real  blessing,  spiritual 
and  often  temporal,  which  bad  come  with  the 
use  of  the  little  books  and  with  conscientious 
attention  to  this  matter  of  beDefici*nce. 

It  seems  to  me  with  the  pressure  upon  our 
Boards  just  at  present  there  is  no  more  fiUing 
time  for  emphasis  along  these  Imes  The 
Church  of  Christ  knows  as  yet  little  of  what  a 
costly  service  means.  When  the  church  has  the 
need  of  Christ,  and  is  thrilled  by  the  master 
passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  will  g  ve  up  its 
luxury  and  self-indulgence  for  the  sake  of  His 
Kingdom.  How  little  the  church  in  general 
really  gives  may  be  seen  in  this  schedule  of  a 
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that  is  new  to  you,  and  are  anxioua  to  derive 
from  such  viait  the  greatest  comfort  and  largest 
advantage,  you  will  do  some  preliminary  work 
in  the  way  of  acquainting  yourself  with  the 
country,  learning  something  of  its  character  and 
customs,  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  people,  and 
a  little  probably  of  the  language  iney  speak. 

And  the  amount  of  benefit  you  derive 
from  visiting  the  country  will  be  pretty  closely 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  time  and  care 
you  expend  in  getting  ready  to  visit  it,  in 
“preparing”  to  visit  it.  And  it  is  this  same 
idea  of  getting  rea  jy  that  is  in  what  we  have 
quoted  as  text,  and  it  is  a  getting  ready  of  just 
as  distinct  and  practical^  kind  as  the  readiness 
with  which  a  boy  prepares  to  be  a  man,  or  you 
prepare  to  visit  England,  Constantinople  or 
Japan.  As  already  intimated,  there  are  a  great 
many  things  connected  with  the  life  lying  the 
other  side  of  the  grave  that  we  do  not  know  and 
cannot  know ;  a  great  many  things  for  which, 
therefore,  we  cannot  by  any  possibility  make 
preparation ;  things  upon  which  even  the  Bihle 
throws  no  light  and  in  regard  to  which  it  starts 
in  us  no  suspicion.  And  it  is  one  of  the  unique 
and  queer  things  about  the  human  mind  that  it 
is  very  much  more  apt  to  be  theoretically  inter- 
ested  in  what  it  cannot  know  than  to  be  praci'i- 
cally  interested  in  what  ‘it  can  know  and  does 
know.  And,  as  hardly  needs  to  be  said,  there 
is  very  often  an  earnestness  in  the  inquiries 
which  men  make  into  the  occupations  of  heaven, 
into  the  place  where  it  is,  and  into  the  friend¬ 
ships  that  may  subsist  there,  that  is  not  in  any 
endeavors  they  make  to  avail  of  and  turn  to 
practical  account  such  information  as  they  confi¬ 
dently  possess.  The  most  important  thing  about 
heaven,  and  that  from  which  everything  else 
will  derive  its  quality  and  shape,  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Him  who  is  heaven’s  presiding  genius: 
and  that  we  know.  God’s  character  is  the  axis 
upon  which  the  whole  heavenly  world  pivots, 
and  by  the  side  of  that  determinative  element 
all  such  questions  as  heavenly  occupations  and 
heaven’s  celestial  latitude  and  longitude  bleach 
into  invisibility  and  shrink  into  nothingness. 

What  God’s  character  is  we  know.  In  this 
matter,  as  ordinarily,  while  there  are  hosts  of 
things  that  we  are  curious  to  know,  God  so 
arranges  that  we  shall  be  able  to  know  all  that 
we  need  to  know.  I  emphasize  this,  because 
I  am  aware  that  the  obscurity  of  so  much 
that  pertains  to  the  future  life  is  operating  to 
make  men  and  women  irresolute  and  capricious 
in  everything  like  preparation  for  the  future 
life.  They  are  more  conscious  of  the  points 
upon  which  they  desire  light  than  they  are  of 
the  points  upon  which  they  have  light  When¬ 
ever  the  exertion  we  put  forth  in  any  direction 
is  to  be  earnest,  consecutive  and  productive, 
there  needs  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  distinct 
goal  toward  which  those  efforts  shall  be  directed. 
Distinct  goal  creates  nerve  and  staying  power, 
so  that  with  those  whose  gaze  is  confined  to  the 
mysteries  and  uncertainties  of  the  unseen  world 
theii  efforts  toward  preparation  for  that  world 
are  bound  to  be  weak  and  intermittent.  Hence 
the  supreme  importance  of  having  a  definite 
object  of  celestial  regard  into  which  we  can 
knit  our  endeavors,  and  such  definite  object  we 
have  in  the  known  character  of  Him  whose  pres¬ 
ence  in  heaven,  and  rulership  of  heaven,  is  what 
really  makes  heaven,  and  determines  the  quality 
and  atmosphere  of  heaven,  and  will  in  its  own 
wise  and  beneficent  way  determine  in  due  time, 
all  those  secondary  questions  of  heaven’s  occu¬ 
pations  and  the  like.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment 
or  of  philosophy  or  of  theology  we  can  ponder 
upon  the  vast  mysteries  of  the  world  to  come, 
and  its  associations  and  engagements;  but  all 
we  have  to  do  between  now  and  the  grave,  is  to 
become  ready  for  yonder  world  by  drawing  into 
deep  inner  accord  with  Him  who  is  the  im¬ 
manent  genius  and  sovereign  spirit  of  that 
world. 


Now  that  is  a  simple,  solid  and  distinct  goal 
of  endeavor,  and  no  more  fringed  with  a 
margin  of  uncertainty  than  are  the  brilliant 
stars  that  just  now  throng  our  evening  winter 
landscape.  Here  you  see  we  are  upon  founda¬ 
tions  that  lie  away  down  underneath  all  that 
stratum  of  idea  where  human  philosophies  and 
theologies  root  and  vegetate.  We  understand 
the  qualities  that  inhere  in  God’s  mind  and 
heart,  and  the  world  agrees  upon  them.  We 
none  of  us  ever  write  them  with  quotation  marks 
nor  with  a  point  of  interrogation.  You  may 
raise  all  kinds  of  questions  about  inspiration, 
about  the  history  of  the  Bible,  about  the  divine 
authority  or  scientific  accuracy  of  the  Gene¬ 
sis  records,  or  about  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  the  relation  of  God  the  Father  to  God 
the  Son.  But  when  you  are  through  with  all 
that,  and  have  demolished  your  adversaries,  and 
your  adversaries  have  demolished  you,  you  are 
still  agreed  with  yourselves  and  agreed  with 
your  adversaries,  too,  as  to  what  God  is  at  heart 
and  as  to  wLat  therefore  the  intrinsic  quality  of 
the  heavenly  world  is  certain  to  be. 

To  be  prepared  to  be  at  home  in  a  world  so  con 
stituted  and  to  stand  comfortably  and  joyously 
in  the  near  presence  of  a  God  so  described  is 
the  supreme  object  and  task  of  your  three  score 
years  and  ten. 

First  of  all,  we  understand  each  other  per¬ 
fectly  in  saying  that  God  is  nothing  so  much 
as  a  God  of  infinite  tenderness  He  feels  every 
man’s  burden  as  His  burden.  His  children 
are  dearer  to  Himself  than  he  is.  That  is 
what  fatherly  love  means  always.  If  He  builds, 
it  is  that  He  may  house  His  children.  If  He 
accumulates,  it  is  that  He  may  feed  Hie  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Bible  means  that  when  it  says  that 
God  is  love.  You  and  I  mean  it  when  we  say 
that  God  is  love.  We  could  not  say  that  of 
Him  if  we  thought  that  He  was  trying  to  see 
how  strong,  abundant  and  powerful  He  could 
be,  just  for  the  sake  of  being  strong,  abundant 
and  powerful.  We  do  that,  but  we  should  not 
like  Him  and,  still  lees,  love  Him,  if  He  did 
that.  We  are  seeing  how  much  of  one  kind  and 
another  we  can  get  We  agree  with  each  other 
in  believing  that  He  is  seeing  how  much  He  can 
bestow.  We  like  to  keep.  God  likes  to  dis 
tribute.  We  may  be  very  comfortably  fixed  as 
regards  this  world’s  goods  and  yet,  perhaps, 
deal  in  nickels  when  the  great  causes  of  human 
amelioration  are  brought  before  us.  We  should 
not  want  to  say  that  God  was  love  if  we  sup¬ 
posed  He  dealt  in  nickels.  We  have  a  very  high 
ideal  of  what  God  is  and  ought  to  be.  Of 
course  He  can  do  more  than  we  can ;  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is  whether  the  lees  that 
we  can  do  with,  we  enjoy  doing  with,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  all  believe  He  enjoys  doing 
with  the  greater  that  He  has  to  do  with.  And 
if  we  do  not;  if  our  first  impulse  is  always  to 
grasp  and  Hie  always  is  to  scatter;  how  can  we 
ever  be  at  our  ease  in  Hie  presence,  and  how  can 
we  be  comfortable  in  a  heaven  that  He  ad¬ 
ministers,  and  where  the  governing  principle 
will  always  be  that  which  constrained  God  to 
give  Hie  Son  and  constrained  Jesus  Christ  to 
give  His  life?  In  that  particular,  my  friend, 
do  you  think  that  you  and  I  are  quite  “pre¬ 
pared”  to  meet  God  ?  Is  it  not  rather  plain  that 
the  more  sure  we  are  that  God  has  a  big  heart, 
that  loves  all  over  and  all  around,  the  more 
painful  it  is  going  to  be  for  us  to  come  any 
nearer  to  Him  if  we  have  a  heart  that  is  turned 
in  on  itself  and  is  studying  to  see  how  much 
it  can  get  and  how  much  of  what  it  gets  it  can 
keep  ? 

Then,  too,  God  is  infinitely  holy.  He  hates 
sin.  Do  you  ?  Excuse  the  bluntneee  of  the 
question ;  but  do  you  ?  Do  you  enjoy  keeping 
the  Commandments  ?  You  revel  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  with  all  its  principles  of  match- 
lees  purity  and  beauty?  You  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  keeping  company  with  Jeeus  Christ  ?  You 


are  sure  He  was  einlees.  You  would  have  rel¬ 
ished  His  companionship  ?  You  know  God  is 
einlees.  You  will  like  and  enjoy  Him  ?  This 
means  myself  just  as  much  as  it  means  you. 
You  admire  Christ  two  thousand  years  off,  but 
how  about  enjoying  a  heaven  that  is  adminis¬ 
tered  on  the  Christ  principle,  and  how  about 
walking  forever  and  ever  with  a  God  who  is  of 
such  a  character  that  Jesus  Christ  answers  as  a 
fair  and  faithful  expression  of  His  qualities  of 
heart  and  life?  These  are  hard  questions, 
but  preparing  to  meet  God  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  business.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  sentiment 
to  shed  a  few  inexpensive  tears  over.  It  means 
that  you  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  yet  before 
we  cross  the  mystic  threshold,  and  we  do  not 
know  how  much  time  we  have  to  do  it  in. 

Now  you  can  turn  away,  impatiently  if  you 
will,  from  the  truth  I  have  spoken  this  morning, 
but  that  will  not  make  the  truth  any  lees  true. 
You  can  drop  into  the  familiar  commonplace 
chat  as  you  stroll  up  the  avenue,  but  it  still 
remains  fact  that  it  is  appointed  unto  you  once 
to  die  and  after  death  the  judgment,  and  that 
your  days  are  all  numbered.  The  places  that 
now  know  you  will  soon  know  you  no  more 
forever.  Not  a  great  many  years  will  have  passed 
before  these  pews  and  this  pulpit  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  those  to  whom  we  that  occupy  them  now 
will  be  no  more  than  a  memory,  and  not  even  so 
much  as  a  memory.  And  we  shall  be  gone ! 
The  mystic  threshold  will  have  been  passed  and 
our  life  begun  in  the  world  that  is  now  un¬ 
known.  These  are  great  and  eternal  realities. 
Life  means  too  much,  the  pressure  of  truth  is 
too  urgent  and  distinct,  for  us  to  tritle  with  the 
swift  years  that  are  bearing  us  onward :  and  the 
interests  at  stake  too  endless  and  profound  to  let 
us  postpone  the  serious  task  to  which  alike  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  voice  of  an  awakened  con¬ 
science  summons  us.  If  we  would  dwell  with 
God  we  must  be  like  Him.  If  we  would  re¬ 
joice  in  His  presence  we  must  first  have  learned 
to  do  His  will  and  to  love  the  things  which  he 
loves. 

May  God  so  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,  and  so 
crowd  upon  our  consionces,  the  earnest  truth  that 
has  been  spoken  that  there  shall  be  among  us  a 
decisive  taking  hold  of  this  great  and  supreme 
business  of  life,  that  of  entering  into  the  spirit 
and  coming  into  the  friendship  of  God,  so 
making  our  earthly  pilgrimage  more  full  of  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  world  through  which  our  pilgrimage- 
route  lies,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  sojourn  with  God  and  with  those  of  every 
age  who  have  learned  to  love  Him  and  to  rejoice 
in  His  holy  and  blessed  will. 


The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London  is  about  to 
visit  this  country  again.  It  is  arranged  that  he 
shall  give  two  days  to  Greater  New  York,  or, 
more  strictly  to  Brooklyn,  viz:  On  Wednesday, 
February  16th,  he  is  expected  to  preach  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  in  the  Hanson  Place  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  and  on  Thursday,  February  17th, 
in  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
at  the  eame  hours— 10  .30  A.M.,  Sand  8  P.M. 
Admission  will  be  by  free  ticket.  Both  churches 
are  very  large,  but  they  would  be  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  and  discomfort  unless  precautions  were 
taken  as  here  proposed. 


The  usual  annual  session  of  the  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conference  will  take  place  in  Tuskegee, 
Alabama.  Wednesday,  February 23d.  The  Work¬ 
ers’  Conference,  composed  of  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  various  colored  schools  in  the  South, 
takes  place  February  24th,  at  Tuskegee.  These 
conferences  present  an  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  negro  tb  t 
is  afforded  nowhere  else.  Further  information 
can  be  had  from  Booker  T.  Washington,  Tuske¬ 
gee,  Alabama. 
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THE  HEATENS  IN  FEBRUARY. 

By  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell. 

So  exact  is  the  acience  of  Astronomy  that  we 
know  where  the  heavenly  bodies  are  even  when 
they  have  passed  from  our  sight.  The  position 
of  the  sun  among  the  constellations  is  always 
known  though  his  radiance  appears  to  have 
extinguished  every  star.  For  a  long  time  we 
were  watching  the  brilliant  beams  of  the  planet 
Venus  in  the  morning  sky.  For  some  months 
we  have  seen  her  drawing  closer  to  the  sun  and 
thus  gradually  losing  her  glory.  Now  she  has 
disappeared,  because  she  is  so  little  in  advance 
of  the  sun  in  its  rising;  his  glory  has  swallowed 
hers.  On  the  15th  of  February  they  will  rise 
together  and  of  course  the  sun  alone  will  be 
seen.  This  will  be  a  conjunction  of  Venus  and 
the  sun,  a  “superior  conjunction,’’  Venus  pass 
ing  on  the  upper  or  farther  side  of  the  sun  and 
moving  to  the  ieft,  as  the  sun  is  faced.  It  fol 
iows  from  this  that  as  she  continues  to  move  to 
the  left,  she  will  more  and  more  emerge  from 
the  sun’s  rays  until  she  begins  to  appear  in  the 
evening  sky  just  after  the  sun  has  set;  then 
continuing  the  same  movement,  she  will  become 
more  and  more  glorious,  and  for  some  months 
be  a  most  impressive  spectacle.  In  her  we  shall 
again  have  an  “evening  star,’’  something  which 
we  have  not  had  for  a  long  time. 

An  “inferior  conjunction’’  of  Venus  and  the 
sun  occurs  when  the  planet  is  in  the  opposite 
side  of  her  orbit  and  passing  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  ;  she  is  then  between  the  earth  and  the  sun 
and  nearer  our  sphere  than  any  other  heavenly 
body  except  the  moon,  some  24,000,000  of  miles, 
while  the  moon’s  distance  is  about  240,000  miles. 
The  distance  of  Venus  from  the  earth  February 
15th  will  be  dot  far  from  160,000,000  miles. 
The  “inferior  conjunction’’  sometimes  gives  us 
what  is  known  as  a  transit  of  Venus.  In  this 
event,  Venus  appears  to  pass  directly  across  the 
face  of  the  sun.  Concealed  for  weeks  amid  the 
sun’s  glory,  the  exact  minute  is  nevertheless 
known  when  the  planet’s  dark  body  will  be  seen 
encroaching  upon  the  sun’s  disc;  and  her 
progress  across  from  ieft  to  right  may  be  steadily 
watched  till  she  is  again  lost  for  weeks  on  the 
sun’s  opposite  side,  and  then  re  appears  as 
morning  star.  In  speaking  of  so  brilliant  a 
sphere  as  Venus,  it  seems  strange  to  say  “the 
planet’s  dark  body.’’  Yet  this  is  the  proper 
language  to  use  at  the  time  of  a  transit ;  for 
Venus  shines  only  by  reflection  of  the  sun’s 
rays,  and  during  a  transit  the  bright  side  is 
wholly  toward  the  sun  and  the  dark  side  toward 
the  earth.  Just  now,  however,  Venus  is  at  the 
full,  her  entire  illuminated  face  being  toward 
the  earth,  yet  not  s  en  because  of  the  sun’s 
superior  glory.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Venus 
passes  through  the  same  phases  experienced 
monthly  by  uur  moon  ;  a  telescope  of  moderate 
size  will  reveal  these.  It  also  seems  now  to  be 
established  by  means  of  the  observations  of  the 
Lowell  Observatory  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  that 
in  one  other  reepeci  Venus  is  like  the  moon, 
viz.,  in  always  keeping  the  same  side  toward 
the  central  body;  this  gives  Venus  perpetual 
daylight  on  one  side  and  perpetual  night  on  the 
other.  As  she  is  24,000,000  miies  nearer  the  sun 
than  we  are,  the  unvarying  heat  on  one  side  of 
the  sphere  must  be  intense  beyond  imagination, 
while  the  unvarying  cold  on  the  other  must  bn 
equally  intense.  And,  as  it  is  established  that 
Venus  possesses  an  atmosphere  and  clouds,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  her  surface  must  be 
peri>etually  swept  with  most  awful  tempests, 
her  oceans  tossed  with  waves  beside  which  ours 
are  but  ripples.  For  the  intensely  heated  air 
must  be  ever  rushing  upward  on  one  side  of 
the  sphere,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  hurricane 
of  frigid  air  from  the  other  side,  which  in  turn 
is  supplied  by  the  cooling  and  descending  of  the 
air  heated  just  before.  A  new  evidence  this 
of  the  Creator’s  wisdom  and  love  in  so  arranging 


this  earth  that  we  cannot  only  live  on  it  but 
enjoy  it 

Jupiter  is  steadily  working  his  way  West¬ 
ward,  or  rather,  like  the  constellations,  appears 
so  to  be  doing,  owing  to  the  earth’s  movement 
Eastward.  At  six  o’clock  or  half  past  six  in 
the  morning  he  can  be  seen  flaming  a  little 
southwest  of  the  zenith;  or,  by  the  middle  of 
February  he  will  be  rising  at  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  so  can  be  seen  la^e  in  the 
Eastern  sky.  Thereafter  he  will  rise  earlier 
and  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  Venus  approach¬ 
ing  from  the  Western  sky,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  conjunction  of  these  two  planets  which  we 
viewed  with  such  eagerness  in  the  morning  sky 
of  October  19th  Iasi,  will  be  repeated  in  the 
evening  uky  some  time  during  this  year;  then 
later  Venus  will  turn  back,  and  there  will  be 
yet  another  conjunction  of  the  planets.  It  will 
be  no  difficult  exercise  to  watch  the  courses  of 
these  splendid  orbs  till  their  next  meeting. 

The  heavens  are  now  Ailed  with  their  wintry 
splendor.  It  is  a  great  time  to  study  the  stars, 
if  ore  can  keep  warm.  Besides  constellations 
referred  to  in  previous  articles,  one  should  this 
month  particuiariy  notice  Qemini,“The Twins,  ’’ 
“whose  sign,’’  like  that  of  the  ship  in  which 
Paul  sailed,  “is  Castor  and  Pollux.’’  Taurus 
is  easily  found  by  means  of  the  Pleiades,  (Little 
Dipper,)  and  Hyades,  with  its  bright  star  Alde- 
baran  in  the  eye  of  the  bull ;  well  to  the  east  of 
this  are  found  the  two  stars,  the  more  nort^.erly. 
Castor,  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  Poliux,  of 
the  second,  which  mark  this  group.  Cancer, 
“the  crab,’’  lies  to  the  east,  and  “the  Lynx’’ 
to  the  south.  Qemini  is  the  third  sign  of  the 
Zodiac,  ali  of  whose  signs  should  be  faithfully 
learned.  Some  eighty  five  stars  may  be  found 
in  the  constellation,  their  number  of  course 
increased  with  the  power  of  the  teiescope.  The 
two  principal  stare,  already  referred  to  byname, 
come  to  the  meridian  about  the  24th  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  Herschei  discovered  Castor,  the  brighter 
of  the  two  principal  orbs,  to  be  a  double  star, 
the  smaller  one  revolving  about  the  larger  in 
periods  of  more  than  three  centuries  each.  The 
ecliptic,  or  celestial  equator,  is  located  by  the 
star  Wasat  in  the  body  of  Pollux. 

The  Lynx,  Herscbel’s  Telescope,  the  Little 
Dog,  and  the  Unicorn,  may  all  be  located,  but 
possess  limited  interest  compared  with  Can  is 
Major,  “The  Great  Dog. ’’  Southeast  of  Orion 
this  constellation  may  be  found,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  mistaken  as  long  as  its  great  star,  Sirius, 
remains  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  fixed  stars 
in  the  heavens.  One  might  readily  imagine 
Sirius  to  be  a  planet  rivalling  Venus  in  her  great 
est  splendor.  But  Venus  is  a  weak  and  sickly 
object  compared  with  Sirius,  which  shines 
by  his  own  strength,  a  veritable  sun,  possibly, 
as  Professor  Newcomb  says,  a  hundred  times  as 
great  as  our  own  sun !  He  must  indeed  bo 
blind  who  cannot  see  this  magnificent  orb  and 
be  made  glad  every  time  he  sees  it.  As  I  sought 
it  with  my  glass  a  few  nights  ago  and  gradually 
approached  it,  the  whole  heavens  round  about 
seemed  illumined.  Professor  Lewis  Swift,  whom 
California  now  claims,  was  some  twenty- five 
years  ago  a  plain  shoe  maker  in  the  city  of 
Rochester.  But,  having  a  taste  for  star  gazing, 
he  provided  himself  with  a  small  telescope,  and, 
mounting  to  the  roof  of  an  old  cider  mill  there 
his  keen  eye  used  to  sweep  the  heavens.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  would  invite  a  few  friends  to  enjoy 
the  celestial  glories  with  him.  There  was  a 
sculptor  in  the  city,  a  man  of  no  small  talent, 
whose  sight  was  so  far  impaired  as  to  be  well 
nigh  gone.  He  had  not  seen  a  star  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  did  not  expect  ever  to  see  one 
again.  But  Professor  Swift  determined  that  he 
should^see  Sirius,  if  nothing  more.  With  some 
persuasion  be  led  him  down  the  di;k  alley, 
away  from  the  glaring  lamps  of  the  street,  and, 
pointing  the  glass  toward  the  great  “c  og  star,’’ 
he  bade  him  look;  after  a  painful  .ffort,  the 


sculptor’s  response  was  that  nothing  could  be 
seen.  Glancing  up  the  alley.  Professor  Swift 
noticed  that  a  street  lamp  burned  at  the  corner, 
and,  believing  that  this  might  dazzle  the  eye, 
he  ran  and  turned  it  off ;  groping  his  way  back 
to  his  friend,  and  putting  the  glass  again  in 
position,  he  bade  him  try  once  more ;  he  did ; 
and  down  into  the  black  darkness  and  upon  the 
orb  of  that  almost  sightless  eye  poured  Sirius’ 
majestic  beams,  and  in  a  rapture  be  cried,  “I 
see  it,  oh,  I  see  it!’’  “When  God  wants  us 
to  see  his  light  above,’’  said  a  Rochester  pastor, 
“He  often  turns  out  all  the  lights  below.’’ 

RIGHT  METHODS-AN  EXAMPLE. 

To  Trm  Editor  or  Thx  Evanorlibt: 

Drab  Sir:  I  have  bad  so  many  letters  concern¬ 
ing  a  plan  to  promote  Systematic  Beneficence 
which  we  have  used  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  answer  them 
severally.  And  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a 
full  description  of  the  plan  in  The  Evangelist 
might  offer  some  suggestions  to  many  pastors 
who  are  seeking  light  upon  this  subject. 

The  plan  is  this.  Our  session  bought  500  lit¬ 
tle  Russia  leather  account  books,  about  four 
inches  long  by  two  and  one  half  inches  wide, 
made  up  of  about  fifty  pages  of  paper  ruled  for 
accounts.  Upon  the  outside  of  the  book  there 
was  stamped  in  gilt  letters,  “Account  with  the 
Lord.’’  Upon  the  first  page  inside  was  printed 
an  address  to  the  members  of  the  church,  and 
on  the  second  a  few  Scripture  texts  appropriate 
to  the  subject.  The  printing  on  the  first  page 
was  as  follows : 

“Central  Presbyterian  Cburph,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.  D.,  Pastor. 

“The  Pastor  and  Session,  greatly  desiring  to 
promote  the  grace  of  worshipful  systematic  and 
proportionate  giving,  present  to  you  this  book 
with  the  earnest  request  that  you  will  use  it  to 
keep  a  careful  and  accurate  account  of  all  moneys 
given  for  any  work  of  the  Master  or  any  charita¬ 
ble  object. 

“This  book  is  for  your  private  personal  use  and 
between  you  and  your  Lord.  In  accepting  it, 
you  solemnly  pledge  yourself  to  use  it  conscien¬ 
tiously  for  the  purpose  named  ’’ 

The  reasons  which  led  to  this  step  were  the 
conviction  that  few  among  God’s  people  have 
any  accurate  idea  of  what  they  give;  that  almost 
all  Christians  suppose  themselves  to  be  giving 
far  more  than  they  really  are ;  and  that  the  first 
step  to  largely  increased  beneficence  would  be 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  present  habits  of 
giving.  The  results  have  been  most  interesting; 
450  of  these  little  books  were  taken  and  are 
being  used.  There  is  a  large  increase  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  especially  among  those  in  the  church  who 
have  less  means  than  others.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  tell  just  what  the  percentage  of  increase  is; 
but  it  is  enough  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
two  largest  givers  in  the  church,  who  in  the 
Providence  of  God  were  taken  from  us,  and 
whose  gifts  constituted  nearly  one  third  of  our 
entire  benevolence. 

These  little  books  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
our  people  over  a  year.  Anonymous  letU-rs  were 
asked  for  a  few  weeks  ago  which  should  tell 
what  the  movement  had  meant  to  the  writer. 
Some  fifty  letters  were  received,  all  without  ex¬ 
ception  testifying  to  the  real  blessing,  spiritual 
and  often  temporal,  which  had  come  with  the 
use  of  the  little  books  and  with  conscientious 
attention  to  this  matter  of  beneficHnce. 

It  seems  to  me  with  the  pressure  upon  our 
Boards  just  at  present  there  is  no  more  fitting 
time  for  emphasis  along  these  Imes  The 
Church  of  Christ  knows  as  yet  little  of  what  a 
costly  service  means.  When  the  church  has  the 
need  of  Christ,  and  is  thrilled  by  the  master 
passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  will  g  ve  up  its 
luxury  and  self-indulgence  for  the  sake  of  His 
Kingdom.  How  little  the  church  in  general 
really  gives  may  be  seen  in  this  schedule  of  a 
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Sunday  morning  offering  for  Home  MiaeionB, 
made  in  one  of  our  atrong  cburchee  not  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  this  city  a  year  ago.  Every 
contributor  was  asked  to  place  his  offering  in 
an  envelope.  In  this  way  these  statistics  were 
gathered.  There  were  683  present  and  the  offer¬ 
ing  was  $1,800,  a  fairly  large  offering.  There 
was  one  gift  of  $200,  two  gifts  of  $150,  two  gifts 
of  $125,  five  gifts  of  $100.  In  other  words,  two 
thirds  of  the  offering  was  given  by  ten  people: 
196  gave  nothing  at  all,  156  gave  under  ten 
cents,  119  gave  ten  to  twenty  five  cents ;  471  gave 
$39.52! 

This  offering  was  taken  in  a  church  noted  far 
and  wide  for  its  liberality,  where  the  duty  of 
giving  to  the  Lord  has  been  rigorously  and 
faithfully  preached  for  years.  It  is  a  better 
showing  than  most  churches  can  make.  But  is 
it  not  lamentable  to  think  that  in  a  prosperous 
congregation  on  the  day  of  the  annual  offering 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  471  people  could 
give  only  $39.52,  an  average  of  eight  cents  to  a 
giver. 

What  the  church  at  large  needs  is  a  rousing 
revival  of  systematic  giving.  Every  year  the 
luxury  of  living  increases,  and  the  great  danger 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  is  Laodicean  lukewarm¬ 
ness,  and  world  absorption.  The  gain  in  the 
line  of  spiritual  impulse  which  would  come 
from  conscientious  giving  would  be  incalcula¬ 
ble,  while  the  work  of  the  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad  would  be  of  doubled  or  quadrupled 
power.  Every  pastor  should  present  these  sub¬ 
jects  again  and  again.  And  some  such  plan  as 
is  suggested  above  would  be  undoubtedly  help¬ 
ful.  These  little  books  can  be  gotten  up  by  any 
stationer,  or  Mr.  Thomas  Humphrey  of  368 
Canal  street  will  furnish  them  at  $13  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Very  truly  yours, 

Wilton  Merlk  Smith. 


THB  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  LOS  ANOKLES.  CAL. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California 
has  the  present  month  reversed  the  judgment  ot 
the  Superior  Court  of  that  State  in  the  case  of 
the  former  First  Church  of  Los  Angeles.  That 
organization  of  about  800  members  was  divided, 
it  will  be  remembered,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  down  town  church,  some 
$50,000,  should  be  equitably  shared  by  the  two 
new  organizations.  This  decision  was  resisted 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  old  First  Church,  and 
their  position  was  endorsed  by  the  Superior 
Court  of  California. 

The  recent  reversal  of  judgment  of  the  lower 
court  eetablishes  the  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles 
completely  in  all  the  positions  it  had  assumed. 
An  equitable  division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  church  property  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  will  now  have  to  be  made  between  the  new 
organizations  known  as  the  Central  and  the 
Westminster  Churches. 

“The  Preebytery  had  power  to  divide  the  old 
church,”  the  decision  now  given  reads,  “into 
two  other  and  new  churches.  It  exercised  that 
power.  Such  exercise  simply  made  two  churches 
beneficiaries  instead  of  one.  We  see  little  diflS- 
culty  in  equity  in  dealing  with  this  question. 
Indeed  equity  fears  no  difficulty.  The  action  of 
the  Presbytery  has  rendered  any  further  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  trust  by  the  corporation,  if  not 
impossible,  certainly  inadvisable.  And  a  court 
of  equity  would  deem  it  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned  that  the  trust  fund  be  divided. 
The  property  was  held  in  trust  for  a  certain 
church  congregation  That  church  has  been 
legally  divided  into  two  branches.  These 
branches  are  its  legal  successors,  and  the  money 
should  be  apportioned  according  to  the  numeri¬ 
cal  strength  of  each.” 

“The  Preebytery  bad  the  power  to  deal  with 
the  church,  and  the  court  certainly  has  the 
power  to  deal  with  the  property;  and  if  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  these  powers  result  in  death  to  the  cor¬ 


poration,  what  of  it  f  It  is  apparent  that  the 
usefulness  is  gone  anyway.  Defendants  conten¬ 
tion  of  necessity  results  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  proposition  that  where  church  property 
stands  in  the  name  of  a  corporation,  the  Preeby 
tery  has  no  power  to  dissolve  or  to  divide  the 
church.  This  cannot  be  so.  The  act  of  incor¬ 
poration  does  not  infringe  or  limit  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  Preebytery,  for  that  body 
possesses  no  powers  which  form  the  subject-mat 
ter  of  State  legislation.  And  we  know  of  no 
reason  why  courts  will  not  deal  with  the  prop 
erty  of  a  church  in  the  same  way,  whether  incor¬ 
porated  or  not;  and  likewise.  Presbyteries  have 
the  power  to  deal  with  the  ecclesiastical  body 
regardless  of  any  question  of  incorporation.” 

The  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  this  complete  vindication  of  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  its  entire  management  of 
the  case  of  the  First  Church  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  from  beginning  to  end. 


AT  DAWSON  CITY,  NOVEMBER  2D. 

Those  worthy  citizens  of  Rochester,  the  inven¬ 
tor,  Jacob  H.  Myers  and  his  son.  Dr.  Oscar  M. 
Myers,  triumphed  over  all  the  hardships  of  the 
way,  and  reached  Dawson  City,  the  entrance  to 
the  Klondike  country,  on  November  2d  last. 
These  letters,  (which  we  copy  from  The  Poet- 
Express,  )  reached  Rochester  about  ten  days 
since,  and  of  course  carried  joy  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  awaited  them  : 

“  Dawson,  Alaska,  November  8, 1897. 

“My  darling  wife  and  dear  mother: — Hurrah! 
We  have  at  last  reached  Dawson,  after  just  three 
months  and  three  days  of  ceaseless  toil  and 
hardship.  We  are  in  prime  health,  and  our 
goods  are  in  first  class  condition.  We  came 
through  without  an  accident,  notwithstanding 
accidents  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
with  mojt  parties.  The  Mabel  came  through 
the  Miles  Canyon,  and  White  Horse  Rapids  like 
a  swan.  We  were  terribly  hampered  by  the  ice 
in  the  river  during  the  last  four  days,  and  nil 
we  could  do  was  to  keep  out  of  ice  jams  and 
float  along  in  the  rapidly  moving  current. 

“When  we  reached  Dawson  we  took  our  goods 
ashore,  moored  our  boat,  and  pitched  a  tent 
close  to  the  bank.  Yesterday  morning  about  2 
o'clock  we  were  awakened  by  the  crushing  ice 
Looking  outside,  we  saw  that  the  ice  had 
jammed  and  that  the  water  was  rapidly  rising 
and  advancing  towards  us  and  our  provisions. 
Our  boat  (for  which  we  bad  no  further  use)  had 
already  floated  away.  We  went  to  work  like 
beavers  and  just  barely  got  our  goods  out  of 
reach  of  the  water. 

“The  mines  are  about  two  miles  from  Dawson, 
and  extend  thirty  to  forty  miles  or  more  out. 
We  went  out  about  twenty  miles  yesterday  to 
looK  the  ground  over.  While  we  have  not 
definitely  decided  on  anything,  we  have  several 
good  chances,  and  will  decide  within  a  day  or 
two.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  we  will 
locate  about  twenty  miles  out. 

“We  are  all  as  busy  as  we  can  be,  and  I  am 
stealing  the  time  to  write  this  letter.  We  have 
lots  of  hard  work  before  us,  but  are  hopeful  of 
rich  reward.  This  is  a  typical  minii^  camp, 
and  bristles  with  life  and  business.  The  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  country  is  gold  dust,  little  money 
being  used.  Prices  are  expressed  in  quantities 
of  gold.  Provisions  are  very  scarce  here  and  it 
will  go  bard  with  those  having  short  ‘grub’  sup¬ 
plies.  Flour  IS  $100  per  50  pound  sack,  beef 
$1.50  per  pound  (we  brought  an  entire  hind 
quarter  with  us— 240  pounds)..  Sugar  is  con 
sider^  cheap  at  30  cents  per  pound,  and  candles 
are  actually  selling  at  $1  each.  1  wish  that  I 
might  take  the  time  to  write  you  about  many 
interesting  incidents  of  our  trip.  When  we 
are  settled  and  I  have  more  time,  I  will  do  so. 

“A  great  many  exaggerated  stories  have  been 
told  about  this  country,  but  of  one  thing  we 
are  now  certain,  that  there  are  vast  quantities 
of  gold  here,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  are  diligent  are  getting  it. 

“Affectionately,  Oscar.” 

“P  S. — The  day  we  arrived  here,  November  2d 
(election  day  in  Rochester),  was  seventeen  de 
greee  below  zero.  We  have  worked  day  and 
night  to  get  out  to  the  mines  with  goods  and 
build  a  winter  cabin  before  severe  weather 
makes  it  almost  intolerable  for  us  to  do  so. 
Papa  can  only  add  his  love  and  invoke  God’s 
blessing  on  all  the  dear  ones  and  ask  you  to 
await  my  long  letter  after  we  get  into  winter 
camp.  “Affectionately,  Papa.” 


BIBLES  AND  THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY  AUAIN 

Dear  Dr.  Field  :  Your  correspondent  Clericus, 
makes  the  surprising  announcement  in  The 
Evangelist  of  December  30th,  that  “it  is 
rumored  that  the  (Bible)  Society’s  income  is  so 
reduced  that  a  proposition  to  stop  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Bibles  has  been  seriously  entertained, 
and  that  the  property  at  Astor  Place  is  offered  for 
sale.”  And  he  asks,  in  view  of  this,  if  “the 
Christian  community  is  losing  interest  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  is  for  that  reason 
withholding  its  pecuniary  support  from  the 
Society.”  He  asks  further  if  the  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  arises  from  “the  unsettling  of  men’s  faith 
in  the  old  book.” 

1  believe  that  there  has  never  been  in  this 
country  greater  interest  in  the  Word  of  God  or 
a  stronger  desire  to  know  what  that  Word 
teaches  than  at  the  present  time,  never  greater 
readiness  to  give  that  Word  the  widest  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Bible  never  stood  before  the  public 
with  such  a  commanding  interest  at  any  other 
time  as  it  does  now.  It  was  never  before  so 
much  thought  about,  spoken  about,  written 
about,  preached  about  as  now.  It  is  engaging 
the  minds  of  men,  men  of  all  classes,  too,  as  it 
has  engaged  them  at  no  other  time. 

The  lessened  support  of  the  Bible  Society,  if 
the  rumor  to  that  effect  is  well  founded,  is  not 
attributable  to  lessened  interest  in  the  Bible, 
but  I  venture  to  say,  it  is  attributable  to  the 
Bible  Society  itself.  For  a  considerable  time 
the  conviction  ‘has  been  getting  hold  of  not  a 
few  thoughtful  and  considerate  readers  of  the 
Bible  in  our  churches  that  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  Bible  Society  in  carrying  on  its  work 
are  not  the  best,  that  they  are  antiquated  and 
not  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  that  they  lack  the  enterprise  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  successful  business. 

The  Society  has  appealed  hitherto  for  its  sup¬ 
port  to  all  classes  and  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians  on  the  ground  of  its  unsectarian  character, 
as  shown  by  its  publishing  the  Scriptures  “with¬ 
out  note  or  comment.  ”  That  was,  perhaps,  well 
enough  fifty  years  ago.  But  we  have  been  learn¬ 
ing  now  for  some  time  that  there  is  no  book 
which  so  much  needs  note  and  comment,  or 
other  helps  to  its  understanding,  as  the  Bible. 
And  the  more  we  study  it  and  the  more  we  con¬ 
sequently  become  interested  in  it,  the  farther  we 
desire  to  go  in  exploring  the  depths  of  its  ex¬ 
haustless  treasury,  the  more  do  we  feel  the  need 
of  manifold  helps — all  that  geography,  archa*- 
ology,  history,  philology,  and  science  of  almost 
every  kind  can  give  us.  But  the  Society  gives 
us  none  of  these.  Where  shall  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  Bible  readers,  the  people  who  do  not  visit 
the  book  stores  and  who  can  afford  few  books  at 
the  best,  the  many  whose  only  book,  it  may  be, 
is  the  Bible — where  shall  they  go  fur  the  helps 
which  they  need  most  of  all  ? 

The  Bible  is  largely  history;  its  pages  tell  the 
stories  of  great  migrations,  of  kingdoms  and 
dynasties,  of  wars  and  conquests.  In  any  other 
historical  work,  whether  treating  of  a  nation  or 
only  a  simple  town,  an  abundance  of  maps  at 
least  would,  at  this  day,  be  deemed  essential. 
No  publisher  would  think  of  issuing  a  historical 
work  without  such  aids.  The  Bible  Society  has 
been  for  years  publishing  millions  of  copies  of 
the  Bible,  the  history  of  the  world,  without  so 
much  as  the  accompaniment  of  a  map  of  Pales 
tine!  Only,  in  recent  years,  certain  few  edi¬ 
tions  of  its  Bibles  have  been  partially  supplied 
with  maps. 

We  desire  to  have  our  children  interested  in 
the  Bible,  so  that  they  will  read  it  from  choice 
and  not  by  any  compulsion.  The  books  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  even  the  school  books, 
down  to  the  arithmetic  and  spelling  book,  are 
amply  supplied  with  attractive  embellishments 
illustrative  of  the  subjects  which  are  treated. 
Can  the  child  daily  familiar  with  these  be  ex- 
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pected  to  find  equal  intereat  in  a  Bible  from 
which  all  auch  helpa  are  abaent  f 
On  thia  very  ground  of  illuatratire  and  other 
helpa  private  publiahera  and  publiahing  aocie- 
tiea  of  varioua  kinda  are  competing  for  busineae 
with  the  American  Bible  Society  and  drawing 
away  ita  aupport.  The  great  Britiah  Bible  pub- 
liahing  eetabliahmenta  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  advertiaing  in  our  religioua  papera  their 
Biblea  in  great  variety  of  atylea,  adapted  to 
every  claae  of  buy  era  of  the  Sacred  Word  and 
they  are  found  on  the  ahelvea  of  all  our  book 
atoree.  Theae  have  abundant  “helpa.”  One 
advertiaement,  now  before  me,  reada  “with  new 
helpa,  mapa  and  124  full  page  platea.  ”  In  fact, 
hardly  anything  atrikea  one  more  forcibly  juat 
now,  as  he  takea  up  our  better  papera,  eapecially 
thoee  of  a  religioua  character,  than  thia  compe¬ 
tition  of  publiahera  in  offering  the  public  the 
Word  of  God  in  moat  attractive  form  and  with 
the  moot  abundant  and  valuable  aide  to  ita 
underatanding.  In  the  very  number  of  The 
Evangeliat  containing  the  article  of  Clericua, 
you,  my  dear  Doctor,  advertiae  on  your  own 
account  a  grand  “Self-pronouncing  Combina¬ 
tion  Bible,”  declared  to  ahow  the  King  Jamea 
and  Reviaed  Veraiona  on  the  aame  page,  to  have 
all  the  atandard  helpa  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible, 
fifteen  new  colored  mapa,  a  concordance  contain¬ 
ing  over  40,000  referencea,  and  aeveral  other 
thinga.  In  another  recent  number  of  The  Evan 
geliat,  you  offer  an  “Illuminated  Holy  Bible, ” 
with  aelf  pronouncing  text,  full  concordance, 
marginal  referencea  and  eight  hundred  original 
picturea,  the  aim  of  which  ia  aaid  to  be  “to 
introduce  directly  into  the  text  that  character  of 
faithful  and  truthful  embelliabment  which  beat 
interpreta  meaninga,  eatabliahes  facta,  and  im- 
preeaea  the  eye  and  memory.”  Other  papera 
and  publiahera  have  been  doing  the  aame  thing. 
The  American  Bible  Society  baa  no  auch  Biblea 
to  offer  the  public,  and  you  and  othera  in  offer 
ing  theae  pictorial  and  other  Biblea  have  been 
leeaening  the  aupport  of  the  Bible  Society.  You 
and  they  had  a  right  to  eelt  theae  Biblea  and  to 
aet  forth,  aa  you  have  done,  their  attractive  and 
valuable  qualitiea.  Such  competition  from 
many  aourcee  the  Bible  Society  haa  to  meet. 

And  what  ia  the  Bible  Society  to  do  ?  Why, 
it  muet  aimply  wake  up  and  ahow  the  enterpriae 
which  you  and  other  publiahera  have  ahown.  It 
will  not  do  to  go  on  longer  after  the  methoda  of 
fifty  yeara  ago.  If  it  ia  to  adhere  to  them,  it 
might  aa  well,  perhapa,  do  aa  the  rumor  aaya  it 
intenda  to  do,  quit  the  buaineee  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  Biblea  and  aell  ita  great  building. 

Let  ua  rather  hope  that  it  will  aee  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  wiae  and  vigoroua  action. 
When  it  removed  from  ita  down-town  home  to 
the  then  grand  building  which  it  now  occupiea, 
ita  action  waa  bailed  aa  a  forward  atep  worthy  of 
a  Society  whoee  buaineaa  waa  to  publiah  and 
diatribute  the  Word  of  God.  Let  it  now  take 
action  worthy  of  ita  poaition  and  ita  profeaaed 
object.  Let  it  not  come  to  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  without  putting  itaelf  in  a 
condition  to  meet  the  demanda  that  will,  and 
even  now  do,  confront  it.  Let  it  amend  ita  con 
atitution  if  need  be,  ao  that  it  ahall  not  be 
obliged  to  aend  cut  to  a,  for  the  moat  part,  un¬ 
lettered  world,  a  book  “in  which  there  are  many 
thinga  bard  to  be  understood,”  without  any 
helps  to  the  understanding  thereof.  Let  ita 
Bibles  have  every  appliance  which  art,  science 
and  enterprise  can  give  them,  maps,  pictorial 
embellishments  and  whatever  other  helps  will 
make  them  attractive  and  increase  their  useful¬ 
ness.  Let  the  Society  do  away  with  its  present 
mechanical  division  of  the  book  into  verses, 
which  make  of  the  Bible  a  Scriptural  hash, 
often  taking  away  or  altering  the  aense;  or  if, 
out  of  deference  to  a  blind  conservatism  of  habit 
and  association,  it  must  yet  for  a  time  print  the 
sacred  book  in  a  disjointed  form  which  no  other 
book  would  endure,  let  it  at  least  give  us  the 


alternative  choice  of  the  Bible  in  the  paragraph 
form  of  the  recent  Revision.  And  why  should 
the  Society  not  alao  give  us  the  Revised  Version 
itself,  either  in  separate  and  distinct  volumes 
or  associated  with  the  King  James  Version  on 
alternate  and  opposite  pages,  ao  that  the  reader 
can  at  once  see  for  himself  what  changes  the 
Committee  of  Revision  have  thought  it  neces 
sary  to  make. 

If  the  Bible  Society  will  thus  rise  to  ita  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  duty  and  give  ua  the  Word  of  God  as 
nearly  perfect  as  the  best  scholarship  can  present 
it,  and  with  all  the  helps  to  its  understanding 
which  historical  research,  scientific  study  and 
the  achievements  of  art  can  supply,  it  will  not 
lack  abundant  support  from  an  intelligent 
people.  N.  H.  Eolkston. 


“  KEEP  THE  LATCH  STRING  OCT  1  ” 

By  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  May  I  add  my  amen  to  the 
communication  of  Dr.  Burgess,  “Keep  the 
Latch  string  Out,”  in  which  he  holds  that  Uni¬ 
tarians  must  be  differentiated,  if  we  would  judge 
them  intelligently,  and  supports  bis  statement 
by  impressive  quotations  from  eminent  men  who 
bore  that  denominational  designation.  It  is 
worth  while,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  and 
consider  candidly,  whether  be  ia  right  in  affirm¬ 
ing  that  “Unitarian  Churches  which  have,  after 
those  types,  risen  to  a  more  vigorous  evangelical 
thought  and  life,  have  prospered  in  strength 
and  usefulness”;  while  “thoee  that  have  not 
have  sunken  to  the  insignificance  of  a  cult,  or 
social  club,  and  gone  no  further.  ”  Are  there 
Unitarian  Churches  after  those  types  f  I  have 
not  been  so  located  as  to  be  a  competent  ob¬ 
server;  but  that  there  are  such  Unitarians,  I 
have  always  believed  ever  since  I  read  the 
memoir  of  Amos  Lawrence,  and  I  hope  there 
are  more  of  them  now  than  in  his  life  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  I  visited  St.  Louis  to 
study  the  situation,  in  order  to  decide  whether 
to  accept  a  call  to  become  a  pastor  there.  Elder 
Russell  Scarritt  was  helping  me  in  that  inquiry. 
He  told  me  that  there  was  one  Unitarian  Church 
in  St.  Louie  named,  “Church  of  the  Messiah,” 
whose  pastor.  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  founded  it 
about  twenty  years  before,  and  had  gathered 
about  him  a  large  number  of  excellent  people — 
upright,  generous,  well  educated,  living  clean, 
exemplary,  beneficent  lives;  good  citizens,  pro 
moters  of  education,  of  temperance,  and  lojal 
followers  of  their  pastor,  who  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  “Apostle  to  the  Indians,” 
and  was  himself  a  man  whom  everybody  loved 
and  revered.  Under  such  a  pastor,  there  had 
grown  up  an  Unitarian  Church.  But  there 
waa  as  yet  only  one,  and  my  shrewd  and  candid 
informant  added  :  “I  do  not  think  that  Unitari 
anism  is  likely  to  become  very  influential  in 
the  West.” 

“Why  not?”  I  asked,  and  received  this 
quaint  reply : 

“Well,  out  West  here,  you  may  pretty  safely 
calculate  that  every  man  you  meet  either  prays 
or  swears;  and  Unitarianism  does  not  contem 
plate  doing  either  of  thoee  things.”  1  have 
never  beard  a  better  description  of  a  “cult” 
which  shuns  religious  fervor  almost  as  much 
as  it  would  any  outward  impropriety.  And  yet 
Mr.  Scarritt  would  not  have  denied  that  Dr. 
Eliot  and  George  Partridge  prayed,  any  more 
than  he  would  have  claimed  that  no  believers  in 
the  Trinity  use  profane  language. 

Mr.  Scarritt  and  I  have  heard  those  men  pray, 
and  have  prayed  with  them,  and  we  could  not 
know  them  as  we  did,  and  doubt  that  they  ac¬ 
cepted  all  the  claims  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  as 
they  honestly  understood  them,  as  obediently  as 
ourselves.  My  own  opinion  was,  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  those  men  was  the  genuine  product  of 
an  ancestral  faith,  and  that  what  they  had 


dropped  out  of  that  faith  did  not  leave  in  it 
enough  spiritual  potency  to  transmit  auch  char¬ 
acter  through  many  generations.  Whether  the 
thirty  years  since  I  left  Ht.  Louis  have  verified 
that  view,  I  am  not  competent  to  testify,  but  I 
see  indications  that  devout  Unitarians  of  the 
present  time  are  fearing  that  somehow  their 
system  has  lost  its  spiritual  potency,  and 
they  seem  willing  to  consider  whether  the 
essence  of  the'dogmas  which  they  have  repudi¬ 
ated  is  not’wbat  is  needed  in  some  better  state¬ 
ment  of  them,  to  tone  up  that  system  to  a  new 
life. 

The  effort  to  find" verbal  statements  of  all  that 
we  are  to  believe  concerning  God,  which  shall 
be  adequate  and  satisfactory  to  honest  minds,  I 
believe  to  be^as  hopeless  as  the  effort  to  find 
adequate  and  satisfactory  mathematical  ex¬ 
pressions  for  the  dimensions  of  infinite  space. 
Yet  that  effort  honestly  made  is  not  a  useless 
discipline.  Let  us  not  rebuke  it  as  impious, 
but  respect  and  help  the  minds  that  are  inclined 
to  it  with  our  sympathies  End  our  prayers.  Let 
us  not  forbid  those  who  are  in  our  ecclesiastical 
fold  to  “search  the  Scriptures  whether  these 
things  are  ao,  ”  until  they  have  first  sworn  that 
they  are  so ;  and  let  us  not  repel  those  outside 
of  our  fold,  who  are  looking  in  with  honest 
desire  to  find  what  they  need. 

Yes,  let  us  “keep  the  latch  string  out,”  for 
those  who  hold  with  us  the  unity  and  spiritual¬ 
ity  and  infinite  perfection  of  God;  who  humbly 
trust  Jesus  Christ  as  the  atoning  and  “only 
mediator  between  God  and  men”;  and  who 
faithfully  make  bis  word  and  example  the  rule 
of  their  lives;  and  who  only  shrink  from  the 
affirmation  of  hie  absolute  equality  with  the 
Father,  because  it  seems  to  them  irreconcilable 
with  the  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  God,  and 
with  his  own  affirmation,  “My  Father  is 
greater  than  I.”  Let  us  not  shut  doubting, 
thoughtful  Thomas  out  pf  the  chamber  in  which 
the  risen  Lord  is  showing  His  hands  and  His 
side  and  demand  that,  out  there  in  the  dark,  he 
shall  cry  unto  Him,  “My  Lord,  and  my  God.” 

Wooster,  Ohio,  Jannsry  18, 1898. 


THE  KINO’S  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS. 

The  New  York  City  Union  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons  holds  this  week  its  third 
annual  Week  of  Prayer.  The  various  Circles  of 
the  Order  in  the  city  will  hold  meetings  sep¬ 
arately  or  in  groups  up  to  Friday,  and  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  that  day  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Order  and  all 
interested  will  be  held  in  the  Madison  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,corner  of  Madison 
avenue  and  Sixtieth  street.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Rossi- 
ter,  wife  of  R-v.  Dr.  Rossiter  of  the  North  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  ia  President  of  the  Union  and 
will  preside  at  this  meeting. 

The  afternoon  session,  beginning  at  2.30  will 
be  devoted  to  business,  reports  from  the  Circles, 
and  conferences  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Order.  In  the  evening,  addresses  will  be  made 
by  the  Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith.  D  D.,  pastor 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by  the 
President  of  the  Order,  Mrs.  Bottome;  its  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles 
Davis,  and  Mrs.  Rossiter.  The  congregational 
singing  will  be  led  by  the  Young  People’s  Choral 
Society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Rossiter’s  church.  Mr. 
Charles  Meehan,  the  well  knovn  soprano  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  will  be  the  soloist  of  the  eve¬ 
ning. 


The  village  of  Victor,  a  little  way  east  of 
Rochester,  on  the  old  branch  of  the  Central 
road,  has  been  the  scene  of  much  religious  ac 
tivity  and  interest,  beginning  with  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  The  Rev.  H.  F,  Eiiinwood  is  now  the 
pastor  of  the  PresbyteriA»  draveb-there  a  pul¬ 
pit  which  counts ^  4(^1%  Al4Vle 
ministers.  We  with,  bjm  ^nd  his 

at  the  goodly  proapMt,  '  ^  ^ 
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ScisifTiFio  Aspects  of  Chbistiam  Evidences. 
By  Professor  G.  Frederic  Wright,  D.  D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  New  York:  81.50. 
This  book  combines  many  excellencies  which 
give  promise  of  great  usefulness.  It  consists  of 
the  Lowell  Institute  Lectures  for  1896,  which 
are  shown  by  this  volume  to  have  been  a  sturdy 
yet  reasonable  and  candid  defence  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox,  or,  as  the  lecturer  would  rather  say,  the 
historical  view  of  the  Christian  faith.  Hie  ripe 
qualifications  for  the  tasE,  bis  fairness  and 
the  genuine  conviction  with  which  he  speaks 
must  have  given  his  testimony  to  the  truth 
unusual  force  with  many  in  that  audience  more 
accustomed  to  positivist  or  agnostic  utterances. 
Professor  Wright  is  an  authority  among  scien¬ 
tists,  and  has  written  well  upon  the  logic  of 
Christian  evidences.  In  the  present  volume  he 
combines  the  scientific,  philosophical,  historical 
and  spiritual  elements  of  testimony  in  making 
his  brief  for  Christianity. 

The  whole  argument  is  a  convincing  plea  for 
action,  in  the  moral  and  religious  life,  upon 
probable  evidence  of  truth,  which  places  its 
validity  “beyond  reasonable  doubt.”  This 
motif  is  given  in  the  preface  and  the  first 
lecture,  is  the  theme  of  the  sixth  lecture,  and 
re-appears  in  the  last.  Physical  science  is  based 
upon  probable  evidence.  The  limits  of  scientific 
thought  are  as  positive  as  those  of  philosophy 
or  theoli^y.  An  inventory  of  our  ignorance  as 
to  the  origin  of  matter  and  of  life,  the  eternity 
of  the  present  order  and  the  continuity  of  nature, 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  the  atomic  theory 
and  the  mystery  of  life,  proves  very  plainly  that 
“no  science  has  a  monopoly  of  mystery.”  The 
true  mao  of  science  is  also  a  man  of  faith,  and 
Huxley,  in  positing  the  origin  of  life  in  mate¬ 
rial  changes  somewhere  in  past  eternity,  showed 
himself  an  inevitable  believer.  Darwin  deserves 
great  credit  for  rehabilitating  moral  or  probable 
evidence.  He  freed  botany  and  zoology  from 
the  reign  of  empiricism,  and  his  method  is  a 
standing  support  for  the  Christian  apologist  in 
maintaining  the  status  of  Christianity  as  “a 
member  of  the  historical  branch  of  the  family 
of  inductive  sciences.” 

The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  more  directly 
with  what  is  commonly  called  the  “scientific” 
form  of  tbeistic  evidence.  The  lectures  which 
treat  of  this  are  full  of  facts,  illustrations  and 
arguments  which  show  ample  mastery  of  the 
material,  and  will  be  as  valuable  to  preachers  as 
interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

The  last  four  lectures  are  chiefiy  taken  up 
with  the  historical  and  critical  proofs  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  inspired  Christian  docu 
mente.  They  contain  an  excellent  resume  of 
the  recently  discovered  evidences  of  the  monu¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  more  usual  arguments. 
A  clear,  though  not  ornate,  style,  thorough  in¬ 
formation  and  the  saving  virtue  of  common- 
sense  make  these  pages  useful  to  all  who  would 
know  the  real  results  of  modern  critical  and 
historical  study  of  the  New  Testament.  While 
adapted  to  popular  taste  and  comprehension, 
no  one  can  read  the  book  without  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Another  edition  should  correct  some 
slips  in  proof  reading,  and  not,  with  Wadding- 
ton,  kill  off  the  good  Polycarp  in  the  year  155  on 
page  202,  while  sending  him  to  Rome  on  page 
216,  in  the  year  160.  But  this  is  a  small  mat¬ 
ter,  which  should  not  detract  from  a  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  a  most  excellent  work. 

The  Incarnate  Saviour.  A  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ  By  the  Rev.  W.  ^bertson  Nicoll, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New 
York:  81.25. 

Dr.  Nicoll  is  much  better  known  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  than  when,  some  years  since,  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  appeared.  It  was  not 
however  long  in  winning  recognition  by  the 
discriminating  and  suggestive  handling  of  its 


great  theme.  The  presentation  is  closely  Bibli¬ 
cal  rather  than  discursive  and  scholastic  after 
the  manner  of  recent  and  more  extended  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  deal  with  certain  phases  of  our  Lord’s  life 
that  are  just  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
learned  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr. 
Nicoll  at  one  time  thought  of  following  up 
this,  hie  first  volume,  with  another  on  the 
“Theology  of  Christ,”  by  way  of  demonstrating 
that  the  germs  of  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
Epistles  were  to  be  found  in  the  words  and 
works  of  Christ,  taken  as  we  find  them  in  the 
four  Gospels.  This  is  not  the  basis  now  usually 
worked  from,  for  the  Gospels  are  not  accepted 
without  reservations  and  criticism,  with  the 
result  that  their  teaching  is  not  always  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  derived  from  the  Epistles.  Did 
Christ  come  to  speak  a  message  to  the  world 
merely,  or  did  he  come  that  there  might  be  one, 
a  vicarious  message,  to  be  delivered  by  himself 
and  those  who  should  become  his  disciples  and 
speak  as  moved  by  the  promised  Holy  Ghost  ? 
This  is  the  test  question  ;  and  right  here  it  is 
that  the  ways  part.  Dr.  Nicoll’s  chapters  keep 
to  the  old  paths ;  they  carry  us  back  to  a  calmer 
state  of  the  theological  atmosphere  than  just 
now  obtains,  and  they  have  their  special  value 
and  charm  on  this  very  account.  They  may  be 
read  with  a  devout,  unperturbed  spirit  to  the 
very  end. 

School  Bot  Life  in  England.  An  American 
View.  By  John  Corbin.  Harper  .ind 
Brothers.  81.25 

Winchester,  Eton,  Rugby  and  Harrow,  are 
“types  of  the  dozens  of  public  schools  in  Eng¬ 
land,  ”  and  the  first  three  are  treated  in  this 
book  with  fulness  of  knowledge  and  frankness 
of  judicial  statement.  Winchester,  the  oldest, 
was  founded  by  Wyckham,  “long  before  white 
men  ever  dreamed  of  settling  in  America,  and 
the  youngest  was  begun  when  Shakespeare  was 
a  mere  lad.’,  Of  course  their  traditional  “cus¬ 
toms  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  are  very  amus¬ 
ing.  Yet  in  the  way  the  boys  are  governed  and 
taught,  and  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  go 
in  for  athletics,  the  schools  are  as  modern  as 
can  be ;  and  are  perhaps  even  in  advance  of  our 
very  progressive  American  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.”  The  writer  of  this  book  lived  for  a  year 
and  a  half  on  intimate  terms  with  the  under¬ 
graduates  of  Oxford ;  and  when  he  was  asked  to 
prepare  a  series  of  articles  on  life  in  the  Eng 
lish  schools  for  Harper’s  Round  Table,  he  went 
to  live  for  a  short  time  at  the  three  here  de¬ 
scribed.  Rewriting  these  articles  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  book  form  he  not  only  availed  himself  of 
“Conversation  with  the  'old  boys’  of  English 
and  American  schools,  but  read  the  chief  books 
on  the  subject.”  Thus  equipped,  and  with  the 
help  of  numerous  pictures  which  adorn  and 
illustrate  his  pages,  Mr.  Corbin  has  given  us  the 
most  complete  and  sympathetic  view  of  these 
ancient  seats  of  “secondary”  learning,  to  be  bad 
on  our  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  not  to  criticize 
the  matter  nor  to  anticipate  the  reading;  but 
rather  to  give  credit  to  the  method  and  the 
spirit  of  the  presentation  as  a  valuable  and 
timely  practical  treatise  on  a  subject  that  in¬ 
creasingly  and  closely  concerns  ourselves.  We 
remember  that  Captain  Mayne  Reid  spoke  ad¬ 
miringly  of  our  institutions  “because,  being 
new,  they  built  on  the  best  models  with  the 
least  useless  or  antiquated  material.  Studying 
Winchester  and  Eton  we  confess  to  surprise  that 
some  features  of  their  conduct  and  government 
could  have  lasted  so  late'as  to  our  times.  It  is 
strange  that  the  beneficiaries  of  Eton,  boys  of 
good  stuff  and  good  stock,  should  still  be  known 
as  “beastly  tugs,”  reminder  of  indignities 
which  no  American  boy,  not  to  name  his  parents 
or  guardians  would  for  a  day  have  tolerated. 
And  stranger  still  is  it.  that  not  until  the  coming 
of  Arnold  to  Rugby,  was  the  great  change  begun 


which  has  redeemed  it  from  its  early  and  seem¬ 
ingly  inherent  vices,  and  rendered  it  the  nurse 
of  men  like  Judge  Hughes  and  Dean  Stanley. 
Mr.  Corbin  gives  credit  to  Rowland  Hill,  and 
traces  the  infiuence  of  his  experiments  and  his 
ideas,  “scattered  broadcast,”  on  all  the  English 
schools;  and  he  treats  of  flogging  and  fagging 
not  as  a  sentimentalist  but  a  faithful,  fearless 
chronicler.  We  come  to  accord  with  him  in  all 
the  encomiums  and  all  the  criticisms  passed  on 
the  English,  and  in  the  worthy  mention  of  our 
American  schools.  And  we  especially  commend 
hie  advice  not  to  send  our  boys  to  England 
for  education,  so  long  as  such  schools  as  Johns 
Hopkins,  Andover  and  St.  Paul  are  open  to 
them  here. 

Poems  Now  First  Collected.  By  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  1897.  81.50. 

We  have  now  no  singer  whose  note  is  so  pure, 
whose  hand  so  true,  whose  thought  so  noble  as 
Mr.  Stedman.  Lacking,  perhaps,  the  crystalline 
clearness  of  Mr.  Aldrich  and  something  of  his 
daintiness  of  touch,  but  for  the  union  of 
strength  and  sweetness,  for  breadth  of  touch 
and  melody  of  song  there  is  no  one  like  Mr. 
Stedman.  The  volume  opens  with  the  im¬ 
pressive  poem  on  The  Hand  of  Lincoln  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  many  well  known  occasional  pieces.  Com¬ 
memorative  odes,  the  exquisitely  touching  verses 
on  The  Death  of  Bryant,  Corda  Concordia,  that 
stately  ode  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  of  Philosophy  in  Concord  in  1881, 
the  two  reverently  sympathetic  poems.  Ad  Vigi- 
lem  addressed  to  Whittier  on  hie  eightieth 
birthday,  and  Ergo  Ins,  addressed  to  Holmes  on 
a  like  occasion,  in  which  the  fancy  is  as  exqui¬ 
site  and  as  delicate  as  the  very  hues  of  a  rain¬ 
bow.  There  are  ballade  alive  with  ail  the 
freshness  and  feeling  of  a  perennial  youth,  some 
of  them  of  a  more  graceful  lightness.  There 
are  love  songs  immortal  as  love  itself.  The 
love  note  indeed  is  everywhere,  and  though 
there  is  also  sadness,  a  sadness  “too  tender  for 
despair,”  the  note  of  hope  is  everywhere  strik¬ 
ingly  so,  for  example,  in  the  grand  verses  “Ubi 
sunt  qui  ante  nos?”  read  at  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  of  the  Century  Association.  Very 
noble  are  the  sonnets,  where  lofty  thought  is 
fitly  wedded  to  noble  utterance.  Very  touching 
in  its  dignity  is  the  sweet  Mors  Benefica,  “Give 
me  to  die  unwitting  of  the  day,”  in  which  the 
poet  expresses  hie  desire  for  an  unlingering 
death.  A  collection  of  reminiscences  of  a  win¬ 
ter  voyage  in  the  Tropics,  The  Caribbean  Sea, 
are  exquisite  in  their  feeling  for  nature. 

This  collection  of  poems,  made  at  so  long  an 
interval  from  the  earlier  collections,  strikingly 
shows  how  the  poet’s  genius  is  strengthening 
and  mellowing  with  the  flight  of  years.  The 
best  is  yet  to  be  with  the  writer  of  poems  such 
as  these. 

The  Great  Poets  and  Their  Theology.  By 
Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  D.D.,  LLD., 
of  Rochester  Theological  ^minary.  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  ^.50. 

In  this  volume  we  clearly  have  a  poet  treating 
theolc^y  and  a  theologian  treating  poetry  and  a 
scholar  treating  both,  and  all  a  genuine  literary 
treat  to  the  reader.  Dr.  Strong  is  en  rapport 
with  his  subjects;  but  it  is  delightful  to  see  his 
enthusiasm  subdued  by  a  discriminating  literary 
taste;  so  he  never  makes  Homer  or  Virgil  quite 
up-to  date  Christians ;  nor  Tennyson  utterly 
free  of  theological  aberrations,  nor  Browning  as 
losing  none  of  hie  glorious  optimism  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Browning.  In  fact  we  know  of 
no  volume  that  views  the  spirit,  work  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  eight  distinguished  and  immortal 
bards  he  mentions,  with  such  a  blending  of 
rich  appreciation  and  rare  discrimination; 
meanwhile  giving  his  reader  such  clear  glimpses 
of  the  men  themselves  and  what  they  did.  An 
admirable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  table  of 
contents  at  the  beginning,  containing  under 
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each  name  a  very  full  summary  or  “argument," 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  which  will  help  the 
reader  to  review  hie  reading,  and  afterward 
refer  to  for  wished  for  passages.  It  is  a  most 
admirable  book. 

Nineteenth  Century  Questions.  By  James 
Freeman  Clarke.  Houghton  and  Mifflin. 
Boston :  11.50. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  justly  held  in  high  esteem  for 
his  broad  Catholic  faith,  his  spiritual  insight, 
his  balanced  judgment  and  his  deep  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Though  a  Unitarian  he  was  of 
the  William  E.  Channing  sort ;  whom  all  broad¬ 
minded  men  could  esteem  as  a  Christian  and 
genuine  reformer.  We  are  glad  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  brought  out  in  so  good  edition  this 
valuable  body  of  essays,  which  he  had  himself 
contemplated.  There  are  four  Literary  Studies, 
tive  Religious  and  Philosophical,  six  Historial 
and  Biographical.  They  include  such  as  Lyric 
and  Dramatic  Elements  in  Literature  and  Art, 
Affinities  (and  differences)  of  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  Why  I  am  not  a  Free  Religionist, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Slave  Power  in  America,  etc.  These  and  other 
topics  of  interest  are  handled  with  tine  judicial 
balance,  literary  skill  and  moral  effectiveness. 

St.  Ives;  Being  the  Adventures  of  a  French 
Prisoner  in  England.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  fl.50. 

Stevenson  is  always  worth  reading,  though 
there  are  degrees  of  excellence  and  of  value  to 
the  reader  in  his  books.  The  fact  that  this  is 
one  of  his  last,  dictated  to  hie  step  daughter  up 
to  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  chapter,  and  com¬ 
pleted  from  that  point  by  Mr.  Quiller  Couch 
from  Mrs.  Strong's  knowledge  of  the  outline  in 
her  father’s  mind,  gives  it  additional  interest, 
as  does  the  fact  that  it  was  laid  aside  in  order 
to  take  up  “Wierof  Hermiston,"  which  was  hie 
last  completed  work  and  which  has  bad  vogue  as 
one  of  his  best.  St.  Ives  is  in  the  style  of  per¬ 
sonal  narrative,  beginning  in  Edinburgh  castle, 
where  the  French  captive  meets  “Flora"  as  a 
visitor  to  the  prisoners  whose  sins  are  great 
because  they  are  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  and  whose 
hardships  are  enhanced  by  many  indignities 
characteristic  of  the  times  and  the  place.  As 
one  reads  on,  the  interest  becomes  deep  and 
strong  enough  to  carry  one  over  the  slow  and 
halting  progress  of  captivity  and  doubt  till  in 
the  last  result  the  hero  carries  off  his  heroine, 
and  France  is  avenged,  the  captor  is  captive  at 
last.  Stevenson  has  won  his  rank, and  bis  place 
in  English  literature  is  peculiarly  and  pleasantly 
his  own. 

The  Man  of  Last  Resort;  or  The  Clients  of 
Randolph  Mason.  By  Melville  Davison  Poet. 
Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York :  II. 

In  the  preface  the  author  defends  this  method 
of  correcting  abuses  in  the  practice  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  law  The  book  is  written  not  for 
law  makers,  nor  lawyers,  but  for  the  people  who 
make  both ;  and  it  will  no  doubt  serve  its  purpose 
of  creating  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Post  wherever  it  is  read.  Yet 
the  stories  in  this  volume  are  interesting  and 
amusing  in  themselves;  quite  good  enough  to 
be  told  independently,  and  told  they  are  with 
snap  and  in  good  strong  English.  “The  Gov 
ernor’s  Machine"  is  a  fine  specimen;  and  who 
reads  that  will  read  all  the  rest.  Mr.  “Ran 
dolph  Mason"  is  a  character  well  drawn  and 
worth  watching.  His  like  we  know. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Of  Mrs.  Steele’s  last  book  of  Indian  sketches 
and  stories.  In  the  Permanent  Way,  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  gives  title  to  the  volume.  This  one  is 
probably  the  most  characteristic,  though  not 
the  best  in  every  point  of  view.  There  is  not 
a  dull  tale  among  them.  The  charm  of  the  East 
is  over  them  all.  Lightness  of  touch,  generali¬ 
zation  by  hint,  explanation  by  inference  and 
suggestion,  the  power  of  telling  a  whole  episode 


in  a  parenthesis  or  by  a  single  word,  swift  move¬ 
ment  and  thorough  intelligence,  are  the  author’s 
claim  to  be  ranked  high  as  a  writer  and  given 
a  decoration  for  having  captured  Hindoostan 
and  brought  it  to  our  doors.  The  phases  of  life 
in  India  are  various  enough  by  themselves, 
fantastic,  weird  and  fascinating*;  but  the  inter¬ 
weaving  of  English  life,  manners,  faiths,  senti¬ 
ments,  with  this  mysterious  medley  adds  pic- 
turesquenese,  piquancy,  tragedy,  to  the  combi¬ 
nation.  It  is  a  happy  tact  that,  in  such  easy 
ways,  we  are  made  to  see  and  to  know  the  whole 
involution  and  evolution  of  British  India.  One 
must  know  India  from  the  inside  and  also  be 
familiar  wth  the  Englishman  as  a  ruler  and  col¬ 
onizer  among  the  primitive  Orientals,  where 
perhaps  he  is  at  bis  best,  to  write  these  stories 
and  the  reader  is  informed  by  them  of  two  things 
much  to  his  profit ;  one  the  depth  of  the  relig 
ious  sentiment  among  these,  so  called,  heathen 
worshipers,  the  other,  the  simple  yet  grand 
supremacy  of  English  civilization.  (Macmillan 
and  Company,  New  York.  11.50.) 

At  the  time  of  their  issue  we  noticed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  works 
of  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Peck,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Virginia.  We  would  now  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  publication  of  the  third  and  last 
volume  of  the  series,  containing  Miscellanies. 
In  it  are  incorporated  notes  on  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles,  together  with  some  three  dozen 
“briefs"  and  sermons  upon  the  same  book  and 
on  several  passages  of  Scriptures.  The  exposi¬ 
tions  are  brief,  terse  and  clear,  and  the  sermons 
are  based  on  a  strong  theology  which  extends 
throughout  the  entirs  fabric.  The  whole  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  author, 
by  Rev,  C.  R.  Vaughan,  D.D.  (Richmond, 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  12. ) 

The  Children  at  Sherburne  House,  is  the 
sixth  in  the  Sherburne  Series  by  which 
Amanda  M.  Douglas  is  so  well  known.  The 
c  ildren  are  growing  older  in  all  these  volumes 
and  in  this  there  is  much  about  love  and  “mar 
riage  bells, ’’ and  it  ends  with  “the  Last  Leaf 
of  Girlhood,"  so  that  it  will  interest  the  grown 
up  young  people  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
the  little  ones.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
New  York.  11.50.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  February  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Maga¬ 
zine  is  most  attractive.  The  illustrated  article 
on  the  Cornish,  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  gives  a 
charming  description  of  the  English  Island 
Mount  which  if  not  so  well  known,  seems  to  be 
almost  as  quaint  and  picturesque  as  the  French 
Mont  St.  Michel.  Mr.  Marlowe’s  paper,  “The 
Book-binder’s  Art,"  gives  much  information 
on  a  fine  art  that  is  not  more  than  half  under¬ 
stood  or  appreciated  by  any  but  book  lovers  and 
collectors.  The  beautiful  reproductions  of  old  and 
new  bindings,  show  that  our  modern  book  makers 
are  learning  how  to  both  copy  and  originate  the 
finest  work.  There  are  some  fine  portraits  of 
Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  illustrating  The  Campaign  of 
Copenhagen,  by  William  O'Connor  Morris, 
and  the  continuation  of  Robert  of  Hentzau,  by 
Anthony  Hope,  still  holds  the  interest  of  its 
readers. 

Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming  gives  in  the 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for  February, 
a  most  interesting  account  of  Rev.  William  H. 
Murray’s  “Work  Among  the  Chinese  Blind" 
and  the  ingenious  system  of  dots  by  which  Mr. 
Murray  has  managed  to  represent  the  408  sounds 
in  Mandarin  Chinese.  This  brings  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  not  only  to  the  great  number  of  blind 
Chinese,  but  to  many  of  the  uneducated  who 
would  never  have  the  courage  to  master  the 
thousands  of  intricate  Chinese  characters,  so  it 
is  difficult  to  compute  the  aid  that  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  it  to  all  missionary  work  in  the  vast 
provinces  where' Mandarin  Cfhineee  is  spoken. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
American  Historical  Review  for  January  should 
be  given  to  a  paper  on  the  late  Justin  Winsor, 
by  his  intimate  friend  and  associate.  Professor 
Edward  Channing  of  Harvard  University.  Aside 
from  his  own  independent  labors  as  a  most  care¬ 


ful  student  of  American  history,  Mr,  Winsor  was 
always  ready  to  use  his  wonderful  memory,  and 
the  result  of  his  life  long  study  of  printed  books 
to  help  other  students  in  their  search  for  original 
sources  of  information;  and  his  loss  to  the  great 
library,  that  seemed  in  a  great  measure  identi¬ 
fied  with  hie  personality,  is  one  that  will  be  felt 
more  and  more. 

The  Century  Magazine  is  publishing  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  “Heroes  of  Peace,  "and  in 
the  February  number  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  writes 
of  “Heroes  Who  Fight  Fire,"  telling  a  few  of 
the  thrilling  incidents  recorded  on  the  Roll  of 
Honor  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department.  In 
the  same  magazine  a  Boston  business  man,  Mr. 
H.  Phelps  Whitmarsh,  describes  a  voyage  made 
in  the  steerage  of  one  of  the  fast  Atlantic  liners, 
and  his  paper  is  illustrated  by  Castaigne. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  World  of  January 
20th  had  an  interesting  symposium  on  “The 
Kind  of  Hearer  I  Want."  Some  sixty  pastors 
of  many  denominations  describe  the  ideal  hearer 
and  Endeavorers  cannot  read  these  paragraphs 
without  getting  some  idea  of  how  to  aid  the 
earnest  preacher  to  bring  his  lesson  home  to 
open  hearts  and  attentive  ears. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  volume  of  the 
Presbyterian  Quarterly  contains  eight  timely 
and  well  written  papers  by  our  Southern  breth¬ 
ren.  Professor  W.  W.  Moore  writes  in  a  tenta¬ 
tive  way  of  “The  Israel  Tablet  of  Merneptah, ’’ 
discovered  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  while 
working  at  Thebes  last  year.  “The  Diateseavon 
of  Tatian,  and  its  Evidential  Value,"  is  by  Dr. 
Parke  P.  Flournoy  of  Bethesda.  Maryland. 
“The  Historic  Episcopate."  by  R.  C.  Reed, 
D.D.,  is  largely  a  review  of  Dr.  Cooke’s  recent 
volume.  He  reaches  the  conclusion  that  “Where 
we  find  the  succession,  the  teaching  is  wanting; 
and  where  we  find  the  teaching,  the  succession 
is  wanting. ’’  “The  Personnel  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Assembly,”  is  discussed  by  John  M.  Meck- 
lin,  A.M.,  of  Dalton,  Georgia.  Dr.  A.  W.  Pit 
zer  of  Washington  gives  the  Scriptural  view,  as 
be  conceives  it,  of  “The  Blessed  Hope  of  the 
Lord’s  Return."  He  is  a  pre-millennarian,  and 
urges  that  interpretation  with  cogency.  Dr.  G. 
F.  Nicolassen  of  the  Clarksville,  Tennessee, 
University  concludes  the  number  with  a  short 
article  on  “The  Logia  of  Jesus. ’’ 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Christian  Advocate  adorns  its  first  page 
with  a  likeneaa  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  it  ia  ita 
edit<».  Dr.  Buckley,  who  writes  the  following: 

Dr.  Hall  has  had  a  career  pre-eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  the  beet  type  of  paator- preacher. 
Thoroughly  educated,  in  hia  early  experience 
be  was  a  pastor  in  a  rural  region,  many  of  hie 
people  living  five  or  aix  miles  from  the  church* 
In  those  days  he  would  go  by  carriage  to  the 
home  of  bis  most  remote  parishioner,  and  then 
begin  a  round  of  calls  on  foot,  continuing  all 
day,  and  generally  conducting  a  service  with 
preaching  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  parishioners. 

His  congregation  here  has  twenty-six  hundred 
communicants,  and  a  constituency  of  double 
that  number.  Dr.  Hall  visits  every  family  at 
least  once  in  the  year,  announcing  each  week 
the  streets  in  which  he  will  make  calls.  He  be¬ 
gins  his  working  day  at  nine  o’clock,  and  is 
ready  to  receive  visitors  then. 

He  spMks  without  notes,  but  is  said  to  take 
great  pains  in  writing  hia  sermons.  Evidence, 
however,  appears  that  he  frequently  extempo¬ 
rizes,  however  much  be  may  recite,  and  to  our 
knowledge  be  possesses  the  power  of  extemporiz¬ 
ing  in  a  style  in  the  highest  degree  resembling 
that  of  his  sermons. 

He  has  stood  for  the  evangelical  svstem,  for 
the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  and  of  church  service, 
for  Presbyterianism,  for  peace,  and  for  fraternity. 
He  has  held  fast  to  the  original  views  *  of  Pres 
byterians  concerning  the  Ueatre,  and  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  be  never  attended  a  play  nor  an 
opera  in  his  life.  Possessed  of  magnificent 
health  and  endurance,  and  holding  his  second 
service  in  the  afternoon,  be  has  been  able  ^o 

reach  a  third  time,  besides  preaching  and  ad- 

reasing  religious  bodies  and  bodies  denomina¬ 
tional  and  undenominational,  several  times  each 
week  * 

He  has  greatly  endeared  himself  to  ministers 
and  churches  of  other  denominations  by  his 
willingness  to  assist  them.  Nor  has  he  confin^ 
his  voluntary  services  to  splendid  churches  or 
renowned  pastors.  His  voice  has  been  beard  as 
often  in  those  smaller  societies  greatly  needing 
hia  help,  and  many  a  Methodist  preacher  in 
bumble  position  has  been  refreshed,  delighted, 
and  spiritually  edified  by  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
John  Hall.  The  wisest  act  of  a  jong  succession 
of  wise  acts  was  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Theodore 
L.  Cuyler,  who  has  become  a  kind  of  non  prelati- 
cal  bishop  of  American  Christianity.  And  if 
Dr.  Hall’s  resignation  should  be  accepted,  we 
know  of  no  man  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
who  will  be  received  as  a  bishop  of  souls  by  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  of  all  denominations 
as  he  who  has  occupied  so  commanding  a  place 
and  received  such  unreserved  confidence. 


The  Lutheran  discusses  “Lutheran  Growth” 
aa  shown  by  recent  statistics,  and  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  large  families  of  Uenoans 
and  Scandinavians,  raised  here  on  American 
soil,  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  problem — immi¬ 
gration  having  fallen  off  of  late  years.  Then 
there  has  been  a  better  spirit  throughout  the 
ranks  in,  very  recent  months  and  years,  “for 
American  Lutherans  have  arisen  to  a  self 
respect,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  opportu¬ 
nity  and  duty,  as  never  before.”  Our  contem¬ 
porary  continues: 

The  Lutherans  in  the  United  States  now  rank 
third  in  number,  in  the  Protestant  wing  of 
American  Christianity.  They  have  passed  the 
Presbyterians,  who  now  number  1,490,162  com¬ 
municant  members,  and  are  about  15,000  in 
advance  of  them.  This  ia  according  to  statis 
tics  given  in  “The  Independent.”  According 
to  the  General  Council  almanac,  however, 
Lutherans  are  still  third,  being  nearly  300  be 
hind  their  nearest  competitors.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  which  body  the  third  place  belongs 
to  at  the  close  of  ISOT,  there  will  be  none  at 
the  close  of  1898.  as  the  net  gains  among  Luth 
eran  bodies  have  been  69,5.55  the  last  year, 
while  the  gain  among  the  Presbyterians  has 
been  29,816.  The  Lutheran  net  gain  is  within 
about  8,000  equal  to  the  Methodist  gain  while 
in  proportion  to  size  the  increase  is  much  greater. 

According  to  “The  Independent’s”  statistics, 
the  growth  among  the  leading  religious  bodies 
in  the  United  States,  expree^  in  percentage, 
takes  the  following  order:  Lutherans,  4.8  per 
cent  ;  Disciples  of  Christ  4.7  per  cent.  ;  Epis¬ 


copalians,  3.4  per  cent  ;  Reformed,  2.5  per 
cent ;  Congregationalists,  2.4  per  cent  ;  Roman 
Catholics,  2.1  per  cent;  PrMbyterians,  2  per 
cent  ;  Methodists,  1.4  per  cent,  and  Baptists, 
1  per  cent  That  Mormon  deluaion,  whose  fol¬ 
lowers  are  called  Latter  Day  Saints,  carries  off 
the  palm  with  an  increase  of  23.7  per  cent  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Lutheran 
increase  is  still  in  the  lead.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  those  churches  which  believe  in  indoc¬ 
trination  and  have  a  system  of  catechization 
have  the  grvatest  and  most  steady  growth.  The 
two  largest  bodies,  Methodist  and  Baptist,  which 
have  no  room  for  the  child  in  their  economy  of 
grace  aod  salvation,  show  the  smallest  gains. 
The  only  body  of  that  type  of  evangelization 
which  shows  large  gains  is  that  known  as  the 
Disciples  of  Christ.  Of  course,  figures  do  not 
tell  the  real  story;  but  systems,  and  the  under 
lying  principles  on  which  they  are  built,  do; 
and  from  that  point  of  view  there  is  a  great 
future  for  our  Church  in  this  country. 


The  Westminster,  writing  on  “Problems  of 
the  Congregation,”  thus  concludes : 

Ac  excuse  frequently  given  for  declining  office 
in  the  church  is  unfitness  for  the  position.  This 
is  cot  seldom  a  little  presumptuous.  If  your 
fellow  members,  without  your  solicitation  or 
any  other  undue  influence,  elect  you  to  rule, 
administer  or  teach  in  the  church,  you  are  re¬ 
sponsible,  cot  for  their  choice  or  any  mistake 
they  may  have  made  in  your  election,  but  only 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  office  to 
the  full  measure  of  your  ability  and  opportu 
city.  Without  eagerness  and  without  shrinking 
your  duty  is,  unless  circumstances  make  it  im 
possible,  to  accept  the  office  to  which  you  are 
chosen  and  do  your  best;  accept  it  as  a  trust 
from  your  church  and  as  a  care  from  your  Lord. 
Bless^  indeed  is  that  minister  and  that  congre- 
atioc  whose  members  are  ready  to  do  their 
uty,  and  who,  when  the  call  to  service  comes, 
answer  “Here  am  I,  send  me  ” 


The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  has  a  warm  tribute  from  the  aged  Dr.  B. 
M.  Palmer  of  the  First  Church  there,  to  his 
recently  deceased  friend  and  contemporary.  Dr. 
R.  L.  Dabney — the  foremost  scholar  and  polemic 
in  all  the  South.  He  was,  without  doubt,  one 
of  our  greatest  writers  and  teachers,  thoroughly 
at  home  in  the  fine  drawn  distinctions  of  scho¬ 
lastic  theology.  Dr.  Palmer  thus  concludes  his 
fine  tribute : 

Loving  truth  for  hereelf,  he  sought  her  as  one 
might  seek  to  win  his  bride;  aod  so  his  convic¬ 
tions  went  down  into  the  substance  of  bis 
whole  being.  Hie  holy  reverence  for  truth 
wrought  in  him  a  holy  intolerance  of  error;  and 
he  fought  for  the  one,  and  against  the  other, 
with  a  passionate  earnestness  which  many  mis¬ 
took  for  bitterness  of  spirit. 

Yet  with  these  sturdy  qualities  vere  united 
the  gentler  traits  which,  oftener  than  is  generally 
supposed,  are  blended  in  the  character  of  tboee 
who  are  truly  great.  All  who  were  admitted 
into  the  repose  of  Dr.  Dabney’s  inner  life  recog 
nized  those  amiable  virtues  which  endeared  him 
to  his  pupils  and  to  hie  friends  of  every  degree. 
The  sweet  simplicity  of  his  character,  and  the 
genuine  modesty  which  veiled  while  it  did  not 
conceal  his  greatness,  made  it  easy  for  others  to 
rejoice  in  his  preeminence  without  the  infusion 
of  jealousy.  It  is  only  the  loftier  natures, 
which  look  upon  their  own  achievements  as 
being  such,  that  others  might  have  wrought  as 
well. 

The  departure  of  this  loved  and  honored 
brother  falls  upon  the  ear  of  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  like  a  chime  from  the  upper  world  to 
which  he  has  gone.  Whilst  Dabney  sleeps 
with  the  honored  dead  in  the  rural  grave  yard 
at  Prince  Edward,  those  who  stood  by  bis  side, 
fighting  for  the  truth  of  God  in  his  generation, 
are  standing  at  the  edge  of  their  own  graves 
opening  at  their  feet.  Together  with  their 
departed  brother  they  will  awake  in  the  tri 
umphant  resurrection  morn.  Will  those  who 
take  their  place  be  faithful  to  the  trust,  and 
hold  the  truth  for  God  in  this  age  of  empiri 
cism  :  in  which  human  devices  are  substituted 
for  the  power  of  Divine  truth,  and  artiflcal 
combinations  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Church 
of  God.  The  generation  to  which  Dabney  be¬ 
longed  is  passing  away;  may  God  bring  stronger 
and  wiser  men  to  the  front,  who  shall  be  equal 
to  the  heavier  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
them  I 


The  Independent  has  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  the  new  Babylonian  Account  of  the  Deluge, 
by  Pere  V.  Scheil,  O.B.,  the  French  Aseyriolo- 
giet.  He  has  been  studying  the  collections  in 
the  Museum  at  Constantinople  of  late  with  great 
results,  having  discovered  a  Babylonian  account 
of  the  Deluge  much  older  than  Moses.  Our  en¬ 
terprising  contemporary  says  this  is  the  first 
account  of  the  discovery  published  in  Europe 
or  America : 

Every  Biblical  scholar  knows  that  the  Hebrew 
account  of  the  Deluge  found  in  Genesis  has 
been  paralleled  by  two  Babylonian  accounts, 
one  that  of  Berosus,  a  Babylonian  historian, 
whose  narrative  has  been  banded  down  to  us  by 
early  Greek  Christian  writers,  and  the  other  that 
found  on  Assyrian  tablets  by  George  Smith. 
Both  resemble,  and  vet  both  differ  from,  the 
Genesis  story.  Biblical  critics  have  differed  as 
to  the  age  of  the  Biblical  story,  the  more  con¬ 
servative  bolding  that  being  written  by  Moses, 
it  is  older  than  bis  time  and  was  incorporated 
by  him  into  the  Book  of  Genesis,  while  the 
newer  school  of  critics  were,  until  the  discovery 
of  the  lei  el  Amarna  tablets,  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  story  was  borrowed  from  Nineveh  or 
Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity  or  not  long 
before  it,  at  which  time  the  Book  of  Genesis 
was  written. 

The  discovery  by  George  Smith  of  a  full  poeti¬ 
cal  account  of  the  Deluge,  on  tablets  in  King 
Assurbanipal’s  library  at  Nineveh,  was  of  im¬ 
mense  interest;  but  it  did  not  assure  us  of  the 
age  of  the  Deluge  story  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley ;  for  it  was  on  tablets 
written  in  Assurbanipal’s  reign,  that  is  scarce 
SIX  hundred  years  before  Christ.  To  be  sure 
these  were  said  to  be  copied  from  tablets  in 
Babylonian  libraries,  but  we  did  nut  know  how 
old  these  original  tablets  were.  Besides,  the 
Deluge  story  was  on  the  eleventh  tablet  in  a 
long  poem,  compiled  in  twelve  books,  one  for 
each  month,  in  a  quite  artificial  way,  and 
might  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of 
religious  and  literary  syncretism.  The  original 
Babylonian  tablets,  from  which  the  Assyrian 
copies  were  made,  were  much  desired. 

Now  Pere  Scheil  has  made  the  discovery.  To 
be  sure  the  record  on  the  tablet  does  not  amount 
to  much,  it  is  such  a  fragmentary  bit;  but  it 
is  large  enough  to  make  it  sure  that  the  tablet 
contained  the  story  of  the  Deluge;  and,  most 
fortunately,  the  most  important  part  of  all  is 
preserved,  the  colophon,  with  the  date.  It  is 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Ammi-zaduga,  King  of 
Babylon ;  and  we  know  that  he  reigned  about 
2140  B.C.  That  is,  we  bave  here  a  precious  bit 
of  clay  on  v^hich  was  written  a  poetical  story  of 
the  Deluge,  seven  centuries  before  Moses  and 
about  the  time  of  Isaac  or  Jacob.  Ibat  is 
enough  to  make  the  discovery  memorable.  We 
learn  positively  that  the  story  of  the  Deluge  was 
familiar  to  the  common  people  of  Babylonia,  and 
therefore  of  all  the  East  from  Syria  to  Persia. 
The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  redaction  from  that  of  George  Smith;  and 
Pere  cheil  suggests  that  different  cities  would 
have  their  different  poetical  editions  of  the 
story.  This  fragment  belongs  to  the  story 
current  at  Sippara,  where  the  fragment  was 
found ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  account 
given  by  Berosus  was  also  from  tbe  Sippara  edi¬ 
tion,  for  Berosus  tells  us  that  Xisuthrus  (Noah), 
before  tbe  Flood,  buried  in  Sippara  tbe  records 
of  tbe  world’s  antediluvian  history.  Tbe  cunei¬ 
form  account  discovered  by  George  Smith  seems 
to  bave  originated  in  tbe  city  of  Surippak;  at 
any  rate  tbe  Noah  of  that  story  came  from  the 
Surippak.  There  are  in  that  account  no  such 
passaKes  as  we  have  in  this  new  fragment,  which 
shows  that  we  have  to  do  with  another  version, 
we  do  not  know  how  old,  for  it  is  itself  a  copy 
from  a  partly  effaced  original. 

This  text  is  in  poetry.  It  proves  that  the 
poetic  construction  was  fixed  more  than  two 
thousand  years  B.C.  Each  line  is  divided  into 
two  hemistichs,  as  in  Hebrew  poetry.  Literary 
form  was  no  unfamiliar  tbimg  in  tbe  time  of 
Abraham. 

We  learn  nothing  more  from  this  fragment 
than  we  knew  before  as  to  tbe  origin  of  the 
Deluge  story.  The  history  neither  of  Egypt  nor 
of  Babylon  finds  any  place  for  an  historical 
deluge.  The  fragment  is  large  enough  to  show 
that  it  is  a  poem  full  of  polytheistic  and  mythi¬ 
cal  details,  of  which  the  Genesis  version  has 
been  thoroughly  purged,  giving  us  a  tale  purely 
monotheistic,  absolutely  ethical,  and  fit  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  an  unscientific  people  in 
the  infancy  of  civilization. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 

Great  Men  of  Israel. 


SUMDAT,  FEBBUABT  13.  ISOS. 


VI. -JOSEPH  A  RULER  IN  EGYPT. 

Qen.  zli,  zlii. 

Joseph  remained  in  prison  for  two  years  after 
he  had,  as  he  believed,  secured  a  powerful  friend 
at  court  (Gen.  zl.  13,  14,  21).  Then  a  remarks 
ble  dream  of  Pharaoh,  twice  repeated  under 
different  forms,  recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  chief 
cup-bearer  of  the  King  the  critical  event  of  his 
own  dream  and  its  interpretation.  Thus  were 
the  fortunes  of  Joseph  changed,  and  his  char¬ 
acter  further  developed  by  a  new  series  of  ez- 
periences. 

The  dreams  of  Pharaoh  are  strikingly  Egyp¬ 
tian  in  their  coloring.  The  cow  (the  word  for 
which  here  was  originally  Egyptian, )  was,  in 
hieroglyphics,  the  symbol  of  the  great  goddess 
Isis,  the  nourisher,  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  of 
agriculture  and  of  food,  and  was  itself  sacred 
to  her.  Isis  was  also  the  moon  goddess,  who 
rules  over  the  changing  seasons,  and  in  hiero¬ 
glyphics  she  represents  the  year ;  therefore  it  is 
that  the  seven  cows  represent  seven  years.  And 
as  the  earth  (in  Egypt)  was  fertilized  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  so  the  cows  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  coming  up  out  of  “Yeor,”  which  is 
the  Egyptian  name  of  the  Nile,  and  is  always 
used  in  the  Hebrew.  The  word  meadow  (vs. 
18)  is  also  Egpytian,  with  no  Hebrew  equivalent. 
That  the  lean  cows  stood  by  the  fat  ones  showed 
that  the  famine  years  would  immediately  follow 
the  years  of  plenty. 

There  is  still  in  Egypt  a  kind  of  wheat  which 
bears  seven  ears  cn  one  stalk.  The  repetition 
of  the  dream  (though  under  another  form)  shows 
that  the  events  it  portends  are  imminent  (vs. 
32). 

There  was  in  Egypt  a  special  priestly  caste 
entrusted  with  the  science  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Egpyt.  Its  ritual  has  been  found 
and  shows  that  it  consisted  of  two  classes,  as 
in  verse  8.  The  word  here  rendered  magicians 
is  not  an  Egpytian  word,  and  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  scribes ;  nevertheless  they  were  magicians. 
The  monuments  show  these  scribes  with  pens 
behind  their  ears  and  writing  materials  in  their 
hands.  Tacitus  says  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
interpreted  nightly  visions. 

The  butler  in  “mentioning  his  sins’’  (vs.  9) 
is  thinking,  not  of  the  wrong  he  has  done  to 
Joseph  by  his  ingratitude,  but  of  those  sins 
against  the  king  (vs.  10),  which  brought  him 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  very  man  Pharaoh 
now  needs  to  do  what  the  priests  have  failed  to 
do. 

An  interesting  indication  of  Egpytian  civili¬ 
zation  is  shown  (vs.  14)  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  for  Joseph  to  shave  and  change  his 
clothes  before  appearing  before  Pharaoh  (see 
zliii.  28).  A  Hebrew  would  not  have  thought 
of  shaving  at  any  time,  and  such  punctilio  with 
regard  to  dress  was  not  at  that  period  usual 
among  Semitic  peoples.  Though  Pharaoh  was 
in  such  haste  to  see  Joseph  that  “they  made 
him  run  from  the  hole, ’’  the  prison  (zli.  14). 
yet  these  preparations  must  needs  be  made. 

Joseph’s  answer  to  Pharaoh’s  “I  have  heard 
say  of  thee  that  thou  hearest  a  dream  to  inter¬ 
pret  it,’’  (vs.  15)  was,  however,  very  different 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Egpytian  magicians.  Hie 
perfect  fidelity  to  God  appears  in  hie,  “Ah, 
not  1 1  Ood  will  answer  the  peace  of  Pharaoh,’’ 
(vs.  16.  See  also  vss.  25,32).  There  was  at  this 
period  no  jealousy  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  mind  of  Pharaoh,  nor  would  there  be  in 
any  mind.  Not  only  were  the  Egpytians  at  that 
time  in  a  certain  sense  monotheists,  it  had  not 


yet  occurred  to  the  Hebrews  nor  did  it  for  many 
generations  afterward  that  their  God  was  the 
only  God.  The  Firat  Commandment  does  not  say 
that  he  is,  but  simply  that  Israel  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  none  other  (Ez.  zz.  3),  because  of  the 
gracious  relation  ezisting  between  them  (vs. 
2).  So  long  as  the  Israelites  looked  upon  their 
God  simply  as  supreme  in  regard  to  their  own 
race,  ordn  their  own  territory,  the  other  nations 
had  no  quarrel  with  them  as  to  religion. 

That  Pharaoh  makes  some  additions  in  telling 
his  dream  to  Joseph  is  precisely  in  accord  with 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

The  sudden  elevation  of  Joseph  to  power  was 
due  to  the  conviction  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
courtiers  that  Joseph  was  ezceptionally  favored 
of  heaven,  whence  they  were  convinced  came 
both  the  dream  and  the  power  to  interpret;  with 
a  hearty  assent  to  the  reasonableness  of  Joseph’s 
proposition,  which  also  they  felt  was  divinely 
inspired  and  therefore  a  warrant  of  Joseph’s 
Btness  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  (Gen. 
zli.  38,  39).  But  such  sudden  mutations  of  for 
tune  are  very  common  in  the  East.  All  Elast- 
ern  story,  whether  from  Aryan  Persia  or  Semitic 
Arabia  and  Syria,  or  from  Egypt,  is  full  of  such 
events.  The  office  to  which  Joseph  was  pro 
moled  (vs.  41)  has  its  parallel  both  in  the 
earlier  Egyptian  kingdom,  “overseer  of  the  whole 
land,’’  and  also  in  the  later,  “overseer  of  gran¬ 
aries.’’  The  oval  signet  with  the  king’s  name 
(vs.  42)  is  the  sign  of  the  king  on  the  monu¬ 
ments,  the  thing  most  essentially  representing 
himself.  The  “vesture  of  byseus’’  was  such  as 
Egyptian  priests  wore,  the  golden  neck  chain, 
like  the  signet,  and  also  the  vesture,  was  a  mark 
of  royalty.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Abrekh 
(vs.  43)  translated,  “Bow  the  knee,’’  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  whether  it  is  Egyptian  or  Semitic  is  not 
yet  decided.  So  with  the  name  given  by  Pha¬ 
raoh  to  Joseph  (vs.  45).  Many  different  mean¬ 
ings  have  been  given  it  by  scholars;  least  satis¬ 
factory  of  all  is  probably  that  in  the  margin  of 
our  Bible.  Asenath  (vs.  45)  means,  “she  that 
is  dedicated  to  Neith, ’’  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

The  taz  levied  by  Joseph  (vs.  34)  on  the 
product  of  the  soil  was  not  excessive  when  the 
yield  was  so  great  (vs.  47).  The  monuments 
show  the  scribes  noting  the  contents  of  the  royal 
granaries;  it  now  became  impossible  to  keep 
such  records  (vs.  49)  so  enormous  was  the  yield. 

The  names  Joseph  gives  to  the  two  sons  who 
are  born  to  him  before  the  years  of  dearth  show 
hie  piety.  It  is  gratitude  to  God,  not  frivolity 

- or  indifference  that  makes  him  forget  his 

father’s  house  and  all  his  trouble  (vs.  51);  and 
gratitude  is  again  expressed  in  the  naming  of 
the  second  son.  Fruitful  (vs.  52.) 

There  are  two  records  since  the  Christian  era 
of  just  such  a  famine  as  is  described  in  vss.  53- 
55,  due  to  drought  in  Abyssinia.  They  occurred 
in  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth  centuries  and 
the  first  lasted  seven  years,  from  1064  to  1091 
A.D.  The  general  and  universal  famine  men 
tioned  in  vss.  54,  56,  .57  could  not  be  due  to  this 
cause;  it  was  just  a  coincidence  that  the  fam¬ 
ines  which  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in 
Syria  and  Arabia  should  have  been  so  long  pro¬ 
tracted  at  this  precise  time. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  ten  of  Joseph’s 
brothers  came  to  Egypt  to  buy  food,  since  there 
alone  had  any  provision  against  famine  been 
made— in  tbe  only  country  sufficiently  prolific  to 
render  such  a  provision  possible.  Tbe  beauti¬ 
ful  story  of  chapter  xlii.  is  familiar  to  every  one ; 
its  meaning  is  what  concerns  us.  That  Joseph 
inflicted  so  much  mental  and  moral  pain  upon 
his  brothers  was  due  to  no  spirit  of  revenge,  but 
to  a  deep  spiritual  insight  born  of  his  own  long 
ordeal,  whereby  it  became  clear  to  him  that 
only  through  such  suffering  could  these  men  be 
brought  to  the  state  of  penitence  and  humility 
which  was  essential  to  the  moral  up  building  of 
the  race.  It  was  Joseph’s  misfortune,  which  he 
himself  most  deeply  felt,  that  by  reason  of  his 


position  be  must  himself  be  the  instrument  of 
their  suffering ;  just  as  it  was  part  of  the  great 
vicarious  tragedy  of  humanity  that  Jacob  must 
himself  be  a  sharer  in  the  agony  of  hia  eons — and 
even  the  greatest  sufferer  by  their  necessary  dis¬ 
cipline. 

That  the  story  of  chapters  zlii.-zliv.  is  baaed 
upon  a  ^double  narrative  is  evident.  In  this 
chapter  zlii.  Reuben  is  the  prominent  figure. 
He  refers  (vs.  22)  to  that  part  in  the  crime 
against  Joseph  which  is  attributed  to  him  in 
chapter  zzvii.,  and  it  is  he  who  offers  his  lon^ 
as  hostages  for  Benjamin’s  safe  return  (zlii. 
37).  Iq  tbe  subsequent  chapters,  it  is  Judah 
who  has  the  prominent  part,  and  offers  to  be 
surety  for  his  youngest  brother. 

The  brothers  on  reaching  Egypt  (possibly  in  a 
caravan  with  others,  vs.  5)  found  Joseph  to  be 
the  Shallith  or  governor  over  the  whole  land, 
it  is  a  very  striking  coincidence  that  the  word 
for  governor  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name 
Salatis  or  Silitis,  the  first  of  the  Hyksos  kings 
of  Elgypt.  Our  nezt  lesson  will  give  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  looking  into  the  queetion  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh  and  tbe  date  of 
the  Israelite  migration  to  Egypt. 

Of  course  the  brothers  would  not  recognize 
Joseph  after  twenty  years  (vs.8) ;  but  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  he  should  recognize  them.  He 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  fulfilment  of  his 
dream  (vs.  9).  Tbe  love  of  his  heart  for  hia  own 
brother  Benjamin  appears  in  bis  accusations  (vss. 
9-15),  which  are  all  directed  to  the  end  of 
ascertaining  about  Benjamin’s  a elfare  and  tbe 
feeling  of  the  brothers  toward  him.  Tbe  oath 
which  Joseph  used  (vs.  15)  was  precisely  in 
accordance  with  tbe  later  custom  in  Israel,  who 
swore  by  the  life  of  the  King  (1  Sam  zvii.  55; 
2  Sam:  zi.  11). 

It  is  not  till  the  ten  had  had  the  ezperience  of  a 
captive,  and  found  that  one  of  their  number  was 
to  be  kept  as  a  hostage  that  their  consciences 
began  to  awake.  How  little  Joseph  was  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  desire  to  punish  them  is  shown  by  his 
deep  feeling  as  soon  as  their  penitence  became 
evident  (vs.  24).  The  incident  of  the  money  was 
also  meant  for  their  testing.  A  careful  reading 
shows  two  accounts  here. 

That  the  deep  concern  of  tbe  aged  Jacob  should 
find  its  outlet  in  petulance  (vs.  36)  is  very 
human.  “It  is  on  me  that  all  this  has  come. ’’ 
His  refusal  to  let  Benjamin  go  on  Reuben’s 
surety,  shows  not  so  much  doubt  of  Reuben’s 
stability  as  that  trembling  dread  of  further 
sorrow  which  all  know  who  have  suffered  long 
and  deeply. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Our  Father’s  Care. 

Matt.  vi.  24  34. 

Golden  Text  — He  careth  for  you  — 1  Pet.  v.  7. 

The  lesson  passage,  which  in  Matthew  is  a 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  occurs  in 
Luke  in  connection  with  two  parables,  verse  24 
in  connection  with  tbe  parable  of  tbe  unjust 
steward,  and  the  remainder  of  our  lesson  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  of  the  rich  fool.  Boih  passages 
gain  very  much  in  meaning  from  being  thus 
connected ;  but  there  is  no  necessary  reason  for 
supposing  that  they  were  not  also  spoken,  as 
in  the  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount,  apart  from  any  such 
illustrations.  Truths  so  important  were  often 
repeated  by  our  Lord  in  various  circumstances. 
There  are  some  sayings  of  his  that  occur  four 
times  in  the  Gospels,  always  in  a  different  con¬ 
nection. 

The  word  translated  serve  means  be  a  slave. 
Many  people  are  tbe  slaves  of  mammon,  espe¬ 
cially  in  these  days  when  luxury  is  increasing 
and  money  getting  is  tbe  absorbing  interest  of 
many,  poor  as  well  as  rich.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  free  to  serve  God  when  all  one’s  powers  are 
absorbed  in  business  (Jas.  iv.  4),  nor  when  one’s 
personal  interests  take  a  higher  place  than  duty 
to  God,  as  the  unjust  steward’s  personal  inter- 
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eata  atood  before  the  intereeta  of  hie  master 
<Luke  zvi.  1-8). 

The  word  therefore  in  verse  25  closely  con¬ 
nects  it  with  what  goes  before;  as  if  our  Lord 
had  heard  some  one  saying,  “But  if  we  are  to 
think  exclusively  of  God's  service,  what  shall 
we  live  on  f  how  shall  our  lives  be  sustained  ?’’ 
“That  is  your  Master’s  affair, ’’ the  Ijord  an¬ 
swers.  It  is  always  the  master’s  duty  to  pro¬ 
vide  food  and  raiment  for  his  servants.  They 
have  not  to  be  anxious  (this  is  what  the  word 
thought  used  to  mean  in  such  a  connection) 
about  their  necessary  subsistence,  for  no  master 
permits  his  servants  to  lack  the  things  that  they 
need  in  order  to  be  good  servants.  The  parable 
of  the  rich  fool  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  a 
man  to  insure  his  own  happiness  by  heaping  up 
wealth.  But  God’s  service  gives  deep  and  last¬ 
ing  happiness  with  or  without  wealth.  The 
beautiful  allusion  to  the  birds  (verse  26)  gives 
a  new  ground  of  certainty  that  God  will  pro¬ 
vide.  As  has  been  beautifully  paraphrased, 
“The  birds  are  God’s  creatures,  but  ye  are 
Ood't  children.  ’’  He  wilt  care  for  hie  children. 

The  obscure  word  translated  stature  in  verse 
27  ought  perhaps  to  be  age,  and  it  seems  proba¬ 
ble  that  Jesus  had  the  parable  of  the  rich  fool 
in  his  mind  here.  No  one  can  add  to  hie  years, 
however  much  anxious  thought  he  gives  to  the 
subject. 

The  allusion  to  the  lilies  (probably  the  bril¬ 
liant  anemone  of  the  southern  uplands)  seems  to 
teach  that  God  will  give  more  than  the  mere 
necessaries  to  those  who  are  wholly  devoted  to 
his  service.  Much  more  is  in  antithesis  to  so ; 
if  he  makes  the  flower  so  beautiful,  much  more 
you,  the  verse  says:  all  the  more  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  set  free  from  anxious  thought  about  tem¬ 
poral  things. 

The  true  interest  of  the  Christian  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  His  righteousness.  God  will 
take  care  of  the  rest. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

Confldenee. 

Jan.  81.  Abraham's  confidence.  Heb.  11 : 8-10, 17-19. 

Feb.  1.  Job's  confidence.  Job  13 : 0-16. 

3.  Gideon's  confidence.  Jndg.  7:9-111. 

3.  Elisha's  confidence  2  Kings  6 :  8-17. 

4.  Habakkuk's  confidence.  Hab.  8 : 17-19. 

6.  Panl's  confidence.  Acts  27  : 18-2S. 

6.  Topic— "The  Christian's  confidence.  1  Sam. 

22 :  1-4, 29-37 ;  1  Pet.  1 : 8-9. 

The  word  confldence,  in  the  King  James  Ver¬ 
sion,  does  service  for  a  number  of  Greek  words. 
One  of  them  means  the  freedom  or  boldness  with 
which  one  speaks.  Another  designates  his  cour¬ 
age  in  bearing.  A  third  emphasizes  the  depths 
of  his  conviction,  he  is  thoroughly  persuaded  in 
hia  own  mind.  The  fourth  word  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  on  which  he  stands  or  rests.  The 
common  Version  is  not  consistent  in  its  transla¬ 
tions.  It  seeks  variety  and  beauty  of  expression 
rather  than  literary  uniformity.  In  verses  13,  29, 
and  31  of  the  twenty  eighth  chapter  of  Acts,  the 
word  which  is  elsewhere  translated  confldence  is 
there  rendered  boldnesa.  The  confldent  man  is 
sure  of  hia  foundation.  Hie  feet  are  upon  the 
rock  of  faith,  not  on  the  sands  of  doubt  He  is 
thoroughly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  and  is 
able  to  give  a  reaaon  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
him.  Because  of  solid  foundation  and  Arm  con¬ 
viction,  he  is  courageous  in  bearing  and  bold 
in  speech.  Peter  had  seen  the  risen  Lord,  there¬ 
fore  he  did  not  fear  the  Sanhedrin  which  had 
crucifled  Him. 

The  doubt  of  to  day  in  not  so  noisy  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  It  insinuates  rather  than 
asserts.  Uncertain  of  its  own  position  it  has 
become  uncertain  of  all  positions.  Gnostic  has 
become  agnostic.  It  thinks,  reckons,  surmises, 
suspects,  guesses,  speculates,  presumes,  but  does 
not  know.  It  formerly  denied  God’s  existence. 
It  is  content  to-day  to  say  it  does  not  know.  Its 


politeness  must  not  be  mistaken  for  piety.  Dis¬ 
trust  of  self  is  the  first  step  toward  trust  in 
Christ.  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent  the 
present  condition  is  hopeful.  One  can  only  be 
filled  with  God’s  fulness  ashs  is  emptied  of  self. 

Paul  lost  confidence  in  himself.  The  contrast 
between  satisfaction  with  self  at  Stephen’s  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  and  dissatisfaction  with  self  at  Damas¬ 
cus  is  striking.  “For  I  know  that  in  me,  that 
is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing;  for  to 
will  is  present  with  me ;  but  to  do  that  which 
is  good  is  not.  For  the  good  which  I  would,  I 
do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not  that  I 
practice.  But  if  what  I  would  not,  that  I  do, 
it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  which  dwell¬ 
eth  in  me.  I  find  then  the  law,  that  to  me  who 
would  do  good,  evil  is  present’’  (Romans  vii). 
This  wretched  man  who  knew  not  how  to  be 
delivered  out  of  the  body  of  this  death,  saw  the 
glorious  Christ  and  in  Him  became  complete. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  requires  denser  igno¬ 
rance  of  self,  or  greater  presumption  upon  the 
credulity  of  others,  than  the  denial  of  sin.  If 
there  is  neither  sin  nor  guilt  but  only  ignorance 
or  misfortune,  then  our  courts  are  worse  than 
an  impertinence,  they  are  an  outrage.  By  what 
right  do  we  condemn  and  confine  men  for  that 
which,  as  it  has  no  existence  between  them  and 
God,  cac  have  no  existence  between  man  and 
man  ? 

Paul  lost  confidence  in  himself,  but  he  gained 
confidence  in  Christ.  Looking  inward  he  saw 
sin,  outward  he  saw  trial,  upward  he  saw  tri¬ 
umph.  Hie  abhorrence  of  Paul  led  him  to  cleave 
to  Christ.  “For  I  know  Him  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him 
against  that  day’’  (2  Timothy  i.  12).  He  rested 
in  a  person,  not  a  system.  If  doubts  are  assail¬ 
ing  you,  or  your  faith  is  wavering,  take  your 
Concordance  and  study  the  things  which  Paul 
knew.  If  then  you  will  remember  that  your 
faith  may  make  you  heir  of  all  Hie  possessions, 
you  will  see  how  easy  it  is  for  a  pauper  to  be¬ 
come  a  prince  of  God.  Judas  ought  to  have 
gone  to  Christ  that  wild  night,  instead  of  to 
the  chief  priests  and  elders,  with  hia  confession, 
“I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent 
blood.’’  He  did  not  know  the  depth,  length, 
height,  and  breadth  of  that  love  which  passeth 
knowledge. 

To  accept  Christ  is  one  thing,  to  abide  in 
Him  another.  The  trials  of  life  are  often  be¬ 
yond  comprehension.  We  need  Paul’s  confidence 
here.  “And  we  know  that  to  them  that  love 
God  all  things  work  together  for  good,  even  to 
them  that  are  called  according  to  His  purpose’’ 
(Rom.  viii.  28).  “Wherefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  for  as  much 
as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord’’  (1  Cor.  xv.  58).  No  event  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord  so  staggered  His  disciples  as  His  cru¬ 
cifixion  and  death.  Ere  fifty  days  had  passed, 
they  discovered  that  what  they  had  regarded  as 
defeat,  was  unparalleled  triumph.  His  resur¬ 
rection  became  the  thrilling  theme  of  their  ser¬ 
mons.  The  one  event  which  Christ  commanded 
us  to  celebrate  is  His  death.  Paul’s  faith  en¬ 
abled  him  to  believe  what  we  now  see  concern¬ 
ing  his  life.  Of  the  sermons  which  he  preached 
when  at  liberty  we  have  but  little.  The  Epis¬ 
tles  of  the  imprisonment  have  been  moulding 
forces  of  the  past  and  are  to  wield  weightier  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  future.  At  freedom  he  preached 
to  hundreds,  in  prison  to  millions.  In  the  one 
case  he  touched  the  time  which  then  was,  in  the 
other,  the  ages  to  come.  It  is  easy  for  me  to 
think  of  Paul  thanking  Christ  for  making  him 
a  perpetual  power  by  so  slight  a  thing  as  im¬ 
prisonment.  “Surely  the  sufferings  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  time  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  which  has  been  revealed  in  and 
through  Him.’’  That  which  was  true  of  and 
I  for  Paul  is  just  as  true  of  and  for  us. 


Paul  was  as  confident  concerning  the  unseen  as 
the  seen.  “For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 
hands  eternal  in  the  heavens’’  (2  Cor.  v.  1). 
In  that  great  crisis  which  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  Apostleb  with  such  dread,  Christ  said,  “Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  Me.  In  My  Father’s  house  are 
many  mansions,  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have 
told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And 
if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 
again  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where 
I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also’’  (John  xiv. ).  We 
ought,  in  life  and  health,  to  become  familiar 
with  those  great  truths  which  are  such  a  conso¬ 
lation  in  death.  Throughout  these  passages, 
Paul  dreads  neither  past,  present,  nor  future. 
Looking  backward  he  could  say,  “I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith.’’  Concerning  the  present 
he  knew  that  he  could  “do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengthened  him.’’  For  the  future 
there  was  “the  crown  of  righteousness  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day. ’’  I  have  a  picture  of  “Confidence, ’’ 
which  abides  with  me.  The  speaker  is  Fanny 
Crosby,  frail  and  blind.  Her  face  is  radiant 
and  her  voice  thrills  as  she  puts  in  poetic  form 
the  Gospel  truth : 

“Some  day  my  earthly  house  will  fall, 

I  cannot  tell  how  soon  'twill  be. 

But  this  I  know— My  All  In  All 
Has  now  a  place  in  Heaven  for  me." 

A  deep  and  holy  calm  falls  on  the  vast  throng 
which  has  listened  spell-bound  to  her  recital 
of  the  whole  of  the  sweet  hymn.  She  was  confi¬ 
dent  of  this  very  thing,  that  He  which  began 
a  good  work  in  her  will  perfect  it  until  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  Julian  Hsath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bsals.  Gor.  Bec'y. 

Miss  Clara  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Aliob  C.Matrb.  Bnpt. 


OUR  LITTLE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The  “Happy  Hour’’  comes  every  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  every  Wednesday  at  three,  the 
“little  mothers  or  housekeepers’’  form  another 
happy  group,  who  are  devoted  to  their  kind 
leader.  Miss  Hamilton. 

The  club  was  opened  in  the  fall  with  six  little 
girls,  and  now  there  are  twelve,  who  never  miss 
a  meeting  if  it  can  be  helped.  They  all  come 
from  sad  homes  in  which  they  have  had  from 
their  earliest  recollection  a  share  in  the  burdens, 
keeping  the  house,  and  looking  after  baby  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  while  mothers  are  at  work,  and 
too  often  not  having  all  they  ought  to  nourish 
their  slender  little  frames,  but  all  cares  are  left 
behind  when  they  come  to  their  meetings. 

Nothing  gives  one  a  more  heartsick  feeling 
than  that  old  weary  and  listless  look  that  is  too 
often  found  on  such  children’s  faces.  They  have 
to  learn  how  to  play,  and  how  to  enjoy,  fortu¬ 
nately  they  are  apt  pupils.  At  first  Miss  Ham¬ 
ilton  felt  she  had  gained  a  great  point  if  she 
saw  a  faint  smile,  now  she  is  rejoiced  to  see 
them  “smile  aloud’’  very  frequently,  and  get 
as  merry  over  a  game  of  blind  man’s  buff  as  any 
other  children. 

One  little  maiden  regretted  the  other  day  that 
she  had  had  to  miss  a  meeting  “because  baby 
died  in  the  hospital,  and  I  did  not  like  to 
come.’’  She  did  not  pretend  to  mourn  the  lit¬ 
tle  creature  who  had  spent  most  of  its  short  life 
in  the  hospital,  and  she  had  had  no  chance  to 
get  fond  of  it,  but  there  was  an  innate  sense  of 
propriety,  and  deference  to  the  dread  visitor 
Death,  who  could  not  aeem  to  her  as  he  did  to 
on -lookers,  the  blessed  deliverer. 
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The  hrst  hour  of  their  meeting  is  given  to 
sewing,  usually  to  learning  how  to  patch  and 
mend,  sometimes  garments  that  they  bring  with 
them  to  have  prepared  and  started  so  that  they 
can  take  them  home  and  finish.  Now  for  a  little 
reward  of  merit  they  are  making  needle-books 
of  some  pretty  pieces  of  silk  that  were  sent  to 
them. 

One  little  girl,  partially  paralyzed  on  her  right 
side,  is  learning  to  sew  with  her  left  hand  and 
is  succeeding  very  nicely.  While  they  sew, 
their  leader  reads  to  them,  sometimes  a  story, 
more  often  some  simple  book  on  natural  history 
or  physiology,  to  which  they  listen  very  atten 
tively  only  interrupting  to  exclaim:  “Isn’t  that 
queer!’’  or  “I’ll  just  tell  my  mamma  that,’’  or 
something  showing  their  close  interest.  Many 
new  words  have,  of  course,  to  be  explained  to 
them,  their  ideas  being  somewhat  confused  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  when  in  reading  about  a  bird. 
Miss  Hamilton  asked  what  “pinions’’  meant, 
and  after  a  dead  silence  the  answer  was  volun¬ 
teered,  “Something  we  think  about  ourselves.  ’ ’ 

At  four  o’clock  the  work  is  put  away  and 
they  have  half  an  hour  of  calisthenics,  which  is 
doing  wonders  for  them  ;  two  of  them,  the  little 
paralyzed  girl  and  another  having  increased  two 
inches  in  chest  measure  since  they  began  the 
exercises  in  November,  and  with  all  there  is  a 
perceptible  gain.  Some  are  so  interested  that 
they  drill  at  home  and  get  their  little  sisters 
and  brothers  to  join  them.  They  very  much 
need  some  wands,  for  although  it  was  suggested 
that  they  could  bring  broomsticks  from  home, 
they  don’t  seem  able  to  get  them,  and  they  are 
rather  heavy  for  small  arms.  Would  not  one  of 
our  readers  like  to  send  them  a  set. 

After  these  exercises  they  sing  with  much 
pleasure  some  of  the  kitchen  garden  songs,  and 
when  it  grows  too  dark  to  see  the  music,  they 
finish  with  a  dance  or  a  game  of  puss  in  the- 
corner. 

Now  a  new  pleasure  is  before  them.  They 
have  been  invited  to  join  a  class  in  Miss 
Huntington’s  Cooking  School  once  a  week,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Third  avenue  rail¬ 
road  they  are  to  have  their  transportation  free. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  who  is  most  enchanted,  the 
leader  or  the  children. 


THOUOCJGHNESS  IN  CHABITT  WORK. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck,  was 
one  of  the  first  and  most  successful  of  Presidents 
of  Charitable  Guilds.  Her  success,  however, 
was  due  less  to  her  honored  name  than  to  the 
fact  that  she  herself  controlled  every  detail  of 
the  undertaking,  examining  the  garments  sent 
in,  and  considering  the  applications  for  a  share 
in  their  distribution.  She  would  not  pass  slov¬ 
enly  work,  and  was  known  on  at  least  one  occa¬ 
sion  to  animadvert  severely  on  the  conduct  of 
pseudo-charitable  donors,  who  thought  “any¬ 
thing  good  enough  for  the  poor.’’ 

In  an  age  when  the  number  of  charitable 
schemes  is  legion,  these  examples  of  thorough 
ness  deserve  careful  consideration.  Who  has  not 
known  people  who  give  their  names  right  and 
left,  and  join  with  a  light  heart  and  a  feeling 
of  conscious  virtue  any  philanthropic  undertak¬ 
ing  offered  to  their  notice  f  Having  done  this, 
they  go  away,  and  with  equal  light  heartedness 
forget  all  about  it,  give  endless  trouble  to  sec¬ 
retaries  in  futile  efforts  to  look  them  up,  fail 
to  keep  their  appointments  to  supervise  Girl’s 
Clubs  or  Mother’s  Meetings,  do  not  pay  their 
promised  subscriptions  and  when  reminded  of 
the  day  to  send  in  garments,  forward  weird 
ones  badly  cut,  too  small  for  any  one  but  a  doll, 
or  of  such  strange  shape  that  it  is  impossible 
to  guess  to  what  portions  of  the  human  frame 
they  should  be  applied. 

The  want  of  thoroughness  is  very  detrimental 
to  the  progress  of  satisfactory  work  among  the 
poor— -Sunday  Magazine. 


Children’s  Department 


THE  OLD  WOODSHED. 

When  the  sunset  hour  has  come. 

And  1  resi  In  my  bis  chair. 

The  children  gather  round  me, 

Pat  my  cheeks  and  smooth  my  hair; 
Climb  up  on  my  knee  and  ask. 

In  their  ways  so  sweet  and  coy. 

Grandpa,  please  to  tell  about 
When  you  were  a  little  boy.” 

Then  I  say :  “  What  shall  I  teU, 

Stories  of  the  summer  days. 

Of  the  winter  with  its  sports. 

Or  about  the  old  school  ways  ?” 

But  somehow  they're  sure  to  say, 

”  Tell  of  Patty,  please,  and  Ned, 

And  the  fun  you  used  to  have 
Playing  in  the  old  woodshed.” 

I  tell  them  the  same  stories 
I  have  told  them  oft  before. 

Yet  they  never  seem  to  tire. 

And  when  twilight  hour  is  o'er 
They  go  with  happy  faces 
And  kind  good-bye  words  to  play, 
lA  bile  I  still  linger  thinking 
Of  those  times  long  passed  away. 

Fain  would  I  turn  and  journey 
Back  to  the  dear  old  home-place. 

Hear  father's  kindly  counsel. 

See  my  loving  mother's  face. 

And  be  once  again  a  boy. 

With  sweet  Patty,  and  with  Ned, 

Playing  as  we  used  to  play. 

Out  in  the  old  woodshed. 

—By  Susan  Tkall  Pzrrt. 


OLADBROOK. 


By  JOHN  A  CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  a  Country  Road. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do  I’’  said  Mildred, 
in  much  perplexity. 

“Are  you  all  alone?’’  the  man  asked. 

“I  have  my  dolly  and  my  dog,’’  replied  Mil¬ 
dred,  pointing  to  the  waxen  lady  that  reposed 
in  her  arms,  and  nodding  toward  Tip,  who  was 
darting  wildly  about,  very  much  relieved  at 
finding  l.imself  out  of  the  stuffy  car. 

“Rather  dull  company,  I  should  fancy,’’  said 
the  station-master,  smiling.  “Nobody  else  ?’’ 

“I  eat  with  a  nice  lady,  and  talked  with  her; 
and  Tip  sat  on  my  lap  all  the  way,  staring  out 
of  the  window;  and  I  wasn’t  so  lonely, ’ 
confessed  Mildred. 

“It’s  strange  your  folks  didn’t  cornel  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ll  have  to  walk  there.  I  would  go 
with  you,  but  I  can’t  leave  my  station  here;  and 
there’s  no  one  else  to  send.  But  you’ll  surely 
find  the  place,  everybody  round  here  knows 
where  Gladbrook  is  I  It’s  now  five  minutes  after 
four,  and  you  ought  to  be  there  long  before 
dark.  It  takes  an  hour  to  drive  there  by  the 
carriage  road,  but  there’s  a  ‘short  cut’  right 
over  that  field  there,  and  that’s  the  way  you 
ought  to  go.’’ 

Mildred  was  far  from  tired,  even  after  her 
long  journey  in  the  cars;  and  thanking  the 
station  master,  she  started  off  on  her  strange 
walk,  with  Tip  bounding  lightly  by  her  aide, 
barking  and  leaping  like  a  dog  bereft  of  hie 
senses.  His  bright  red  bow  made  a  gay  bit  of 
color  in  the  green  field,  and  the  station-master 
followed  the  group  with  his  eyes  till  they  turned 
a  corner  and  were  lost  to  view. 

The  farther  Mildred  trudged,  the  lees  she 
cared  to  reach  her  destination.  So  they  had 
not  thought  enough  of  her  to  send  the  carriage, 
or  even  somebody  to  act  as  guide  I  She  knew 
that  Aunt  Catharine  had  asked  her  to  come  to 
Gladbrook,  and  that  her  father,  three  or  four 
days  since,  had  written  to  let  them  know  the 
exact  time  of  Mildred’s  arrival.  He  had  said, 
too,  tha^  the  carriage  would  be  waiting  for  her. 
Maybe  they  had  not  received  his  letter. 

With  her  mind  full  of  these  thoughts,  the  lit¬ 
tle  traveller  plodded  on.  The  village  clock 


struck  five ;  for  nearly  an  hour  she  had  been 
walking.  Suddenly,  she  began  to  grow  very 
weary,  and  it  was  hard  to  drag  her  feet  across 
the  rough  path.  As  she  wondered  how  much 
longer  the  way  would  prove,  she  caught  sight 
of  a  large  white  house  far  ahead,  its  roof  peep¬ 
ing  out  from  a  thick  growth  of  trees. 

“Tba*^  must  be  Gladbrook!’’  she  cried  aloud, 
as  she  hastened  her  straggling  footsteps. 

Turning  from  the  field  path  into  a  broad 
country  road,  lined  with  various  shrubs,  she 
spied  a  fallen  tree-trunk  lying  near,  and  sat 
down  upon  it  for  a  short  rest.  But  Tip  still 
raced  madly  about,  prying  into  ail  kinds  of 
queer  holes,  and  once  emitting  a  wail  of  woe 
as  some  indignant  insect  gave  him  a  nip  on  bis 
tender  nose. 

Soon  there  came  the  rumble  of  wheels,  and 
the  quick  pattering  of  a  horse’s  hoofs.  Mildred 
glanced  up  to  see  the  most  charming  sight  she 
had  beheld  for  many  a  long  day — a  wee  dog -cart, 
painted  black  and  red,  drawn  by  a  tiny  pony, 
white  as  enow,  and  in  the  vehicle  a  lovely  little 
girl,  with  great  violet  eyes  and  long  golden  hair. 
The  scarlet  harness  glistened  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  nickel  decorations  fiashed  as  they  passed 
with  a  dash,  the  small  driver  staring  wonder- 
inglyat  Mildred,  who  thought  that  to  drive  such 
a  dear  pony  must  be  the  acme  of  earthly  bliss. 

But  Tip  caused  a  diversion.  Essaying  to 
cross  the  road  in  front  of  the  fine  equipage,  and 
not  noticing  the  on-coming  pony,  he  was  struck 
by  one  of  its  hoofs,  and  emitted  such  a  yelp  of 
pain  that  Milly  was  sure  he  had  received  his 
death  blow,  and  rushed  to  him  in  dire  terror.  ^ 
The  other  little  maid  had  alighted  from  the  dog¬ 
cart,  and  was  leading  the  pony  back  to  where 
Tip  lay  upon  the  grass  by  the  way  side,  howling 
most  dismally,  and  pathetically  stretching  three 
paws  up  into  the  May  air. 

Both  children  reached  the  dog  at  the  same 
time.  Mildred  at  once  dropped  upon  her  knm 
by  her  suffering  pet,  and  the  pretty  stranger, 
who  seemed  to  be  of  Milly’s  age,  bent  also  to 
examine  the  victim,  still  holding  to  the  bright 
reins. 

“I’m  so  sorry!’’  she  said,  soberly.  “I  ought 
to  have  looked  ahead,  but  1  was  watching  you 
on  that  old  log !  He  isn’t  hurt  very  much,  is 
be  ?’’ 

“I— I  don’t  think  so!’’  stammered  Mildred 
who  had  been  carefully  inspecting  Tip  for  signs 
of  any  wound,  without  finding  any.  “I  hope 
not !  It  was  bis  fault,  anyway,  and  not  yours ; 
he  tried  to  cross  the  road,  and  he  was  run  over. 

I  can’t  find  any  hurt  on  him  I  Stand  up.  Tip, 
and  be  quiet  for  a  minute!’’ 

Thus  adjured.  Tip  did  manage  to  rise,  and 
his  howls  immediately  ceased.  He  stared  down 
at  his  feet  in  much  amazement,  and  then  glanced 
wonderingly  at  bis  little  mistress.  Mildred 
laughed. 

“I  don’t  believe  he’s  harmed  at  all,  the 
scamp!  He  just  thought  he  was!  Aren’t  you 
just  as  well  as  ever,  Tip  ?’’  she  asked. 

And  Tip  instantly  began  to  caper  about  so 
actively  that  the  girls  soon  saw  that  fright,  and 
not  pain,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  dismal  cries. 

“I’m  awfully  glad !’’  said  the  stranger.  “I 
can’t  bear  to  hurt  any  animal !  We  ought  to 
keep  looking  ahead  when  we’re  driving,  but  I 
was  wondering  who  you  were,  and  what  you 
were  doing  on  that  trunk.’’ 

“I’m  going  to  Gladbrook,’’  explained  Milly. 
“That’s  the  big  house  over  there,  isn’t  it?’’ 

“Yes,  that’s  Gladbrook!  But  what  do  you 
want  there  ?’’ 

“I’m  Mildred  Deane,  and  my  Aunt  Catharine 
wanted  me  to  come  and  stay  with  her  for  a  time, 
and  I’m  coming.  But  there  wasn’t  any  carriage 
at  the  station,  and  I  started  to  walk !’’ 

“Then  you  must  be  my  cousin, ’’ cried  the 
other,  in  much  surprise.  “I’m  May  Fanning, 
and  your  Aunt  Catharine  is  my  Aunt  Catharine, 
too!  Don’t  you  see ?’’ 
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Mildred  did  not. 

“But  Aunt  Catharine  livea  alone,”  aaid  ahe. 
"Oh,  7ea.  I  know!  But  we  came  last  Chriat- 
maa.  Mamma  and  Fred  and  Totty  and  I,  and 
we’re  going  to  stay  till  Papa  comes  home  from 
Europe  next  summer.  He’s  studying  to  be  a 
great  doctor.  If  you’re  going  to  Oladbrook, 
I’ll  drive  you  over  in  my  dog  cart!  You  needn’t 
be  afraid  ;  for  1  can  drive,  and  Cream  wouldn’t 
run  away  for  anything  in  the  world!” 

Mildred  was  but  too  delighted.  Having  kissed 
her  new  cousin,  she  clambered  with  Tip  and 
Qlorianna  into  the  dog-cart,  and  when  May  was 
seated  beside  her,  and  bad  gathered  up  the 
reins  and  the  dainty  whip,  they  were  off  again 
like  the  wind. 

As  they  flew  onward  over  the  shady  road,  Mil¬ 
dred  held  her  hat,  and  almost  gasped  for  breath. 

”Oh,  it’s  just  lovely!”  she  exclaimed,  when 
their  carriage  bounced  over  a  tiny  hill,  and  gave 
them  a  thrill. 

May  was  much  pleased  at  this,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  concluded  that  her  cousin  would  prove  a 
delightful  companion. 

”We  didn’t  know  you  were  coming  so  soon,” 
she  presently  said,  ”or  Aunt  Catharine  would 
have  sent  some  one  for  you !  She’s  dreadfully 
particular  in  such  matters!” 

“Papa  wrote  a  letter!”  cried  Mildred.  “And 
he  told  what  train  I  was  coming  on  !” 

“I  don’t  believe  Aunt  got  it,  then!  It’s 
funny,  I  think!  They  must  have  sent  it  wrong 
in  the  poet- oflice!  But  you’ll  reach  Gladbrook 
all  right,  now!” 

Milly  felt  sure  she  would  at  their  present  rate 
of  speed ;  for  Cream,  thinking  of  the  hearty 
supper  awaiting  him  in  the  comfortable  barn, 
was  doing  hie  beet. 

“I  should  think  you’d  be  awfully  glad  to  have 
a  nice  pony  like  Cream !”  said  Mildred,  half 
enviously.  “He  has  a  lovely  name,  and  it  just 
flts  him,  too!” 

“He’s  the  beet  pony  that  ever  lived !”  ex¬ 
claimed  May,  enthusiastically.  “Papa  gave  him 
to  me  just  before  he  went  away,  and  he  loves 
me  so,  and  knows  such  cunning  tricks!  He 
rune  to  meet  me  when  I  go  to  the  field,  and  he 
eats  sugar  out  of  my  band.  Sr>me  day  I’m  to 
have  a  dear  blue  saddle,  and  then  I’ll  ride  on 
his  back,  and  I’ll  like  that  even  better  than  the 
dog-cart!  May  be  you’ll  learn  to  ride  him,  if 
you  stay  long  enough !” 

“I’ll  be  here  till  October,  papa  says,”  an¬ 
swered  Mildred,  thinking  that  time  would  not 
pass  so  very  drearily  as  she  bad  expected. 

“Oh,  will  you?  That’ll  be  just  fine!  Did 
you  come  all  alone  on  the  cars  f” 

“Papa  came  with  me  to  the  city.  And  the 
rest  of  the  way  I  was  alone!” 

“How  could  you  do  it  f  Weren’t  you  dread¬ 
fully  lonely  ?” 

“No,  indeed!  At  first  I  was,  but  I  had  my 
doll  and  Tip,  and  1  talked  a  lot  with  a  funny 
old  woman  who  sat  with  me !  But  I  felt  scared 
when  I  didn’t  see  anyone  waiting  for  me  at  the 
depot;  papa  said  they  would  send  the  carriage !” 

“So  they  would,  if  they  had  got  the  letter!” 
assured  May.  “I’m  sorry!  You  must  be  tired, 
for  you  had  walked  a  long  way  from  the  depot 
when  I  saw  you  on  the  log.” 

“I  am  tired,”  Milly  confessed.  “I'm  hun¬ 
gry,  too,  but  I  don’t  want  to  see  Aunt  Catharine 
so  very  much !” 

“Are  you  afraid  of  her  ?” 

“I  was  when  I  saw  her  last,  when  she  visited 
us  a  long  time  ago!” 

“Well,  BO  am  I,  a  little  bit!  She’s  awfully 
queer  but  she  is  pretty  good  sometimes !  Maybe 
you’ll  like  Mamma  better!” 

Oh,  my  other  aunt  Aunt  Mabel!  I  like  her 
name  much  better,  anyhow !  Do  you  know  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  have  a  horrid  time  at 
Oladbrook,  all  alone  with  Aunt  Catharine?” 

“Well,  you  won’t  bo  alone!  My  brother  and 
inter  are  there,  besides  me!  Fred  is  thirteen. 


and  he’s  lame,  and  has  to  walk  on  crutches  and 
is  sick  a  great  deal,  which  makes  him  very  thin 
and  white.  And  Totty,  she’s  three.  You  won’t 
have  much  time  to  mope  or  do  anything  else 
while  she’s  around,  I  can  tell  you !  She’s 
been  lost  four  times  since  she  came,  and  she  gets 
into  all  sorts  of  scrapes !  1  used  to  do  that,  but 
I  don’t  any  more,  for  I  m  over  ten  years  old ! 
How  old  are  you  ?” 

Mildred  told  her  age,  and  May  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  they  were  so  nearly  alike 
in  that.  Just  before  they  reached  the  big 
bouse,  she  allowed  Milly  to  take  the  whip  and 
reins,  while  she  examined  Tip  and  the  doll. 
Though  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  her  skill.  Mil- 
dred  accepted  her  mission,  and  succeeded  very 
well  in  her  first  attempt  at  drivingr^while  May 
looked  on  and  applauded  at  intervals. 

The  western  sky  was  glowing  with  gay  clouds, 
and  the  trees  along  the  road  cast  long  shadows 
across  the  fields;  an  early  moon  was  rising  in 
the  East,  and  the  evening  star  was  already 
faintly  beaming ;  the  air  was  very  still.  Not  far 
in  advance,  some  cows  were  being  driven  home 
I  from  pasture.  Altogether,  Mildred  thought  it 
a  very  beautiful  scene,  and  felt  that  she  would 
never  forget  that  pleasant  ride. 

At  length  May  again  took  up  the  reins,  and 
with  skilful  hands  guided  Cream  into  a  lane, 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  violets  and  other 
blossoms.  This  was  evidently  another  “short 
cut,”  which  soon  led  into  a  gravelled  carriage 
drive  through  well-kept  grounds;  Mildred  had 
glimpses  of  smooth  lawns,  brilliant  flower-beds, 
large,  spreading  trees,  and  one  or  two  tinv 
summer  bouses,  and  she  could  hear  the  sound  of 
a  distant  fountain. 

After  driving  through  what  Mildred  thought 
the  longest  private  road  she  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of,  they  came  out  into  a  wide,  gravelled 
space,  beyond  which  lay  the  extensive  bouse, 
and  Mildred  caught  a  general  view  of  many  bal¬ 
conies  and  pillars,  large  windows,  and  a  broad 
piazza  on  which  several  people  were  gathered, 
some  in  easy-chairs,  others  seated  on  the  steps. 
The  pony  was  uken  in  charge  by  a  coachman, 
who  hastened  from  the  rear  of  the  house;  Mil¬ 
dred  and  May  were  helped  to  alight,  with  the 
doll,  of  course,  and  the  excited  dog,  who  was 
barking  loudly;  then,  while  Cream  was  led 
around  to  the  stables,  May  took  Mildred’s  hand, 
crying,  “This  is  Oladbrook!”  and  marched 
swiftly  with  her  towards  the  expectant  group  on 
the  piazza. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  DEATH  OF  PETS. 

Oirla  and  boys  feel  very  sorry  when  they  lose 
tbeir  pets  by  death.  It  is  touching  to  see  how 
tenderly  they  are  laid  away  to  rest  in  some  pleas¬ 
ant  part  of  the  garden.  A  little  girl  whose  kitty 
died,  had  no  garden  in  which  to  make  its  grave 
— she  lived  in  a  flat  in  the  city,  but  on  her  way 
to  school  she  passed  a  vacant  lot  in  some  parts 
of  which  the  green  grass  bad  been  persevering 
enough  to  grow,  notwithstanding  the  rubbish 
that  had  been  dumped  into  the  lot  and  the 
tramping  of  boy’s  feet  in  ball  playing.  There, 
thought  she,  is  a  nice  place  for  Kitty’s  grave, 
but  if  anyone  saw  her  burying  her  pet  there,  it 
might  be  dug  up  again,  and  its  body  left  to 
suffer  mutilation  at  the  savage  treatment  of 
the  street  dc^s.  So  the  kind  mother  went  with 
her  little  girl  after  dark,  and  they  dug  a  place 
in  the  green  grass,  and  kitty  in  her  wooden  box, 
was  placed  in  it  and  covered  up.  A  stone  from 
a  building  next  the  lot  was  picked  up  and  laid 
on  top  of  the  grave.  For  weeks  the  little  girl 
visited  the  spot  daily  to  see  if  the  grave  was 
still  undisturbed. 

In  Hyde  Park,  near  London,  there  is  a  dog’s 
cemetery,  and  a  lady  has  written  an  account  of 
it  to  “Our  Animql  Friends,”  in  which  she 
says:  “You  might  have  taken  this  pretty  spot 
for  a  babies’  cemetery,  instead  of  one  for  dogs. 


so  nicely  is  it  cared  for-  Mr.  Binbridge,  the 
gate  keeper,  nointed  out  with  great  pride  the 
resting  place  of  Prince,  a  favorite  dog  of  H. 
R.  H.,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  graves  all  covered  with  ivy 
or  flowers,  and  each  one  having  a  little  head¬ 
stone  with  an  inscription.  This  resting  place 
for  dogs  is  only  intended  to  be  used  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  keep  their  graves  in  good 
order.  Mr.  Binbridge  is  both  undertaker  and 
sexton,  and  buries  all  the  doge  himself.  A 
few  are  put  in  plain  wooden  coffins,  but  the 
usual  way  is  to  sew  them  in  canvas  bags  and 
then  put  them  in  the  ground.  The  duties  which 
devolve  upon  Mr.  Binbridge  in  connection  with 
this  work  and  hie  position  as  gate-keeper,  give 
him  sufficient  occupation,  so  that  without 
hard  work,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  is  able 
to  pass  his  declining  years  in  comfort.  Here 
follow  a  few  of  the  inscriptions: 

Here  Rests  Our  Loving  Little  Pickle.  24th 
April,  1894. 

In  Loving  Memory  of  “Dandy,”  died  June 
4th,  1894.  R.  I.  P. 

Darling  Wisp.  April  27th,  1894.  Faithful 
unto  death. 

Spot  (Fox  Terrier).  Died  at  Richmond,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1894.  Loving  Little  Friend  and  Con¬ 
stant  Companion. 


WASTE  HADE  HEL.P. 

To  save,  to  be  thrifty  to  the  point  of  avarice, 
is  the  virtue  or  vice  of  the  French  nation,  and 
it  strongly  tinctures  the  Franco- Belgian  temper¬ 
ament  But  to  teach  children  the  value  of  sav¬ 
ing  what  is  apt  to  seem  to  them  waste  is  not  an 
unadvisable  process.  Much  French  attention 
has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  object  leeeon  given 
to  the  pupils  of  certain  public  schools  of 
Brussels.  During  eight  months  the  scholars, 
rich  and  poor,  were  requested  to  collect  each 
day  and  to  bring  to  school  any  and  all  objects 
that  they  saw  while  coming  and  going  on  their 
schoolways — material  thrown  away  and  counted 
as  refuse  in  the  gutters,  in  vacant  ground, 
street  sweepings,  and  like  deposits.  Waste 
paper,  wood,  fragments  of  leather,  bits  of  metal, 
empty  bottles,  broken  glass,  corks,  cigar  ends, 
and  a  score  of  other  classifications  were  made 
as  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  poured  in  daily.  The 
general  result  was  that  this  unattractive  but  quite 
“convertible”  material  was  sold  to  dealers  in 
raw  material  with  surprising  profits.  They 
provided  clothing  for  about  five  hundred  little 
waifs  of  poverty,  and  furnished  money  for  the 
sending  of  ninety-eight  invalid  children  to  health 
resorts:  paid  for  all  the  books  needed  in  several 
charity  classes,  and  afforded  a  sum  of  several 
hundred  francs  for  the  city’s  Public  Assistance 
of  the  Poor.  Jane  Taylor’s  little  girl  who  cried, 
“Dear  me!  what  signifies  a  pin  wedged  in  a 
rotten  board  ?”  should  have  been  educated  in 
Brussels. — Harper’s  Weekly. 


POLLY  AT  THE  BAILORS’  HORK 

When  the  British  steamer,  Kaffir  Prince,  ar¬ 
rived  in  port  from  Rio  Janeiro,  it  brought  a 
very  interesting  passenger.  Engineer  Foulkes 
had  it  in  charge  and  took  it  to  the  Coasting 
Sailor’s  Home  in  Cherry  street.  It  wes  a  very 
intelligent  Brazilian  parrot.  Mrs  Murray, 
the  wife  of  the  landlord  of  the  Coasting  Sailor’s 
Home,  has  a  young,  bright,  green  parrot  which 
lives  in  a  cage  on  the  table  near  the  hanging 
cage  of  Foulkes’s  pet.  The  runner  for  the 
house  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say  in  contempt  of 
the  green  parrot,  frequently  declaring  it  was 
only  a  crow.  The  stranger  parrot  heard  her 
neighbor  croaking  and  crowing  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evidently  became  very  tired  of 
such  entertainment.  All  at  once  he  exclaimed 
quite  distinctly  in  the  tones  of  the  runner: 
“Shut  up  your  face,  you  crow!” 
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TOPIC  FOR  JANUARY- ••  THE  INDIANS." 

Only  an  outline  can  be  given  this  week  of  the 
very  full  program  of  the  monthly  meeting  which 
was  led  by  Mrs.  S.  F.  Hallock,  Treasurer  of  the 
Woman’s  Indian  Association  of  New  York. 

The  fifty-first  Psalm  was  read  because  this  bad 
been  sung  in  their  native  tongue  by  a  band  of 
Christian  Indians  when  they  were  manacled 
and  taken  in  custody  by  United  States  troops  for 
a  time.  As  an  especial  occasion  for  thanks 
giving  and  a  marked  answer  to  prayer,  Dr. 
Wishard  reported  that  recently  in  connection 
with  evangelistic  services  in  Utah,  a  high  offi 
cial  in  the  Mormon  Church  had  been  converted 
and  brought  clearly  into  the  light  and  liberty 
of  the  blessed  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  report  of  our  Bible  Readers  in  Jar 
rold’s  Valley,  West  Virginia,  had  just  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Miss  Jackson  and  Miss  Newcomb  had 
been  warmly  welcomed  and  are  making  their 
home  with  a  Christian  family,  who  were  won 
through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Spencer.  Riding  on 
horseback  and  fording  streams  are  new  experi 
ences,  the  dread  of  which  the  missionaries  hope 
soon  to  overcome.  Meanwhile  the  Sunday 
school  work  grows. 

Our  work  among  the  Indians  was  reviewed  by 
Mr.  McAfee,  who  pointed  out  on  the  map  sev¬ 
eral  leading  schools.  The  boarding  school  for 
Cberokees  at  lahlequab,  Indian  Territory,  has 
ecently  been  burned,  but  the  lose  is  covered  by 
.nsurance.  This  school  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  has  been  that  among  full  blood  Cher- 
okees  at  Elm  Spring,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
from  Tahlequah,  near  the  centre  of  the  Cherokee 
territory.  The  chapel  school-house  at  this 


I  was  completely  run  down. 

I  could  not  eat,  and 

Could  not  sleep,  was 

Tired  in  the  morning. 
1  could  not  walk 
Without  being  dizzy,  was 
Nervous  and  weak.  I 
Began  taking  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  have 

Not  felt  so  well  for  years. 
I  can  eat  well  and 
Sleep  soundly  and 

Wake  up  feeling  refreshed.” 
Mrs.  Angeline  Magee, 
Vestal  Center,  New  York. 


point  was  recently  demolished  by  a  cyclone.  It 
is  a  great  blessing  that  the  lives  of  teachers  and 
scholars  were  spared.  The  building  is  a  total 
loss. 

Christian  education  is  so  valued  by  these  In¬ 
dians  that  the  boarding  department  in  some  of 
the  schools  is  practically  self  supporting.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  one  of  this  character  at  Old 
Dwight.  ‘ 

At  Unyaka  there  is  work  among  the  Creeks. 
A  picture  of  the  buildings  at  Muskogee,  now 
known  as  Henry  Kendall  College,  was  dis¬ 
played.  Here  are  gathered  Choctaws,  Seminoles, 
Cherokees,  also  white  pupils.  Most  interesting 
work  is  being  prosecuted  here,  the  influence  of 
which  will  be  felt  throughout  the  Territory. 
Quite  a  revenue  accrues  from  tuition  and  board¬ 
ing  pupils  which  reduces  the  expenses  of  the 
Woman’s  Board. 

At  Tucson,  Arizona,  a  profitable  farm  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school.  The  boys  are  industri¬ 
ous  and  the  farm  and  other  industries  to  which 
they  apply  themselves  have  yielded  in  cash 
81,350.  Every  visitor  among  the  Pima  and 
Papego  Indians  is  impressed  by  their  marked 
elevation  and  improvement.  The  Good  Will 
Mission  in  South  Dakota  is  the  centre  of  all 
work  among  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians.  These 
are  composed  of  various  bands  both  strong  and 
friendly.  There  has  been  among  them  a  con¬ 
stant  revolution  since  Dr.  Williamson  translated 
the  Bible  into  their  tongue  and  urged  that  they 
must  be  dealt  with  as  individuals  and  not  as  a 
tribe.  Our  school  work  has  gone  far  to  convince 
the  Government  that  Indians  are  susceptible  of 
elevation. 

The  Good  Will  Mission  shelters  from  100  to 
114  boys  and  girls.  Within  a  radius  of  forty 
miles  there  are  eight  churches,  all  having 
Dakota  pastors.  Every  prominent  Eider  has 
been  an  attendant  of  this  school,  and  scattered 
abroad  are  Christian  homes  where  the  Bible  and 
family  worship  are  prominent.  The  Indians  eay 
that  they  value  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  more 
than  white  people,  because  it  is  so  new  to  them. 
Not  one  of  these  ever  joined  in  the  ghost  dance. 
They  are  loyal  citizens  and  give  valuable  aid  to 
Government  agents.  There  are  twenty  three  In¬ 
dian  Presbyterian  Churches  among  the  Dakotas 
and  with  the  Congregational  Churches  they  hold 
a  missionary  convention  annually.  Last  year 
they  gave  to  Home  Missions  81,409,  averaging 
more  than  one  dollars  member.  The  Good  Will 
Church  sends  missionaries  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  roving  bands. 

One  of  the  most  savage  Indians  in  the  out¬ 
break  of  1862  who  was  then  called  a  “bad,  bad 
man,’’  was  converted  and  is  now  known  as  a 
“good,  good  man.’’  He  resolved  to  risk  bis  life 
in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  a  savage  band  named 
“The  Seven  Brothers, ’’  who  were  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  to  religion.  Now  he  has  among  them  a 
church  of  forty  eight  members. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  White  of  Philadelphia,  when  in 
Europe,  bad  been  hungry  all  summer  for  some 
Home  Missionary  news.  In  the  black  Forest 
she  met  a  gentleman  who  was  enthusiastic  over 
an  experience  in  Arizona.  Being  detained  sev¬ 
eral  hours  at  Tucson  by  a  railroad  accident,  he 
asked  if  there  was  anything  of  interest  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  and  was  directed  to 
the  Tucson  school.  Having  heretofore  known 
nothing  of  Indian  education,  he  was  amazed 
-nd  delighted  to  find  the  progress  there  being 
made,  and  thought  that  he  was  giving  Mrs. 
White  an  astonishingly  new  story. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Sackett 
in  which  she  referred  to  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Nicolar  of  Oldtown,  Maine,  the  delegate 
of  the  Penobscot  Nation  to  the  Maine  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  also  an  author  of  considerable  stand¬ 
ing.  “Miss  Nicolar,  the  daughter  of  this  chief, 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  a  blue-blooded 
American  princess  of  at  least  thirty  generations 
of  descent.’’  H.  E.  B. 


THE  RELATIVE  VALUE 

1^1  ■  of  two  loaves  of 

b  e  understood 


Franklin  Mills  Flour 

A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 


contains  SevermI  Timet  as  much  nutri¬ 
ment  as  a  loaf  made  from  the  ordinary 
white  flour.  Every  pound  of  this  Fine 
Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat  represents 
A  Pound  of  Food  Value.  If  you  value 
good  health,  and  that  of  those  dependent 
upon  you— especially  your  children’s— 
always  buy  your  flour  with  the  fullest 
poslble  knowledge  of  Its  value  for  what 
you  want  of  It— 1.  «.,  FOOD.  The  real 
question  Is,  which  has  the  most  and  the 
highest  nutritive  value,  and  not  which  Is 
the  lowest  In  i>rlce. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  our  flour, 
send  us  his  name  and  your  order— we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Oo.,  Lookport,  N.  Y. 

Booklet  free  for  the  asking. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


As  January  19th  was  the  day  for  the  Man¬ 
agers’  Meeting,  the  usual  half  hour  for  the 
reading  of  missionary  letters  was  well  attended. 
After  Mrs.  Beers  had  opened  the  meeting,  Mrs. 
Riesch  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hawkes  of 
Hamadan.  She  speaks  in  this  letter  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  which  bad  recently  been  held, 
and  regrets  that  so  few  were  able  to  come.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Wishard  bad  set  off  on  their  return  to 
Teheran,  and  Mrs.  Hawkes  hopes  that  they  will 
make  the  journey  in  safety.  “.\s  tbe  roads 
change  from  year  to  year,  new  ditches,  most 
awkward  places  to  cross,  appear  in  different 
places,  bridges  go  to  decay  and  are  not  repaired, 
and  driving  over  a  road  this  year,  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  you  will  not  meet  greater  difficulties 
next  time.’’  Mies  Montgomery  and  her  sister 
had  just  started  on  a  tour  of  tbe  Armenian 
villages,  which  was  to  last  two  or  three  weeks. 
With  such  roads  we  can  fancy  some  of  tbe  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  trip  I  Mrs.  Hawkes  also  encloses 
the  Report  of  the  Jewish  Girls’  School.  Feasts 
and  wedding  festivals  interfere  sadly  with  regu¬ 
lar  attendance,  but  during  the  year  the  roll  had 
varied  from  54  to  63,  with  a  fluctuating  attend¬ 
ance  of  very  small  girls,  whose  names  were  not 
entered  as  regular  scholars.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  two  fold  to  teach  cleanliness  and  God¬ 
liness,  and  the  very  few  years  allowed  the  girls 
before  their  early  marriages  render  this  task  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult.  Still  some  progress  is  made, 
and  when  the  girls  are  in  the  school  for  some 
time  the  improvement  is  very  apparent. 

As  after  their  marriage,  these  girls  have  no 
opportunity  for  further  instruction,  the  effort  is 
made  to  store  their  memories  with  the  truths  of 
the  Bible  as  a  lasting  treasure  for  them  to 
take  away  with  them.  Tbe  school  has  recently 
moved  into  new  quarters,  after  the  usual  diffi¬ 
culties  in  securing  the  right  sort  of  premisee, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  weekly  prayer  meetings 
will  show  some  improvement  in  attendance,  and 
that  the  school  itself  will  prosper. 

Mrs.  Prentice  read  a  pleasant  letter  from  Dr. 
Mary  Burnbam  from  Chinan-fu,  China,  in 
which  she  described  her  journey,  and  told  of 
her  arrival  at  her  destined  station.  She  is  for 
the  present  to  devote  herself  to  tbe  learning  of 
the  language,  before  she  begins  work  in  the 
medical  department. 

Mies  Hawley  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Shields 
who  has  recently  gone  to  Seoul,  Korea.  The 
memorial  home  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  in 
memory  of  Miss  Jacobson  has  not  yet  been  be- 
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All  Kinds 
of  Feet 

look  better  and  feel  better 
when  dressed  in  VICI  KID. 
All  kinds  of  shoes  look  better 
and  wear  better  when  dre(»ed 
with 

VICI 

[Leather  Dressing] 

a  medicine  for  leather,  an  an* 
tidote  for  wear,  a  perfect  pol¬ 
ish  for  msset  shoes  or  calf. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


An  lUastrfttad  book  of  laftrve- 
tiM— **How  to  Buy  obd  Cbre  lor 
yo«r  Sboet.**  mallod  free. 

ROBERT  H.  FOERDERER. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


on  the  Box 

gtiarantees  the  con¬ 
tents  to  be 
the  most 
delicious 
product 
of  candy 
making  skill. 
Alwa)rs  ask  for 


Whitman’s 


1 

I 

I 

I 


a 

I 


Chocolates  and  Confections  I 

8okl  teerywhere.  S 


Wbitman's  /nstmataaeoas  Cbocolmte  | 
is  perfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  dellcloas  and  g 
liealtbrol.  Made  Instantly  with  boiling  water,  g 
STKrHKN  r.  WHITMAN  A  SON.  I 
ISIS  Vhtataat  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  I 


gun  as  it  was  thought  beat  to  have  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Field  and  Misa  Shielda  before  deciding 
upon  the  detaila  of  the  plan.  Both  theae  ladiea 
are  to  apend  the  firat  year  in  the  atudy  of  the 
language.  ‘Mias  Shields  writes :  “lam  very  com 
fortably  and  pleasantly  situated  here  with  Miss 
Strong.  She  is  so  helpful  to  me,  and  as  she  has 
been  living  alone  part  of  the  time  she  is  glad  to 
have  me  here.  I  expect  my  sunshiny  room  to 
look  much  better  when  I  get  my  furniture  here, 
but  we  have  a  sitting  room  in  common,  and  my 
bed  room  and  study  table  are  pleasant,  so  1  can 
easily  wait  for  my  goods.  About  forty  women 
and  more  than  a  dozen  children  came  to  Miaa 
Strong’s  on  Sunday  evening.  She  has  been 
having  services  here  for  them,  but  since  bo  many 
come,  will  meet  them  at  the  church  after  this. 
Theee  little  meetings  were  for  the  women  of 
this  neighborhood.’’ 

Mias  Shields  speaks  of  a  wedding  which  she 
had  attended  of  one  of  Mias  Doty’s  school  girla. 
In  Korea,  marriage  is  a  neceesity  for  all  girls, 
and  yet  they  shrink  from  it,  as  they  know  that 
in  80  many  cases  it  turns  out  a  life  of  hardship, 
and  there  is  the  continued  fear  that  the  husband 
may  bring  home  a  second  wife.  Ibe  children 
are  treated  kindly,  but  not  wisely,  and  often  get 
what  they  want  by  crying  for  it.  Such  Chris¬ 
tian  marriages  as  the  young  people  now  form, 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  miseion  schools, 
give  a  hope  for  brighter  days  in  Korean  homes. 

Miss  Hawley  also  read  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Reutlinger  of  Benito,  Africa.  After  sending 
hearty  thanks  to  those  ladies  at  home,  who  had 
sent  her  out  dreasee,  dolls,  etc.,  for  the  children 
in  her  school,  she  writes:  “Three  little  girls  are 
with  us  not  as  pupils,  but  as  patients.  They 
are  ’Pangwee,  and  on  account  of  a  bad  skin 
disease,  would  be  considered  as  outcasts  in  their 
own  homes,  so  we  have  taken  them  in  out  of 
pity,  and  give  them  shelter  and  food  beside 
doctoring  them  to  the  beet  of  our  ability.  Poor 
little  things,  even  here  they  must  be  kept  sep 
arate  from  the  other  children,  but  they  are  very 
happy,  with  their  funny  little  boueekeeping  all 
by  themselvee.  Yesterday  they  got  into  a  quar¬ 
rel  which  ended  in  a  light,  and  they  bad  to  be 
separated  and  punished.  However,  peace  was 
soon  restored  and  they  are  as  good  friends  again 
as  ever.  They  are  the  first  Fang  girls  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  and  we  do  hope  they  will 
become  well  in  body,  and  learn  something  while 
here  which  will  help  them  in  their  soul  life.’’ 

The  useful  little  miseion  cutter  “Nassau,” 
had  [suddenly  sprung  a  leak,  and  Mr.  Menkel 
was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  save  it  from  utter 
destruction. 

Mrs.  Ward  of  Chicago  spoke  of  the  efforts 
they  were  making  in  the  Board  of  the  Northwest 
to  raise  a  good  sum  toward  the  reduction  of  the 


-SEEDS- 

JDREwhat  you  wanttoiiuniresucoem.  fiO 
7*  sears'  experience,  with  hundreds  of 
testimoniaK  proves  their  real  merit.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalofrue,  FREEaOontaln- 
ing  valuable  information. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS, 

54  &  56  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


TEASiu  COFFEES 

AT  GRBAIXT  BEDCCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set.  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  30 
poundsflUc.  Cockatoo  Tea.  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coflees,  Uc.  Send  for  new 
lllnilruted  reduced  price-list.  Older  now  by  mall 
10  pounds  Tea,  and  setyonr  Premlnm  andSpecta’ 
Presents.  THB  URKAT  AHBBICAN  TEA  OO. 
n  and  n  Yesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  189. 


debt. 

It  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Rodgers  of  Brazil 
has  recently  lost  a  sister.  Miss  Bigelow.  Mrs. 
McEwen  offered  the  cloeing  prayer  remembering 
all  our  miseionaries  in  their  sorrows  and  dis¬ 
couragements  with  tender  sympathy. 

J.  B.  S. 

HOW  THE  CHILD  KNEW  HER  MOTHER. 

The  Red  Indians  in  Canada  once  kidnapped 
eeveral^uhildren,  and  among  them  a  little  girl. 
Some  years  afterwards  our  soldiers  overpowered 
the  Indians,  and  brought  the  captives  back. 
In  view  of  the  army  the  little  girl’s  mother 
examined  the  captives,  hoping  to  find  among 
them  her  long-lost  child.  But  she  failed.  A 
happy  idea  then  flashed  upon  her  mind.  She 
began  singing  a  song  she  had  taught  her  little 
girl ; 

“  I'm  not  alone,  I'm  not  alone.” 

When  the  first  line  was  finished,  a  young 
woman  rushed  forward  and  threw  her  arms 
around  the  singer’s  neck.  Mother  and  child 
were  restored  to  each  other.  There  was  joy 
in  the  army,  but  the  fullest  joy  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  mother. 


Infants’  Wear. 

Hand-made  Long  and  Short  Dresses, 
Lace-trimmed  Robes, 

French  Guimpes,  Ladies’  Underwear, 
Silk  Petticoats, 

Japanese  Dressing  Sacques  and 
Gowns. 

CORSKXS. 


iBtooDwai^  cd  1 

NEW  YORK. 


BLACK  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 
Second  Floor. 

Black  Grenadines. 

We  are  dow  prepared  to  show  in  both 
stores,  the  largest  and  most  complete 
assortment  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Black 
Grenadines  ever  exhibited  by  this  House 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Htreet, 
Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


MABII 

Complete  line  of  Solid  Silver- 
wire  suitable  for  Wedding 
Gifts,  and  fine  table  silver  of 
exceptional  design. 

Special  designs  on  appliation. 

MAUSER  MFG.  GO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only. 

4  East  15th  St..  New  York 
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Aubergier’sKS* 

Lactnearinm 

Used  with  marked  success  In  Europe  for 
half  c  e  n  t  u  r  y ,  _  in_  cases  of  Bronchiti^ 
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Whooping  Coueh,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  s^ative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable. 

E.  FOUGERA  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


BDDEir8PA8niLE8.S^ 


Price -ftcui.F 

BMiL  HtnwfUAOl^ 
k  jtuwu.MM 


DR.  JABGKR’8  RANATORT  rNDBRWEAR. 
Tbe  Standard  of  the  World. 
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Who  Has  the  Oldest 
Sewing 
Machine? 


A  new  “  Singer given 
in  exchange  for  it. 


We  will  give  one  hundred  latest  improved  Singer  Sewing  Machines 
in  even  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  the  oldest  sewing  machines  of 
any  make,  now  in  family  use.  Awards  to  be  decided  from  applications 
sent  to  us  before  March  i,  1898.  The  new  machines  will  be  delivered  with¬ 
in  30  days  thereafter. 

^  All  you  is  to  send  this  information  on  a  postal  card  ;{^\)yowxn2LTW, 

(2)  location  of  your  residence ;  (3)  post-office  address  ;  (4)  name  of  your  machine  ; 
(5)  its  factory  number;  (6)  length  of  time  in  use  :  (7)  paper  in  which  you  saw  this. 
Send  details  in  this  exact  order  on  a  postal  card  —  don't  send  a  letter —  and  put 
nothing  else  on  the  postal  card  but  the  information  desired. 

This  is  no  guessing  contest  requiring  a  payment,  a  subscription, 
or  a  personal  service  of  any  sort.  If  you  own  an  old  sewing  machine, 
you  have  only  to  send  the  requisite  information  in  order  to  compete  for  a 
prize  worth  having.  It  costs  absolutely  nothing  but  a  postal  card,  which 
may  bring  to  your  door  the  best  sewing  machine  in  the  world  in  exchange 
for  your  old  one. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  1814,  New  York  City. 


TWO  DISTINGUISHED  LAYMEN  EULOGIZE 
A  MINISTER. 

Several  beautiful  tributes  were  spoken  at  the 
funeral  of  Rev.  Dr.  Fernley,  who  died  about 
the  close  of  the  Old  Year.  He  was  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath  Association. 
Judge  Ashman  said : 

“When  I  look  back  over  the  life  of  our  friend 
who  has  left  us,  and  when  1  look  forward  to  the 
life  he  will  lead,  1  confess  I  have  a  feeling  of 
joy,  and  that  feeling  is  deeper  and  truer  than 
the  natural  sorrow  which  is  aroused  by  his 
departure.”  Judge  Ashman  spoke  of  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  reward  which  religion  affords  in  that 
solemn  hour  when  life  ends,  and  men  must  leave 
as  a  paltry  heap  on  the  shores  of  this  world  all 
the  material  wealth  they  may  have  garnered. 
Then  religion  offers  a  home.  “Can  it  be  possi¬ 
ble,”  the  speaker  asked,  “that  we  shall  sorrow 
that  he  has  gone  to  that  home  ?  No,  this  is  not 
a  time  for  sorrow.” 

Referring  to  his  characteristics  Judge  Ashman 
said:  “Dr.  Fernley  was  a  man  of  the  people. 
He  knew  better  than  most  men — in  the  pulpit, 
at  least— the  awful  strain  which  comes  to  men 
engaged  in  business  life.  He  knew  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  men  were  subjected.  He  bad 
stood  at  the  prison  door,  he  had  visited  the  out¬ 
cast.  There  was  no  sphere  of  life  that  he  had 
not  traversed  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
When  he  spoke-  men  felt  that  he  had  experience. 
He  was  a  man  of  action,  who,  at  the  age  of  16 
years,  was  in  pulpit  directing  a  charge.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  he  labored  unceasingly 
in  the  ministry.  He  built  churches  in  a  number 
of  large  towns  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  age  when  most  men  are  willing  to  retire 
forever,  he  went  into  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath 
Association  and  did  a  grand  work  in  its  behalf. 
He  raised  its  funds,  he  organized  its  meetings, 
he  inspired  a  feeling  of  respect  for  that  institu¬ 
tion  of  religion,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  which 
had  almost  begun  to  die  out.  When  almost  in 
what  most  men  would  call  the  “sere  and  yellow 
leaf,”  of  his  lifetime,  be  fought  the  enemy  in 
the  legislative  halls.  He  was  a  man  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  even  when  the  funds  of  the  Sabbath 
Association  were  low.  It  was  at  that  moment, 
indeed,  that  be  did  his  best  work.  He  removed 
two  great  and  growing  fallacies.  He  taught 
men  that  religion  is  a  cheerful  thing,  and  in 
this  utilitarian  age  be  showed  them  that  religion 
is  practical.  Alongside  the  triumphs  of  philoso 
phy  and  science  be  flung  down  the  gauntlet  for 
religion. 

“He  was  a  man  of  prayer.  It  was  his  hope 
and  prayer  that  his  influence  would  not  die— as 
it  did  not  die — with  bis  death.” 

The  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  said  : 

“This  is  not  a  place  for  tears;  it  is,  rather, 
an  altar  around  which  we  should  say  our  pray¬ 
ers.  Whatever  was  good  in  this  mao,  let  us 
keep  it.  Let  us  build  again.  ”  Mr.  Wanamaker 
spoke  of  Dr.  Fernley’s  great  love  for  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  Here  was  a  man,  he  said,  who 
would  have  made  a  splendid  business  man. 
“Ministers,”  the  speaker  said,  “know  very  little 
about  making  or  keeping  money.  When  1  And 
one  who  is  methodical,  economical,  and  careful, 
I  admire  such  qualities  in  him  greatly.” 

“And  yet,”  Mr.  Wanamaker  continued,  “Dr. 
Fernley  was  always  a  minister.  He  was  a  man 
who  might  have  made  a  large  share  of  this 
world’s  goods,  but  he  preferred  simplicity  to  lux¬ 
ury — he  wauted  to  save  souls.  No  other  man 
dies  as  rich  as  the  man  who  spends  his  life  as 
did  this  one.  ”  Mr.  Wanamaker  praised  Dr. 
Fernley’s  loyalty  to  the  Methodist  Church. 

“I  loved  him  as  a  Methodist  minister,”  said 
the  speaker.  “He  loved  the  Methodist  Church, 
its  hymn  book,  its  class  meetings,  its  history. 
He  was  no  less  a  Christian  because  he  was  a 
Methodist.  If  anything  would  win  me  back  to 
my  old  grandfather’s  religion  it  would  be  the 
man  who  stuck  by  it  for  fifty  years  and  who 
could  tell  me  that  “it  wore  well  find  there  was 
nothing  like  it.” 

“It’s  a  bleteed  thing  for  a  man  who  can  whis¬ 
tle  on  a  rainy  day  or  come  into  a  room  as  if  he 
brought  a  flock  of  singing  birds  with  him  as 
Dr.  Fernley  did.  He  believed  in  God.  He 
loved  his  Bible.  He  was  untiring,  courageous, 
dauntless.  He  disturbed  evil-doers.  Sabbath 
breakers,  the  weak-kneed,  the  stingy  man. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  — 
more  light  and  don’t  break. 
Can’t  you  get  ’em  ? 

What’s  your  dealer  say 
about  ’em  ? 

Write  Macbeth  Pituburgb  Pa 


There  was  something  in  him  that  seemed  to  stir 
and  lift  everything  about  him. 

“This  man  was  a  Bible  lover.  He  loved  it 
more  and  more.  He  never  seemed  to  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  in  that  one  Book  he  had  every¬ 
thing  he  needed  and  that  the  word  of  God  has 
power  to  save  souls. 

“Are  you  looking  for  what  kept  him  so  young, 
brave  and  earnest  ?”  asked  Mr.  Wanamaker  in 
closing.  “It  was  that  he  was  deeply  concerned 
in  spreading  the  Gospel.  He  was  always  the 
one  consistent,  earnest  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
seeking  to  bring  men  to  Christ  and  start  them 
on  the  way  to  Heaven.  ’  ’ 

We  reproduce  these  testimonials  here,  of  lay¬ 
men  to  a  minister,  for  the  encouragement  of 
faithful  men,  and  as  a  study  of  some  of  the 
things  which  are  “true,  lovely  and  of  good 
report,”  which  the  apostle  (Phil.  iv.  8)  bids  us 
think  on. 


ART  FOR  THK  PBOPLE. 

There  are  few  things  that  go  farther  toward 
making  the  home  attractive  and  pleasant  to  live 
in,  than  good  pictures.  They  brighten  the 
walls,  often  tell  an  interesting  story,  and  always, 
in  their  selection,  show  something  of  the  taste 
of  the  people  who  own  them. 

To  put  the  work  of  really  famous  artists 
within  the  easy  reach  of  a  great  number,  is  a 
praiseworthy  undertaking,  and  this  is  just  what 
The  Proctor  A  Gamble  Company,  the  makers  of 
Ivory  Soap,  are  doing.  Not  content  with  the 
commonplace  and  cheap  pictures  that  s6rve  so 
many  in  the  exploitation  of  their  goods,  this 
company  has  spared  neither  expense  nor  time 
to  secure  the  beet.  It  does  not  need  the  eye  of 
an  expert  to  appreciate  the  exceptional  beauty 
of  the  copies  of  paintings  and  drawings  that 
they  are  using,  to  keep  their  friends  informed 
of  their  product.  He  who  rune  may  read  in 
these  pictures  the  evidences  of  taste  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  selection  of  the  artists,  and  appre 
ciate  the  large  sums  that  must  have  been  ex 
pended  for  the  original  pictures  they  so  success 
fully  reproduce  in  colors.  Such  pictures  as 
“Waiting  for  the  Stage.”  by  Percy  Moran;  “A 
Summer!! Girl, ”  and  “At  Home,”  by  Alice 
Barber  Stephens;  “A  Pink  Rose,”  by  Leon 
Moran;  “‘Ready  for  Battle,”  by  Francis  Day, 
and  “Autumn  Leaves,”  by  W.  Granville 
Smith,  are  the  kind  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
the  art  galleries,  or  occasionally  in  the  pages  of 
the  leading  magazines.  They  are  not  the  sort 
usually  employed  for  advertising  purposes.  It 
may  fairly  be  said  that  The  Proctor  A  Gamble 
Company  are  serving  a  double  purpose.  They 


are  not  only  calling  attention  to  Ivory  Soap,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  favorably  known  articles 
of  domestic  consumption,  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  affording  pleasure  and  better  ac¬ 
quainting  the  public  with  tirst-class  contem¬ 
porary  art.  In  the  printing  of  these  beautiful 
pictures,  they  have  spared  no  expense  to  make 
them  as  near  the  originals  as  possible,  and  the 
rare  delicacy  and  harmony  of  the  tints  of  the 
reproductions  have  only  been  obtained  after 
thorough  and  exhaustive  experiments.  To  bet¬ 
ter  insure  completely  satisfactory  results,  they 
sent  an  expert  to  Europe,  to  study  and  report  on 
the  color  processes  of  the  famous  European 
printing  establishments,  and  they  have  also 
made  many  tests  in  a  fully  equipped  plant  with 
a  view  to  perfecting  the  preparation  of  the 
plates  and  presses  for  this  particular  work. 

When  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  editions 
of  single  prints  include  as  large  a  number  as 
four  million  copies,  some  idea  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  resources  and  the  cost  involved  is  apparent. 
It  is  only  in  line  with  the  governing  principles 
of  all  the  business  of  this  famous  house,  to  put 
the  best  obtainable  material  and  work  into  any¬ 
thing  they  place  before  the  public.  A  true  idea 
of  the  real  value  of  one  of  these  color  pictures 
may  be  readily  obtained  by  putting  one  of  them 
in  a  simple  frame,  under  glass.  It  is  then  very 
difficult  for  even  a  connoisseur  to  distinguish  them 
from  paintings  in  oil  or  water  color  with  which 
they  may  be  compared. 

WHAT  TWO  OCTOGENARIANS  REMEMBERED, 

At  his  eightieth  birthday  anniversary,  which 
was  celebrated  recently,  ex-President  Bartlett  of 
Dartmouth  College,  said:  “The  changes  in  the 
transition  from  my  earliest  days  until  now  are 
almost  like  the  passage  to  another  planet — 
changes  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  in  the  whole  comfort,  convenience,  and 
healthfulness  of  living  and  working,  in  sani¬ 
tary  precautions  and  in  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  the  suffering.  For  a  single  example,  I  have 
seen  the  flrst  surgeon  of  the  country  chip  away 
with  his  chisel  and  mallet  at  the  necrosis  of 
the  tibia  by  the  half  hour,  with  nothing  to 
deaden  the  pain  or  prevent  the  suppuration, 
till  one  by  one  we  crept  into  the  open  air  from 
very  faintness.  My  memory  goes  back  to  the 
flint-lock  gun  and  the  smooth-bore  cannon,  to 
the  sickle  and  the  scythe,  to  the  open  flrepfsce, 
the  universal  wood.ffre,  and  the  tinder-box; 
for  I  saw  the  ligh^^kfi^Bzen  years  before  the  first 
>✓ 
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friction  match  emitted  light.  I  heard  the  hum 
of  the  apinning  wheel,  and  have  seen  the  shuttle 
fly  back  and  forth  in  the  hand  loom.” 

The  late  William  Henry  Wallace  was  post¬ 
master  of  flammondsville,  Ohio,  for  sixty-seven 
years.  Speaking  of  his  career,  he  said  recently : 
”1  have  served  under  thirty  two  Postmasters- 
General,  inlcuding  the  present  ofBcial,  Mr. 
Gary,  and  if  I  am  spared  until  next  month  I 
shall  have  been  sixty-seven  years  in  the  service. 
I  have  been  an  observer  in  my  busy  life,  and  all 
the  vast  changes  in  State  and  Nation  have 
passed  under  my  eyes.  The  postal  service  has 
been  improved  marvelously.  They  used  to 
charge  postage  according  to  the  distance  the 
letter  went  I  have  taken  for  a  letter  that 
came  400  miles  two  bushels  of  oats,  and  at  other 
times  two  bushels  of  potatoes,  four  pounds  of 
butter,  or  flve  dozen  of  egn.  To  rob  the  mails 
in  the  early  days  meant  death.  When  1  was  a 
little  boy — it  is  seventy-nine  years  ago  now — I 
saw  the  notorious  Hair  and  his  accomplice 
hanged  in  Baltimore  for  robbing  the  mail,  and 
a  little  later  I  saw  the  execution  of  Hutton  and 
Hull  for  robbing  the  mail  and  killing  the  driver, 
named  Heaps.” 

H  O  M  E 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


Eighty-ninth  Stmi-annual  Statement,  January.  1898. 


SOMHABT  or  ASSBTS. 


Cash  In  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  ^nds. . 

State  Bonds . 

City  Bonds . 

Bw  Rockd  ^nds . 

Water  Bonds . 

Oas  Stocks  and  Bonds . 

Rail  Road  Stocks . 

Bank  Stocks . 

Tmst  Co.  Stocks . 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. . 
Premlmns  nnooUected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  dne  and  aocmed  on  1st  Jan'y, 
1888 . 


IS 

UABIUTU8. 

Cash  Capital . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Preminm  Fnnd .  4,158,150  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Lossm  and  Clidms.  571,084  88 

Net  Surplus .  8,570,888  47 

$11,880,808  15 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN.  i  TViMlilents 
ELBRIDOK  Q.  SNOW,  f  Vice-Presidents. 

WniLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  fBeoretarlea 

HENRY  J.  JTEKRIS,  I  AmH  nanrata 
ARET7NAH  M.  BUKTIR  *  Heoretartes 


Marhti  Folue. 
$  584,888  51 
1,744,014  55 
1,718,485  OO 
88,000  OO 
884,808  80 
l,.’i59,975  OO 
88,500  OO 
181,890  OO 
3,188,888  OO 
888,300  OO 
100,000  OO 

385,818  88 
188,785  OO 

488,751  73 

58,855  34 


.  .  .  THE  .  .  . 

WASHINGTON 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 
E.  S.  FRENCH, 

VIOa-PIIBSIDBMT. 


Assets, 

$14,000,000 


1878-1897 


THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Invest  Eastern  capital  In  first  mortgages  (at  8  per  cent.,  payable  semi* 

annnally,  principal  and  Interest  In  gold),  on  well  cnlUvated  farms  In 

Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  the  rlcheet  area  of  conntry  on  the  American 
Owitlnent.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  f*™s  of  these 

and  bat  1^  per 

acondltlon  of  prosperity  not  excelled  8 

The  Company’s  Debentnres  are  Its  g 
oftSO,(IOOL  Each  series  Is  secored  by  ' 
Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N.  T.,  as  g 
that  series  of  Debentures,  and  no  ■ 
nominations  of  $100  and  upward.  s 

Bend  for  Booklet.  I 


States  are  occupied  by  their  owners, 

cent  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged, 

by  any  other  States  In  the  Union. 


direct  obligations,  Issued  in  series 
$St,lia0of  loans,  deposited  with  the 
collateral,  eepedslly  applicable  to 
other.  These  Debentures  are  In  d» 


•MUTTUfMiMweanuEo.*  f 

Send  for  a  list  of  Loans  and  look  them  over  E 

WILLIAM  8.  ENO.  Pres..  (Home  Olflca)  Bullitt  Bldg,  Phlladelplita  I 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  First  VIcs-Pres..  140  Nassau  SL.  New  York  f 
HA1T.  H.  ELLIS.  2d  V-Prot.  and  Sec..  Bullitt  Bldg,  Pblladelpbta  g 

L  N.  BUNNELL,  Treasurer,  Bullitt  Bldg.  Phiradslphls  g 

Address  General  Officers,  or  C.  8.  Hutchinson,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  s 
Zsbulon  Rudd,  Poughksspsie,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  Way,  West  Chester.  Pa.  ^ 


Brown  Bros.  St  Co. 

PHIIA.,  NSW  TOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  St  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTUT)  BT  PRIVATS  WIBB8. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  aeU  all  first  clau  Invest-  T'tl'ima'f'Tna'Vlf 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  All  Y  COHlAvUI 
receive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankei-Aand 
Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  CLwin  -mi  f  I AQ 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  tjCSj  UX  a 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
oountiiee.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  u,,}  gell  BUlsof  Exchangeon, and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world 


Of 


Credit. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
nvestment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

Established  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGIGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  16  years'  experience  in  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  tl.'iO.OOU  invested.  None  but 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 


WILLIAM  T.  SOUDKR,  Flnant-ial  Agent. 

303  Century  Bnildtng,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NORTOAOES 


’TWeiM  MSrSKNITY  SDMfWUSr 

u^m$woR!nia.iONES 

Ciamler  of  Commsree,  OMoago, 

Hens  Office,  lows  Falls, 
ROOM  aOS  'FRBMOHT  B’LDO,  BOSTON 


WESTERN 


MORTfiAGES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CH4^RLBS  E.  GIBSON,  43  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


TO  SPECUIITORS  AND  INVESTORS!! 
Derickson  Sl  Coffin 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

OAPITAL  AED  STTEFLUS, 

S1 1,800,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  la  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Exeontor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
flve  days*  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Compsmy. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individuals  will 
And  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stiwabt,  Ptm.  D.  W illis  Jambs,  Fie«>Prss. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Viee-Pree. 

Hkmrt  L.  Thorhbll,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  AMieUmt  Secretam 


TRUSTEES. 


Samukl  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stnwart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoadns, 
Anson  Pbblps  Stokbb, 
*OHN  Cbosbt  Brown, 
Fuwabd  Coopkr, 

W.  Bayabd  Cuttino, 
Chablbs  8.  Smith, 

Wh.  Rooknfbllbb, 
Alhxandxr  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloanh, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Fbank  Ltman, 
Gboron  F.  Vibtor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Abtob, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Philpb, 
Daniml  Lord, 

John  S.  Kbnnmdt, 

D.  O.  Mills. 

Lbwis  Cass  Lxdyard. 


BETTER  THAN  KLONDYKE. 

A  Lot,  GO  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  In  the  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  in  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
at  $18,000. 

This  property  Is  In  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  MINN.. 

and  is  offered  ^  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  In  buying  this 

Broperty,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
lie  Investment,  we  refer  yon  to  the  MAVOR,to  any 
BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  anv  CONSERVATIVE  busl- 
nees  man  In  the  City  of  Dnlntn.  Only  flO.OOO  required  to 

Snrehase  this  valnaole  property;  $10,000  can  remain  for 
ve  years  at  0  per  cent.  Any  banker  In  Dulnth  can  be 
written  as  to  the  character  of  this  inveetment. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rooms  612.  613,  614  Torrey  Building.  DULUTH.  HINv 


PRESERVE  TOUR  ETANOELIST8. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  la  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  flle  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  each  a  binder  for  60  ceflts  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Avennr, 
New  York  City. 


The  Policies  Issued  by  The  Washlngto--  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  lacontestaMe  after 
one  year,  except  as  specmcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Puud  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  It  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable'Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insuranoe  at  Lowest  Ckist. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees.... 

Definite  cash  values  tor  every  year  after 
the  third. 


Members  of  the  N.  Y. 
Consolidated  Stock  Exchange 

Bankers  and  Brokers 


06  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Execute  orders  to  buy  or  sell  Stocks  in  large  or  small 
lots  on  8  to  fill  margin.  Daily  Market  Letter,  invaluable 
to  traders,  mailed  free  upon  application.  Deposits  re¬ 
ceived  subject  to  check.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Mention  this  paper. 


.  In  addreeeing  advcrtiecre  patroniting  our  Jour¬ 
nal,  kindly  mention  The  Evangeliet. 


FOR  RILE 

GOLD  DEBENTURE  BONDS 

OF  THR 

EQUITABLE  LIPE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
Principal  and  Interest  Payable  In 

COLD  COIN. 

When  writing  for  partlcnlars  In  relation  to  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  or  purchase  of  Bonds,  mention  the  Evangelist. 

WM.  HARLAN  PACE,  Manager, 

ISO  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


January  27,  1898. 
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THE  NEW  ILLUMINATED  HOLY  BIBLE 

ONE-THIRD  PRICE  DURING  JANUARY 


or  until  Buch  time  as  our  stock  shall  be  exhausted.  Send  your  application  to-day,  and  you  will  surely  be  in  time. 

this  special  distribution  the  publishers’  regular  prices — 910.00  to  915.00— will  immediately  prevail. 


Readers  of  The  Evan^llst,  who  desire  to  participate 
in  this  introdnotorjr  distribution  at  NET  COST,  must 
apply  at  once.  At  the  close  of  this  special  sale  the 
regular  publishers’  prices— from  SIO.OO  to  SIB.OO— 
will  Immediately  prevail. 


are  already  in  the  possession  of  delighted  purchasers,  from 
whom  every  mail  brings  thankful  testimonials.  And  no 
wonder  I  Nothing  so  rich,  so  artistic  in  the  way  of  Biblical 
illustration  has  ever  before  been  attempted,  much  less 
realized.  A  well-known  divine  and  eminent  pulpit  orator 
writes ;  “I  could  preach  a  sermon  from  any  one  of  these 
soul-inspiring  pictures.”  Of  the  many  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ments  of  the  religious  press,  we  have  room  for  only  two, 
viz.; 

THE  OUTLOOK,  New  York. 

iMue  of  Nov.  to,  1897. 

’’Not  only  are  there  about  eight  hundred  original  pictures, 
but  they  have  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit  and  do  un¬ 
questionably  not  only  embellish  but  illuminate  (that  is, 
throw  light  upon)  the  text.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  specimen  of  book-making.” 

THE  CHURCHMAN,  New  York. 

issue  of  Nov.  IS,  1897. 

“This  is  quite  the  most  sumptuous  band  edition  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  which,  as  far  a*  we  know,  has  ever  come 
into  the  b^k  market.  .  .  ,  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  print  and  paper.  In  fact,  the  whole  manu¬ 
facture  is  of  the  highest  oraer.  .  .  ,  There  are  many 
hundred  realistic  original  plates.” 


This  is  a  greatly  reduced  photographic 
reproduction  of  Style  No.  8. 

Full  Turkey,  Red  under  Gold  Edges, 
round  comers,  full  Divinity  Circuit. 
Size,  when  opened  as  above,  11  by  IB 
inches. 


REGULAR  PRICE,  OIS-OO. 

Oir  Special  Price  to  New  SnOscriliera, 

including  a  year’s  A  A  ^  E 

Ev^ge^irt*'  ?!  $4.75 


Scraps  from  the  Mails. 

“I  am  thoroughly  delighted.  The  type  is 
clear  and  perfect,  even  for  my  old  eyes,  and 
the  pictures  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.” 
—IVorcaiter,  Mojvi..  Dee.  6. 

“  The  sample  Bible  received.  It  is  a  revela¬ 
tion.  I  enclose  draft  for  $90.  Sendeightmore 
No.  3,  one  for  each  member  of  our  class.”— 
Ttrpeka,  Kan.,  Dec.  11. 

“  Bible  received,  and  more  than  satisfactory. 
The  sample  pages  do  not  tell  half  the  story.” 
— BeHou's  Faili',  Vt.,  Nov.  t9. 

“Our  pastor  says  he  never  saw  so  beautiful 
a  Bible.  He  will  send  jou  an  order.”— Kock- 
/ord,  IXL,  Nov.  57. 

“I  cannot  unders'acd  why  some  one  did  not 
publish  such  a  Bible  before  •  ow.  I  couldn't 
part  with  mine.”— Btchmond,  Ta..  Dec.  55. 


Two  Competent  Judges. 


They  onertake  the  rhihfren  of  Israel. 


From  REV.  A.  E.  DUN  'ilNO,  D.D., 
Editor  ”  The  Congreoalionalitit." 

”  This  Bible  deserves  the  title  it  bears— 
'New  Illuminated.'  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers  will  welcome  its  a  id.  All  readers  of  the 
Bible  will  And  their  Interest  stimulated 
and  their  minds  informed  by  these  clear 
pages.” 

From  REV.  WILLIAH  F.  RICK,  D.D., 

Willianuiport,  Pa. 

“  I  am  delighted  with  the  New  Illumin¬ 
ated  Bible.  Itistbeflnest  I  have  ever  seen, 
such  pictures  I  God  bless  tho«e  whose 
sacred  genius  produced  them.  They  will 
be  a  continual  inspiration.'’ 


may  serve  the  E-g^yp'tianf  ?  For  it  had  been 
better  for  us  to  serve  the  E-gj^p'tiauf,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness. 

13  t  And  MO'^e^  said  unto  the  people,  ^  Fear 
ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  will  shew  to  you  to  day : 
*for  the  E-gyp'tian?  whom  ye  have  seen  to 
day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for 
ever. 

14  'The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye 

EXACT  FACSIMILE  OP  THE  BEAUTIFUL  TYPE. 


ff’CH  tkg 

Egw^ 

1ian$  io 
dap,  tc. 
rr^t.V* 
Deut  1. 


OFFER  No.  3  iV5.'S«‘Sib*re! 

Style  No.  9.  Bound  in  Full  Turkey,  re<l 
und^r  gold  edges,  round  corners.  Full  Di¬ 
vinity  Circuit.  Price,  to  a  new  subscrllyr, 
including  1  year’s  subscription  tf  /  |C 

to  The  Evangelist . I  w 

We  will  sell  this  Illuminated  Bible  to 
a  ny.  me  for  MS.  75,  or  U'any  old  •nUiecriherfor 
OO  If  he  will  also  send  us  the  names  of 
four  persons  who  would  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  TUe  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


OPPER  Nn  9  retcm  to  the 

Vr  f"  B,rf  ImO.  «  Siz  ROItlble. 

style  No.  2.  Round  In  Full  Turkey,  limp, 
red  nnd  r  gold  edges.  Price,  to  a  new 
subscriber,  including  1  year's  ff  /  OC 
subscription  to  The  Evangelist  $WiZu 

We  will  sell  this  Bible  to  anyone  for 
•.3  85.  or  to  any  old  mhrcritter  for  W8.75 
if  he  will  also  send  us  the  names  of  four 
persons  who  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


OPPPR  Nn  I  refers  to  the 

“  ts*  IwO.  I  SIO.OO  Bible. 
Style  No.  1.  Round  in  fine  Silk  Cloth. 
Price,  to  a  new  subscriber,  in¬ 
cluding  1  yesr's  subscription  to  TF 

The  Evangelist . $il,  I  U 

We  will  sell  this  Bible  to  anyone  for 
98  75,  or  to  any  old  tulmcriber  for  #8.85, 
provided  he  will  send  us  the  names  of  four 
persons  who  would  he  pleased  to  receive 
The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


A  Superb  Gift  for  Any  Occasion 


READ  CAREFULLY  I  Cash  in  full  must  accompany  all  orders,  with  complete  shipping  directions.  Transportation  charges  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 
or.  for  SO  cents  added  to  the  purchase  price  in  each  case,  we  will  deliver  the  Bible,  expressage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  HIbles  are  guar, 
auteed  to  be  exactly  as  represented  ;  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  price  to  any  purchaser  who  is  not  satisfled.  Sample  pages  will  be  sent  on  request,  bui 
the  time  is  abort,  and  it  will  be  safer  to  order  at  once.  We  guarantee  Immediate  delivery  of  Bibles  ordered  now,  and  will  immediately  return  all  remit 
tances  that  reach  us  too  late.  Remember,  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  Address  all  orders  to 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company,  156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
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The  Evanfelist  Publishing  Company, 
UB  ruth  Ay«nae,  New  York. 


BODfKT  M.  FIXU>,  D.D.,  Bdltor. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Morse  Lectures,  1808. 


TsBMa,  Three  doUare  a  year,  in  adraaoe,  iwatage  paid. 
In  foreign  conntriee  tl.Ot  extra  few  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  enbeoription  and  one  new  snbecriber, 
FiTedoUare.  In  clnbe  of  fire  or  more,  $2.60 each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbecriber 
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By  the  Rev.  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS.  D.D. 

THE  CHRiSTiAN  CONQUEST  OF  ASiA: 

OkMnrstloei  and  Stediei  ef  Bellgioai  la  the  Orient. 


I.— Beginning  at  Jerusalem,  or,  Christianity  and 
Judaism— Monday,  January  31st,  8.15]p.m. 

II.— The  Cross  and  the  Crescent  in  Asia— Thursday, 
February  8d,  8  15  p.m. 

III. — Observations  of  Popular  Hinduism  —  Monday, 

February  7  th,  8.15  p.m. 

IV. — Philosophic  Hinduism— Thursday,  February  10th, 

8.15  p.m. 

V.— Some  Difficulties  of  the  Hindu  Mind  in  Accepting 
Christianity— Monday,  February  Uth,  8.15  p.m. 

VI.— Christianity  and  Buddhism  in  Asia— Thursday, 
February  17th,  8.15  p.m. 

VII.— Confucianism  and  the  Awakening  of  China— 
Monday,  February  21st,  A15  p.m. 

VIII.— The  Success  of  Oriental  Missions,  and  America's 
Responsibility  toward  the  Asiatic  World  — 
Thursday.  February  21tb,  8.15  p.m. 

The  attendance  of  aU  interrated  is  eordUtUy  invited. 


UNION  THKOLOOIOAI.  SEMINABT. 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Rev. CHARLES  CUTHBERT 
HALL,  D.D.,  as  Skinner  and  Mr  Alpine  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Polity  and  Mission  Work, 
and  as  President  of  the  Faculty,  will  be  held  in  the 
A  ams  Chapel.  No.  700  Park  Avenue,  Tuesday  Evening 
February  8,  at  8.16  o'clock. 

E.  M.  KiNOSiiBT,  Secretary. 

New  York,  January,  1808. 

EDELMAN— On  the  12tb  Inst.,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Napheys, 
widow  of  the  late  Oeorge  W.  Eidelman,  at  the  resldenoe 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  '^lllam  Moland,  4700  Springfield 
Avenue,  West  Philada.  Interment  at  Woodlands 
Cemetery. 


WOODliAWM  OKMKTKKk 
Vl’OUDixaWN  S'iATlON  (2ttP  Ward.  Uarieat  Hall 
-o«'>  -rr-.T'  20Bast28d  ‘treet. 


SOHmfKBHOBN’8  TBAOHBBS’  AGBNOY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866. 

8  Bast  14tb  Stbsst,  Nbw  Yobk. 


AS  NURSE,  COMPANION  OR  HOUSEKEEPER.— A 
lady,  duly  qualified,  offers  her  services  to  invalids, 
or  to  those  whose  social  duties  demanding  much  time, 
re  loire  assistance  in  tbe  dally  affairs  of  t?ie  household. 
Ulgheet  references.  Address  I.  F.,  Box  81,  Paris,  Ont., 
Canada. 


WANTED— A  nursery  governess  for  three  children, 
•'  twelve,  nine  and  seven.  English.  French  and 
music.  References  required.  278  Barrow  St..  Jersey 
City. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

From  Our  Baltimore  Correspondent. 

A  few  days  after  the  Evacuation  of  Richmond 
by  the  Confederate  Army,  in  1865,  1  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  a  Committee  to  visit  Richmond, 
Petersburg  and  other  places,  to  inspect  the  work 
of  the  Christian  Commission,  of  which  I  had 
been  one  of  tbe  Executive  Committee  for  this 
State.  As  we  returned  to  our  lodgings  from  a 
visit  to  the  fortifications  around  Petersburg,  we 
heard  in  the  distance  the  voices  of  children  at 
play.  As  we  approached,  we  found  that  there 
was  a  school  for  colored  children  held  in  a 
church.  We  entered  and  introduced  ourselves 
to  the  teachers,  two  young  men  who  bad  served 
in  the  Federal  Army.  They  called  the  fifty  or 
more  children  under  their  care  from  their  recess, 
and  invited  us  to  address  them.  As  we  urged 
these  pupils  to  be  diligent  in  study  and  obedi¬ 
ent  to  their  teachers,  and  bade  the  teachers  God¬ 
speed  in  their  work,  little  did  we  think  that  we 
were  seeing  the  beginning  of  a  work  that  would 
spread  out  on  every  side,  till  now  it  has  reached 
millions.  Hampton,  started  three  years  after 
our  visit  to  Petersburg,  and  Tutkagee  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  started  by  a  student  of  Hampton  some 
years  after,  and  the  school  at  Rockcastle,  started 
by  Colonel  Morrell  and  his  wife,  are  successors 
of  the  little  Petersburg  school. 

And  now  every  Southern  State  has  its  public 
schools  for  the  colored  children,  in  which  there 
are  a  million  and  a  half  of  pupils,  upon  whom 
have  been  spent  since  1870,  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars !  The  result  of  this  vast  expense  and 
this  myriad  of  teachers  is  all  that  their  friends 
could  expect.  There  are  thousands  of  educated 
men  and  women  in  our  churches  and  schools. 
They  are  able  to  make  their  way  except  where 
race  prejudice  is  too  strong.  They  are  filling 
respectable  oflScee  under  the  Government.  A  mong 
them  there  are  many  men  and  women  of  pru¬ 
dence,  intelligence  and  piety,  who  are  well  fitted 
to  be  leaders  of  their  people.  These  are  to  be 
encouraged  in  their  work,  as  they  will  be  by  tbe 
meeting  now  in  prospect  in  New  York.  If  a 
larger  responsibility  were  put  upon  them,  we 
have  no  doubt  they  could  bear  it,  but  tbe 
thought  that  they  are  not  yet  ready  for  respon¬ 
sibility  keeps  them  back.  In  this  matter, 
Booker  Washington  is  a  splendid  example.  But 
what  the  great  mass  of  colored  people  need  is  to 
be  trained  to  mechanical  industry.  In  the  past 
they  were  the  mechanics  all  through  the  South. 
Their  women  were  the  cooks  in  the  great  hotels, 
and  the  helpers  in  the  families  on  great  occa¬ 
sions  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  work  of  tbe 
household.  Some  of  them  think  that  the  loss 
of  these  places  shows  tbe  progress  they  have 
made,  but  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  them  as  a 
people  when  the  work  of  the  country  passes  out 
of  their  bands.  R.  H.  W. 


ATPOINTMESTS  AND  INSTITUTIONa. 
THJB  BOABDS. 

Home  Miwlons,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Mlaeions,  .  -  •  " 

OharcD  Erection, 

Education,  -  -  -  - 

Publloation  and  S.  S.  Work, 

Ministerial  Relief,  *  *  -  *  ”  ^ 

Freedmen.  .  .  -  616  Market  St.,  Pitteburs,  Pa. 

■  Colleges,  -  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Cblc 


1884  Chestnut  St..  Phlla. 


Aid  for  < 


icago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
X8TABUBBXD  DT  PHILAOXLPBIA  IN  1824, 
organties  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitate,  sparsely  s  tied 
places  on  the  fronUer,  where  only  a  union  missionary  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  tbe  sr  lera 
EzMnse  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  ^Idee. 
1,808  new  schools  started  In  1807 ;  also  100  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  MesMne.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancbopt,  DU.  secretary, 

lU  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  6ty. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  OOSPEL 
•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 
f^mmonly  called  Port  ^  Society.")  Chartered  In  1818. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Churoh,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dal^ 
rellglona  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  hugely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  sn  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samitbi.  Bodi;t,  Pastor.  Wu.  H.  H.  Moobb,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Seo'y.  E.  H.  Hbbbiok,  Treas. 

No.  W  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMEBICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Inconiorated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
In  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  ont  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  pabllahes  the  SaQon' 
Maaaeln^  the  Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boot. 
Jambs  W.  Ei.wbi,u  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stuboss,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D^  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
158  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

EstablUhed  to  provide  for  children  whoeeparents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  er  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  nntU  they  can  be  provided  for  eUe- 
whsre.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  hecanse  of  tbe  Honse  of  Industry- 

During  Its  estatonoe  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  lu  school, 
and  over  20,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donatlmia  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grat» 
fully  reoaivsd. 

Service  of  Song.  Sunday,  t  JO  to  4'JO  P.M.;  Bnnday-achool.  2  to 

•  P.M.  Day-ocboola,  8  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  12:40  to  0  p  m.  except 
Satordayi  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12-A)  p.m.  Vlsltora  welcome 
et  aU  Umas  Mobbis  K.  Jsscp.  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp,  Treea; 
Obobob  F.  Bbtts,  Ssc.;  Wm.  F.  Babmaro,  hupt. 

Our  grsatsst  nsed  now  U  money  for  a  new  building,  wo 
argenttraskfe 


t  for  aaststanoe  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  dlsaemlnating  Christian  literature  in  168  languages 
and  dialects.  A  Huge  portion  of  onr  foreign  pop^tfon 
oan  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reachee  by  grants  of  pnblioations,  the  work  of  Its 
oolportsrs.  Chnstian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
minions  of  the  destitute  thronghont  tbe  world.  Its  mls- 
Mon  work  Is  wholly  dependent  npon  donations  and  lega- 
eiea,  for  which  It  earnestly  appeals.  From  |300  to  foOO 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Ask.  Trsas.,  10  East  88d  St.  N.  Y. 


7%s  Bible  class,  led  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Steams,  will 
M  held  on  Monday  sfteraoons,  at  2  o’clock,  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Chnrch,  57th  St.  and  Madison  Avenns.  All  are 
oordially  invited  to  attend. 


Chleaco  Preebytery  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  at  216 
Wabash  Avenns  Monds^  Feb.  7,  at  10:80  A  M. 

Jambs  Fbothibobam,  stated  Clerk 

Hie  rrmlsr  monthly  prayer  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Bpaid  of  Foreign  Mimiions  will  be  hela  In  the  Assembly 
Hjdl  of  the  PMbyterlan  Bnilding,  158  Fifth  Ave.,  on 
Wedneaday,  Febmarv  2d,  at  10:80  A^. 

AU  ladies  Interesten  in  the  work  are  oordially  invited 
to  attend. 


Tbe  popularity  of  Lakewood,  the  great  health  and 
pleasure  winter  resort  In  the  Jersey  pines,  is  well  eetab- 
llvhed.  On  account  of  the  many  indoor  and  outdoor  at¬ 
tractions  tbe  resort  has  grown  Into  pnblio  favor  and  has 
won  the  title  of  ’* *  Qneen  of  Northern  winter  resorts." 
At  this  season  the  outdoor  sports  are  golf,  skating,  driv¬ 
ing,  filing,  the  hnnt  and  rambling  throngh  the  pines. 
SocisI  pleasures  of  all  kinds  sre  prevalent  features  of 
tbe  large  hotels.  Lakewood  Is  reached  only  via  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  Street 
and  from  Sonth  Fenr,  Whitehall  terminal.  Special 
winter  schedule  of  trams  with  parlor  car  service. 


Tbe  purchaser  of  one  of  the  Gold  Debenture  Bonds  of 
the  Equitable  Aasnranoe  Society  advertised  in  this  Issue 
Is  only  required  to  pay  6  per  cent,  of  the  "  subscription  " 
for  the  bond  and  6  per  cent,  each  year  dnrlng  a  total 
period  of  twenty  years.  If  the  subscriber  should  die 
the  second  or  any  other  year  during  the  twenty  the 
bond  matures  at  once  and  all  instalments  not  yet  dne 
will  be  canceled.  Fnll  partlonlara  will  be  ^ven  by  A  m. 
Harlan  Page.  120  Broadway,  New  York.  In  relation  to 
life  Insurance  or  the  purchase  of  bonds  Mr.  Page  has 
had  a  connection  with  this  company  for  a  third  of  a 
centnry. 

WASHINGTON. 


Ideal  Three-Day  Tonr  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

The  perennial  attractions  of  Washington  need  no  pre¬ 
sentation.  Alwim  interesting,  every  American  only 
awaits  tbe  most  favorable  opportunity  to  visit  it.  This 
opportunity  Is  presented  by  tbe  three  day  personally- 
conducted  tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Thursday, 
February  3d.  Under  tbe  intelligent  direction  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  Tourist  Agent,  visits  will  be  made  to  all  the 
principal  points  of  interest,  the  Capitol,  Exeontive  Man¬ 
sion.  Congressional  Library,  the  Monument.  National 
Museum,  etc.  An  experience  chaperon  will  also  ac¬ 
company  the  party  as  a  companion  for  the  nnesoorted 
lady  tourists 

Tbe  rate,  S14A0  from  New  York,  $11.60  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  p  •inta.  Includes 
all  necessary  expenses  during  the  entire  trip— trans¬ 
portation,  hotel  accommodations,  and  guides. 

Persons  desiring  to  retnm  via  Gettysburg  may  do  so 
by  purchasing  tickets  at  $2  extra,  which  include  this 

Srivilege.  An  opportunity  will  also  be  afforded  to  visit 
[t.  Vernon  and  Arlington  at  •  slight  additional  ex¬ 
pense. 

For  itinerarlps.  tickets  and  fnll  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1186  Broadway,  New  York; 
or  address  Gm.  W.  Boyd,  AMistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phlladelphis. 


A  CUBIOU8  OFFER. 


A  Sewing  Machine  Company’s  Peculiar  and  Unex¬ 
plained  Proposition. 

Mnch  discussion  is  rife  over  the  fact  that  tbe  Singer 
Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  the  famous  sealng 
machine*,  proixMe  to  give  one  hundred  of  their  latest 
Improved  machines  in  even  exchange  for  an  eqnal  num¬ 
ber  of  the  oldest  sewing  machines  of  any  make,  now  In 
family  use  in  the  United  States.  The  award  Is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  from  the  list  of  applications  sent  to  the  Com¬ 
pany's  head  office  in  New  \  ork  before  March  1, 1886. 

This  Is  no  grueaslng  contest  requiring  s  payment,  s  sub¬ 
scription.  or  a  personal  service  of  any  sort.  If  yon  own 
an  old  sewing  machine  yon  have  only  to  send  the  requi¬ 
site  information  as  to  its  sge  In  order  to  be  plac^  on 
the  list  and  become  a  competitor  for  a  prize  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  It  costs  absolntely  nothing  but  a  postal  card,  which 
will  surely  bring  to  your  door  the  best  sewing  machine 
In  the  world  in  exchange  for  yonr  old  one,  provided  it 
proves  to  be  among  tbe  one  hundred  oldest  in  the  list  of 
applications  made  before  March  1,  1888,  at  which  date 
tbs  list  will  be  closed. 

With  so  many  as  one  hundred  machines  offersd,  any 
ons  with  a  sewing  machine  over  five  or  ten  years  old 
stands  a  good  chance  to  gain  a  new  one. 

The  reputation  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company 
for  fair  dealing  is  well  known;  their  offices  are  in  every 
city  and  onr  readers  may  be  well  assured  that  they  will 
do  exactly  what  they  promise. 

The  free  particnlars  regarding  sendingtbe  Information 
to  New  York  can  be  obtained  from  onr  advertising  col¬ 
umns;  they  may  also  be  proenred  at  any  of  tbe  ^nger 
Company's  offices  and  from  their  salesmen  generally. 

For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mbs.  Wikslow’b  Sootbixo  Stbctp  has  been  used  lor  over 
flfiy  rears  by  mlUtons  of  mothers  for  tbeir  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  sncceaa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  aU  pains,  cores  wind  ooUc,  aad  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  DrogaGts  In  every  nert  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  fiyrnp  "  sod  take  no  other  klnA 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyk.— Central  Church.— Filiy  two 
members  were  received  at  the  communion  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  Rev.  J. 
F.  Carson,  D  D.,  pastor,  on  Sunday,  January 
16th.  This  makes  the  increase  in  the  roll  of  the 
Central  Church  175  since  last  summer  when  the 
new  church  was  opened  for  services.  The  Cen 
Uml  Church  now  numbers  847  members,  and  it 
is  very  suggMtive  that  193  of  these  are  young 
men  under  35  years  of  age. 

Utica.  — The  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  for  so  long  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  Presbytery,  is.  with  his  wife,  greatly 
afflicted  in  the  death,  by  typhoid  fever,  of  his 
daughter  Laura,  at  the  age  of  Mias  Bige 
low  was  a  young  lady  of  exceptionally  fine  quali¬ 
ties  and  of  great  help  to  her  father  in  the  work 
of  the  church.  Mr.  Bigelow  and  a  part  of  hia 
family  have  gone  to  Bermuda  for  a  season  of  rest. 

Utica.— The  pastor  elect  of  the  First  Church, 
Rev.  R.  W.  Brokaw,  was  educated  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Uerki 
mer,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
His  next  charge  was  at  Belleville,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  went  in  1882,  and  six  years  later  was 
called  to  his  present  charge  of  Hope  Church, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Under  his  labors 
the  latter  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
Congregational  Churches  in  New  England.  It 
has  about  700  members,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  three  mission  churches  have  bmn 
formed  from  it.  The  Sunday  school  has  685 
members.  Mrs.  Brokaw  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  S.  L.  Mershon.  Her  mother  was 
Mary  lalmage,  a  sister  of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Tal 
mage.  They  have  one  child,  Walter  Merritt 
Brokaw,  who  is  14  years  old.  Dr.  Brokaw ’s 
eldest  brother.  Dr.  L.  P.  Brokaw,  is  a  pastor  at 
Freehold,  New  Jersey.  His  youngest  brother. 
Rev.  Harvey  B.  Brokaw,  is  a  Presbyterian 
miasiona^  in  Japan.  His  sister,  Ma^  Brokaw, 
is  also  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  Japan,  and 
has  been  in  that  country  fourteen  years. 

Rocbkster. — The  First  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Nel¬ 
son  Millard  pastor,  is  not  only  pervaded  with  a 
delightful  spirit  of  unity,  but  has  also  taken 
on  an  increased  earnestness  in  aggressive  work. 
A  large  number  of  “chapters”  have  recently  been 
form^ ;  some  of  them  for  enlarged  activity  in 
the  ordinary  channels  of  church  work,  and  some 
for  philanthropic  effort  in  behalf  of  classes  out¬ 
side  the  congTMstion.  Among  the  latter  is  a 
“Qirls’  Sewing  School,”  which  meets  Saturdays, 
and  has  been  attend^  with  excellent  results. 
Also  a  “Boys’  Evening  Club,”  in  behalf  of  the 
newsboys,  boot-blacks,  and  other  little  fellows, 
to  whom  such  a  “club,”  with  its  games,  illus¬ 
trated  papers,  music,  etc.,  offers  counter  attrac¬ 
tions  to  those  presented  on  winter  nights  by  the 
streets,  the  low  theatres,  and  other  similar  re¬ 
sorts.  Considerable  money  was  required  for  the 
inauguration  and  maintenance  of  these  enter- 

E rises,  in  contributing  which  the  congregation 
as  exhibited  a  ready  liberality. 

Albany. — The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  opened  his 
course  of  addresses  in  America  on  deeper  i^ir- 
itual  life,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  %th 
— OM  of  the  dreariest  of  winter  days  -rain,  snow 
and  slosh.  Notwithstanding,  a  full  audience 
gathered  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  evening  service  in  the  same  large  audi¬ 
torium  was  crowded  ;  and  so  were  the  two  day 
services  on  Friday  in  the  Emanuel  Baptist 
Church.  His  opening  theme  was  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Gate”  of  a  better  life,  and  the  impotent 
Christian  lying  beside  it.  Other  subjects  were : 
*'The  Reconstruction  of  the  Individual,”  “Re¬ 
generation,”  and  “Taking  God’s  Gifts.”  At 
the  close  of  the  last  service,  Mr.  Meyer  left  for 
Bay  City,  Michigan.  The  Rev.  James  M  Gray, 
D.D.  of  Boston,  in  supplying  the  State  Street 
Church,  followed  up  the  line  of  Mr.  Meyer’s 
thought  in  three  sermons  on  “The  Need  of  It,” 
“The  Cause  of  It,”  and  “The  Fruit  of  It,”  the 
first  being  preached  on  Friday  evening,  directly 
following  the  Meyer  meetings,  the  others  on 
Sunday.  Dr.  Gray  preaches  to  the  congregation 
of  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  of  Boston.  He  is 
of  kindred  spirit  and  power.  An  old-fashioned 
revival  is  in  progress  at  Ash  Grove  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  many  converts  are  re¬ 
ported.  W.  H.  C. 


Snbetitates  for  Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate  are  Dangerous. 

Because  they  cost  less,  many  substitutes  are 
offered,  rome  of  which  are  dangerous,  and  none  of 
which  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  genuine. 
Insist  upon  having  *' Horsford’s.”  whether  buying 
a  bottle  of  Acid  Phosphate,  or  “phosphate”  in  a 
glass  of  soda. 


Chiitenanoo  — The  Sunday-school  of  the  Pres 
byterian  Church  held  their  annual  Holiday 
Supper  early  in  January,  at  which  time  they 
presented  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  H. 
Grant  Persen,  with  a  present  of  fl06  in  gold.' 
The  gift  was  a  surprise  to  the  pastor  and  was 
especially  appreciated  by  him,  because  it  was 
the  gift  of  over  one  hundred  families  showing 
that  the  good  will  of  many  was  back  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Mr.  D.  P.  Temple,  once  an  Elder  of  the 
church  at  Springville,  Utah,  was  elected  Elder 
of  this  church  at  the  annual  election  in  place  of 
A.  E.  Root,  resigned. 

Sing  Sing.— The  Woman's  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  held  their  reg 
ular  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  January  18th. 
After  taking  up  the  topics  for  the  month,  the 
Society  listened  to  an  interesting  address  from 
Miss  Terrett  of  Saratoga.  On  Sunday,  January 
23d,  Dr,  D.  J.  McMillan  of  the  Home  Missions 
Board  occupied  the  pulpit,  setting  forth  at  both 
services  the  grand  work  and  also  the  needs  of 
the  Board. 

Kingston.  —  Our  Elmendorf  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city  have  had  three  weeks  of 
revival  services — being  a  continuation  of  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  The  meetings  have  been  held 
under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Williamson.  Great  interest  was  manifested, 
with  a  good  attendance  and  results. 

Tbe  Presbytery  op  Troy  on  January  24th, 
dismissed  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Hinds  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Albany,  where  he  is  supplying  the  Sixth 
Church,  and  gave  expression  to  its  high  regard 
for  his  character  and  hie  labors  in  Presbytery 
as  pastor  of  the  Ninth  Church  of  Troy.  The 
Presbytery  adopted  a  Minute  of  grateful  appre 
ciation  of  the  services  of  the  late  Treasurer  of 
Presbytery,  David  H.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  elder  of 
the  First  Church  of  Lansingburgh,  who  died 
New  Year’s  morning,  and  elected  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  ^ward  W.  Arms,  an  elder  in  the  same 
church.  A.  H.  A. 

Victor. — This  place  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
blessed  work  of  the  Spirit  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  held  union  meetings  during  the  Week 
of  Prayer,  and  the  following  week  a  series  of 
union  evangelistic  services  was  held  under  the 
conduct  of  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott  of  the  Central 
Church,  Rochester.  There  have  been  many 
inquiring  the  way  of  salvation  and  large  addi¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  both  churches.  Not  the 
least  of  the  blessings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
the  deepening  of  religious  interest  among  Chris¬ 
tians  themselves  and  the  awakening  of  a  far 
more  friendly  spirit  between  tbe  churches  con¬ 
cerned.  H.  F.  E. 

Oriskany.— Dedication  o/ a  Memorial  Church. 
—The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Dodge  and  his  people  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oriskany  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  completion  of  a  beautiful 
house  of  worship.  Tbe  building  is  the  gift  of 
tbe  children— five  sons  and  a  daughter — of  the 
late  Henry  Waterbury,  who  was  for  many  ^ears 
an  Elder  in  this  church,  and  is  a  memorial  of 
their  father  and  mother.  It  is  a  handsome  stone 
edifice,  in  the  English  Rural  Gothic  syle,  and 
stands  upon  the  most  commanding  site  in  tbe 
village,  overlooking  a  broad  stretch  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk.  The  interior  fittings  are  of 
oak.  Tbe  walls  are  tinted,  as  are  tbe  panels  in 
the  ceiling  of  tbe  open  timbered  roof.  A  very 


large  window  in  rich  stained  glaas  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  front  of  the  church  and 
is  a  memorial  to  the  parents  of  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Waterbury.  The  Sunday-school  room  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  thrown  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  audience-room,  furnishing  thus  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  the  seating  capac¬ 
ity.  All  these  accommodations  were  taxed  to 
their  utmost,  and  not  a  few  of  the  auditors  were 
compelled  to  stand,  during  tbe  dedicatory  ser¬ 
vices,  which  took  place  on  tbe  evening  of  Janu¬ 
ary  18th.  This  means  that  there  were  about  six 
hundr^  people  gathered  on  tbe  occasion.  Rev. 
Professor  Oren  Root  of  Hamilton  College,  in  an 
eloquent  address,  on  behalf  of  the  donors,  pre¬ 
sented  toe  building  to  the  (Mtor  and  people. 
Mr.  Dole’s  reply  in  accepting  the  same  was 
very  felicitous  and  full  of  spiritual  tenderness. 
Appr^riate  Scripture  passages  were  read  by 
Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury  of  New  Hartford,  and 
the  prayer  of  dedication  was  offered  by  Rev. 
William  C.  Handy  of  Syracuse.  Rev.  Professor 
Arthur  S.  Hoyt  of  Auburn  Seminary,  prMcbed 
the  sermon  from  tbe  text,  1  Corinthians  ix.  16 : 
“A  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened  unto  us, 
and  there  are  many  adversaries.  ”  The  theme  of 
his  very  able  and  discriminating  di^urse  was 
tbe  opportunity  of  the  Church  even  in  the  face 
of  adversaries.  The  singing  of  toe  choir,  in 
solo  and  chorus,  with  oiwan  and  violin  accom¬ 
paniment  was  an  enjoyable  feature  of  toe  occa¬ 
sion.  A  rally  of  Young  People’s  Societies  of 
Utica  and  vicinity  was  held  in  the  church  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  19th,  thus  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  and  happily  rounding  out  the  dedicatory 
services.  Representatives  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Utica  were  present  at  both  these  services  to 
extend  their  co^ratulations  to  Pastor  Dodse 
snd  his  people.  To  the  people,  it  is  to  be  said, 
is  to  be  given  the  credit  of  the  handsome  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  building  so  generously  put  in 
their  possession.  To  tM  worthy  and  energetic 
pastor  is  to  be  given  the  credit  of  nearly  four 
years  of  faithful  and  efficient  work  in  this  field. 
It  is  the  prayer  of  all  his  brethren  that  he  and 
bis  people  may  find  the  new  facilities  furnished 
them  in  this  beautiful  church  fruiting  in  ever 
increasing  spiritual  harvests.  O.  A.  K. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbytery  op  Newton. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  Presbytery  on  tbe  18to  inst..  Rev.  Phineas 
B.  Kennedy  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Lackawanna,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Snyder 
from  tbe  Presbytery  of  Oayuga.  Mr.  Kennedy 
will  be  installM  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Anbury,  New  Jersey,  on  the  25to  inst.  Mr. 
Snyder  in  residing,  at  present,  at  Phillipeburg, 
New  Jersey.  Rev.  H.  P.  McHenry  was  releasM 
from  the  pastorate  at  Andover,  New  Jersey,  and 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange. 
He  has  accepted  a  call  at  German  Valley,  New 
Jersey.  C. 

Plainfield. — The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond’s 
meetings  in  Plainfield  are  very  successful.  He 
preached  on  Sabbath  both  at  Plainfield  and 
South  Plainfield,  and  twenty  nine  gave  their 
names  as  having  professed  conversion.  After¬ 
noon  and  evening  meetings  are  arranged  for 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  toe  current  week. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.— Dedication  of  a  Fine  New 
Church.— Tho  dedication  of  tbe  Gaston  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  (Eleventh  street  and  Lehigh 
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avenue, )  which  is  occupyi^  the  present  week, 
beginning  with  January  mcI.  will  practically 
complete  a  t75,000  monument  to  the  energies  of 
a  band  of  earnest  young  people  that  went  out  - 
from  Cohocksink  Presbyterian  Church  a  little 
over  twenty  years  ago.  The  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  services  on  Sunday,  January  2^td,  will  bo  in 
charge  of  President  Francis  L.  Patton  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University.  John  S.  Macintosh,  D.  D.,  will 
preside  on  Monday  night.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall 
of  New  York,  on  Tue^ay  night.  The  Wednee 
day  night  service  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  plat 
form  meeting,  and  will  be  addressed  by  neighbor 
ing  pastors  and  young  men  formerly  members  of 
the  church  who  have  entered  the  ministry  in 
other  cities.  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church,  will 
conduct  the  Thursday  night  meeting ;  Rev, 
Charles  Wood,  D  D..  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  will  have  charge  of  the  Friday  night 
services,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel,  former  pastor 
of  the  church,  will  preach  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  while  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
the  present  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  Andrew 
T.  Talvor,  will  preach  hie  first  sermon  in  the 
new  church.  The  congregation  has  been  aided 
some  little  by  outside  friends  of  tha  church,,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  tl2  OQQ  necessary  to  finish 
the  upper  room  has  been  made  up  by  the  mem 
bers  themselves,  the  Sunday  school  alone  rais 
jLDg.al^ut  tlJOP-^l.Opp  of  jwhich  cqve^  the 
placing  in  position  of  a  handsome  set  of  windows 
'on  the  Lehigh  avenue  side  of  the  building,  as  a' 
■memorial  to  Rev.  William  C.  Rommel,  who  was 
pastor  of  the  church  for  about  eighteen  years. 
The  Junior  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  placed 
four  Gospel  windows  on  the  stair- land  ing,  at  a  . 
'cost  of  fliiO,  while  the  Intermediate  Society  o^ 
Christian  Endeavor  aaeumM  the  cost  of  the  stair 
'ways,  amounting  to  t240.  The  Helping  Hand 
Circle  of  King’s  Dau^ters  and  Sons  furnished 
the  pastor’s  study,  at  a  cost  of  about  SIOO.  And 
iu  fact  throughout  the  numerous  organizations 
of  the  church  willing  hands. made  ligh^.wqrk  for 
the  trustees  having  charge  of, the '  completion.! 

•  It  should  be  added  to  the  above,  that  there  will 
be  a  men’s  meeting  at  4.15,  Sunday  afternoon. 
January  80th.  Judge  Robert  N.  Willson  and 
■Rev.  William  A.  Freemantle  will  be  the  speakers. 
The  present  roll  of  the  Sabbath -school  of  this 
church  is  about  800  and  that  of  the  church  550. 

MINNESOTA.  i 

Mimnbapolib. — The  Rev.  John  B.  Helwig, 
O.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Urbana, 
Ohio,  has  accepted,  the  call  of  the  First  Church 
of  Minneapolis  to  become  its  pastor.  Dr.  Hel¬ 
wig  formerly  served  a  number  of  Lutheran 
Chufcbes,  then  became  pastor  of  Wittenberg 
College  at  SpringOeld,  Ohio,  next  becoming, 
after  a  continental  tour,  pastor  in  Urbana.  Doc 
trinal  tendencies  in  the  Lutheran  Synod  caused 
his  withdrawal  from  that  denomination.  Dr. 
Helwig  is  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  strong 
man,  and  he  goes  to  an  exceptionally  fine 
church  with  unlimited  opportunities.  He  thus 
becomes  the  successor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M. 
Campbell.  Rev.  John  S.  Black,  and  Rev.  Dr. 

'  Frank  W.  Sneed  who  recently  became  Dr. 
Brookes’s  successor  in  St.  Louis.  The  present 
fine  edifice  of  this  congr^ation  was  erected 
during  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Campbell. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — On  Monday,  January  17th,  the 
Presbytery  of  Detroit  released  Rev.  J.  M.  Pat 
terson  from  the  pastorate  of  Westminster  Church, 
to  take  effect  February  7th.  Rev.  William  S. 
Jerome  was  appointed  Moderator  of  the  Session. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — The  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Rev.  Dr.  Irwin  P. 
McCurdy,  pastor,  received  forty  new  members 
at  the  communion  service  on  January  16th.  So 
many  were  present  on  this  most  interesting  occa 
sion,  that  a  part  of  the  congregation  bad  to 
stand  Fifty  two  new  members  were  received 
last  November,  and  about  fifty  members  have 
recently  returned  to  the  church.  The  additions 
during  the  present  pastorate  of  three  months 
number  over  140.  A  large  number  is  looked  for 
at  the  next  communion. 

WISCONSIN. 

Eau  Claire. — The  Week  of  Prayer  was  gen¬ 
erally  observed  by  the  Wisconsin  churches,  and 
many  have  been  helped  in  the  meetings  which 
have  followed  in  many  places.  The  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Eau  Claire  was  greatly 
blessed  during  some  special  services,  and  at  the 
quarterly  communion  service  on  January  9th, 
the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  N,  Sloan,  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  twenty  one  members,  all  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  Almost  every  communi¬ 
cant  was  present,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
precious  gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  church. 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Richmond.— Dr.  Hoge't  Afternoon  Services. 
— A  writer  in  the  Central  Presbyterian,  a  stranger 
in  Richmond,  having  preached  in  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary  on  Sabbath  morning,  thus  records  his  after¬ 
noon  occupation  :  “Walking  back  home,  we  were 
wearied  from  speaking  in  air  so  lifeless  and 
vitiated,  and  felt  like  resting  for  an  afternoon 
engagement;  but  we  were  scarcely  seated,  with 
a  pile  of  good  reading,  at  hand,  when  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  chimes  rang  out — “O  come  and  let  us 
worship  I’’  And  with  that  in  our  ears,  we  could 
not  stay  away  from  church.  What  a  contrast 
with  what  I  bad  already  seen  it  was  to  enter  Dr. 
Hoge’s  church,  the  beautiful  building  filled 
with  a  rare  congregation,  with  intelligence, 
refinement,  comfort,  devotion.  Fathers  and 
mothers  with  happy  children  about  them,  notable 
public  men  here  and  there,  and  many  visitors 
of  the  city;  and  galleries  filled  with  young  men, 
including  many  students  from  the  medical 
schools.  The  erect  figure  of  Dr.  Hoge,  with  bis 
fine  bearing,  was  the  central  object  of  attention. 
How  well  he  reads  bis  hymns  I  One  of  the 
values  of  the  public  reading  of  hymns  is  the 
universal  attention  given  to  &e  pious  sentiment 
of  the  hymn,  so  that  all  may  sing  it  with  intelli- 
ence  and  devotion.  Dr.  Hoge  so  reads  the 
ymn,  that  all  are  compelled  to  hear  it,  and  it 
becomes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  devout 
thought  ~of' the  whole  service.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
would  read  a  verse,  and  pause  to  comment  on  it. 
“What  a  fine  verse  that  is  !’’  “How  rich  and 
precious  is  that  line  I’’  “What  a  shame  it  will 
be  to  sing  that  verse  without  meaning  every 
.word  of  it  1“  The  prayer  was  rich,  and  Scrip¬ 
tural  in  expression,  and  both  dednite  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  It  might'  have  been  taken  down 
word  for  word,  as  an  example  of  the  devout 
presentation  before  God  of  the  gratitude,  and 
the  wants  and  desires  of  a  large  assembly.  When 
public  prayer  is  so  offered,  all  liturgical  worship 
seems  poor,  and  inadequate,  formal  and  lifeless. 
The  sermon  was  on  2  Tim.  i.  6.  “I  put  thee 
in  remembrance  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  that 
is  in  thee,’’  and  it  was  a  stirring  sermon  indeed. 
Dr.  Hoge  said.  Ordinarily  a  nail  must  be  driven 
with  many  tape.  The  Lord  Jesus  repeated  His 
discourses,  and  sometimes  said  the  same  words 
on  different  occasions.  A  gift  is  an  endowment 
of  any  kind,  or  any  influence,  or  an  opportunity. 
No  two  men  are  alike.  The  wise  Master  gave 
to  each  man  “according  to  his  several  ability” 
“Toole  to  the  man  who  Knows  how  to  use  them,  ’’ 
said  Napoleon.  Gifts  are  bestow^  in  strange 
variety.  Onesiphorus  showed  hospitality. 
Apollos  was  instructed  in  the  way  by  Priscilla 
and  Aqulla.  The  gifts  are  various,  as  prayer, 
or  speech,  or  writing.  In  bis  church  there  bad 
been  one  who  taught,  and  another  who  kept  the 
class  full.  Find  out  your  gift,  acknowledge 
your  responsibility,  stir  up  your  gift!  lest  it 
be  taken  away.  Many  gifts  are  not  used  and 
fall  into  decay ;  as  the  fish  in  Mammoth  cave 
have  lost  the  eye  and  all  power  of  sight.  Fruit 
may  not  be  gathered  and  be  left  to  rot  on  the 
branches. 

Washington. — The  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  Central  Church  was  celebrated  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  January  14th.  In  January,  1868,  a  band 
of  earnest  Christian  men  and  women,  number 
ing  in  all  not  more  than  twenty,  with  Rev.  A. 
W.  Pitzer  as  their  leader,  met  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  church.  In  May.  1868.  they  for¬ 
mally  organized  what  is  now  known  as  “the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,’’  in  the  old  law 
building  on  Fifth  street,  between  D  and  E 
streets.  North  West  This  was  done  in  the  face 
of  great  difficulties,  for  at  that  time  the  feeling 
between  North  and  South  was  intense  and  the 
opposition  against  the  establishment  of  a  South 
ern  Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington  was 
very  strong.  But  Dr.  Pitzer  and  his  followers 
went  on  with  the  work,  and  to  day  “the  Central 
Church’’  stands  a  witness  of  their  untiring 
efforts.  The  public  services  were  highly  appro 
priate.  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  for  forty  five 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
lead  in  prayer,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Bittinger,  for  forty  two  years  the  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  in  a  fine  ad 
dress.  Addressee,  interspersed  with  music, 
were  made  by  representatives  of  the  session,  the 
Laura  Pitzer  Missionary  Circle,  and  the  Young 
People’s  Society.  The  services  closed  with  a 
few  remarks  from  Dr.  Pitzer.  After  these  exer¬ 
cises,  the  congregation  were  invited  into  the 
chapel,  which  had  been  prepared  for  an  informal 
reception,  which  lasted  until  a  late  hour.  The 
pleasing  announcement  was  made  that  the  last 
payment  on  the  beautiful  and  valuable  church 
property,  costing  over  950,000  had  been  met,  and 
this  is  the  more  significant  from  the  fact  that 
not  one  dollar  of  this  sum  bad  been  raised, 
except  by  voluntary  contribution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Objected  to  Such  Elders. — The  following 
statement  has  its  special  moral  for  the  parties 
concerned:  “In  a  Presbyterian  Church,  at  an 
election  of  Elders,  an  old  lady  of  good  sense 
objected  to  the  choice  of  two  men  for  that  office 
because  they  took  no  Church  paper,  and  thereby 
showed  a  lack  of  interest  in  Presbyterianism, 
and  were  likewise  ignorant  of  its  doings.’’  This 
“old  lady’’  certainly  was  a  sensible  woman. 
Church  officers  who  take  no  denominational 
paper  may  be  pious  and  good  in  their  way,  but 
they  lack  an  important  qualification  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  their  station,  and  fail 
greatly  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Presbyterianism.  The  Church 
paper  can  alone  keep  them  posted  on  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Church  of  which  they  are  guides 
and  rulers— The  Presbyterian. 

Unitarian. — The  Church  of  the  Messiah,  (New 
York  City, )  of  which  Dr.  Savage  is  now  the 
pastor,  is  full  every  Sunday — says  the  Christian 
Register — and  continues:  “The  newspaper  storm 
of  criticism  has  passed  over,  but  has  revealed 
some  curious  things  in  the  way  of  orthodox 
thinking.  Mr.  Savage  has  organized  a  Young 
People's  Social,  Literary,  and  Musical  Society, 
which  promises  much  in  the  way  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  members  of  the  society. 

A  Men’s  Club  in  the  church  numbers  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred,  and  is  proving  to  be  very 
valuable  in  promoting  acquaintance  and  concen¬ 
trating  church  interest.  Mr.  Savage  has  also 
started  a  class  for  religious  study,  which  meets 
at  five  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  num¬ 
bers  between  seventy  five  and  one  hundred.’’ 

ARE  YOU  TO  LITE  IN  ALASKA  I 

Some  Beqalrements  that  will  be  Found 
Ind  Upennable. 

The  universal  article  of  diet  in  that  country, 
depended  upon  and  indispensable,  is  bread  or 
biscuit.  And  to  make  the  bread  and  biscuit, 
either  in  the  camp  or  upon  the  trail,  yeast  can¬ 
not  be  used— it  must  be  baking  powder ;  and 
the  powder  manufactured  by  the  processes  of 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  miners  and 
prospectors  have  learned,  is  the  only  one  which 
will  stand  in  that  peculiar  climate  of  cold  and 
dampness  and  raise  the  bread  and  biscuit  satis¬ 
factorily. 

These  facto  are  very  important  for  every  one 
proposing  to  go  to  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  coun¬ 
try  to  know,  for  should  he  be  persuaded  by  some 
outfitter  to  take  one  of  the  cheap  brands  of 
baking  powder,  it  will  cost  just  as  much  to 
transport  it,  and  then  when  he  opens  it  for  use, 
after  all  hie  labor  in  packing  it  over  the  long 
and  difficult  route,  be  will  find  a  solid  caked 
mass  or  a  lot  of  spoiled  powder,  with  no  strength 
and  useless.  Such  a  mistake  might  lead  to  the 
most  serious  results.  Alaska  is  no  place  in 
which  to  experiment  in  food,  or  try  to  economize 
with  your  stomach.  For  use  in  such  a  climate, 
and  under  the  trying  and  fatiguing  condititns 
of  life  and  labor  in  that  country,  everything 
must  be  the  beet  and  moet  useful,  and  above  all 
it  is  imperative  that  all  food  supplies  shall  have 
perfect  keeping  qualities.  It  is  absurd  to  couvey 
over  such  difficult  and  expensive  routes  an  arti¬ 
cle  that  will  deteriorate  in  transit,  or  that  will 
be  found  when  required  for  use  to  have  lost  a 
great  part  of  its  value. 

There  is  no  better  guide  to  follow  in  these 
matters  than  the  advice  of  those  who  have  gone 
through  similar  experience.  Mr.  McQuesten, 
who  is  called  “the  father  of  Alaska,’’  after  an 
experience  of  years  upon  the  trail,  in  the  camp, 
and  in  the  use  of  rvtry  kird  of  supply,  says: 
“We  find  in  Alaska  that  th>i  importance  of  a 
proper  kind  of  bak'Og  powder  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  A  miner  with  a  can  of  bad  baking 
powder  is  almost  helpless  in  Alaska.  We  have 
tried  all  sorts,  and  have  been  obi  ged  to  settle 
down  to  use  nothing  but  the  Royal  It  is 
stronger  and  carries  turther  at  first,  but  above 
all  things,  it  is  the  only  powder  that  will  endure 
the  severe  climatic  changes  of  the  arctic  region.’’ 

It  is  fur  the  same  reasons  that  the  U.  B.  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  relief  expeditions,  and  Peary, 
the  famous  arctic  traveler,  have  carried  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  exclusively. 

The  forty  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
together  with  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its 
Twenty-third  Street  Branch,  were  held  in 
Association  Hall,  Twenty-third  street  corner 
Fourth  avenue,  Monday  evening,  January  24th, 
at  8.15  o’clock.  The  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
D.  D.,  and  Professor  William  M.  Sloane.  Ph  D., 
L.H.D.,  of  Columbia  University,  were  the  ch'ef 
speakers. 


January  27,  1898. 
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NOT  DEATH,  BUT  SLEEP. 

The  telegram  said  that  our  dear  friend’s  only 
daughter  was  dead ;  but  when  we  opened  the 
Bible  for  some  truth  to  speak  at  the  funeral  we 
read:  “Weep  not:  she  is  not  dead  but  sleep- 
eth. ’’  The  speech  of  us  men  is  not  always  in 
accord  with  the  word  of  Jesus  who  once  dwelt 
among  men  and  found  their  griefs.  But  it  is 
easier  to  conform  our  speech  to  His  than  to  in 
form  our  hearts  with  His  view  of  life  and  its 
relation  to  that  which  is  to  come.  We  speak  as 
things  seem ;  we  have  faith  when  we  feel  as 
things  are.  That  fair  lady,  flower  surrounded, 
might  have  been  a  bride  dropped  down  to  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  her  garlands  to  wake  in  a 
moment  with  their  bloom  of  fresh  beauty  on  her 
face,  if  it  were  a  wedding  instead  of  a  funeral. 
The  difference  makes  the  heartache  and  desolate 
ness  of  the  hour.  The  fact  as  we  know  it  is 
death ;  the  same  fact  as  Christ  knows  it  is  but 
sleep.  Our  most  positive  feeling  of  conviction 
as  to  facts  may  be  ignorance  which  faith  helps 
us  to  confess.  If  we  believe  Christ  we  shall  suit 
our  works  and  our  sentiments  to  His  assurances. 
We  are  able  to  say  and  to  feel  that  this  is  not 
death  but  sleep. 

We  are  required  to  choose  between  our  view 
of  death  as  absolute  loss  and  Christ’s  view  of  it 
as  actual  gain.  A  little  while  and  all  will  be 
clear;  just  now  it  is  terribly  dark.  The  tear- 
bent  faces  around  the  white  casket  and  the  still, 
sweet  form  express  our  sense  of  loss ;  we  come 
together  saying,  “Our  friends  have  lost  their 
child.’’  But  One  friend  came  hither  saying: 
“Weep  not,’’  “sleep  is  not  death,  though  death 
is  sleep.’’  Over  against  us  all  He  stands  to 
confute  our  judgment  by  the  sense,  and  to  afl9rm 
a  truth  which  it  should  be  easy  to  accept.  To 
doubt  or  to  deny  is  to  make  us  miserable;  and 
He  would  not  soothe  us  by  a  deception.  He 
offers  us  His  personality  as  the  pledge  that  ours 
shall  be  preserved  and  the  homestead  of  His 
Father’s  house  is  shown  to  be  the  meeting  place 
for  the  souls  of  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus.  The 
brief  life  that  we  saw  was  not  a  sparkling  brook 
that  goes  shimmering  down  the  Palisades  yonder 
to  be  lost  in  the  widening  river  and  wider  sea. 
Why  should  we  try  to  cheat  ourselves  by  such 
analogies!  They  sleep  to  us,  but  wake  to  Him; 
we  go  to  Him  as  friend  goes  to  friend ;  we  go 
home  to  live  and  love,  to  greet  and  rejoice  and 
commune  and  bathe  in  the  sea  of  light  till  flt 
bodies  spring  from  the  earth  on  the  day  of 
resurrection.  The  unburied  souls  are  safe  with 
Him ;  our  earthly  circles  are  ideally  complete  in 
that  home  to  which  He  leads. 

The  real  hardship  of  our  bereavement  is  sep¬ 
aration  from  the  beloved  one ;  our  Lord  knew  it 
and  wept  as  we  do  now.  Here,  too,  we  have  a 
choice  between  loving  patience  and  bitter  despair. 
The  flrst  element  in  our  hope  is  that  submission 
to  His  will  which  admits  our  ignorance  of  the 
reason  why  the  dear  one  is  taken  from  us,  but 
yet  sees  within  and  around  it  all  infinite  Love. 
And  the  patience  of  our  hope  is  a  growing  sense 
of  that  love  as  we  near  the  home-going  hour 
ourselves.  We  go  to  them  because  the  higher 
draws  the  lower ;  the  perfect  commands  the  par 
tial.  Their  returnless  transit  makes  our  going 
assured,  and  shows  us  the  supremacy  of  their 
estate.  Why  should  they  take  backward  steps  ? 
Forward  we  go  to  gain  their  height  1  For  a 
moment  the  shadow  of  separation  falls  between 
us;  so  the  shadow  of  evening  drops  over  the 
cliffs  upon  the  river;  but  they  shall  brighten 
to-morrow  in  the  blaze  of  morning.  Is  it  so 
great  a  thing  to  wait  ?  How  soothingly  He 
speaks,  “a  little  while  I’’  “Can  ye  not  watch 
with  Me  one  hour  ?’’  His  companionship  short¬ 
ens  the  interval  and  wipes  the  bitter  mist  from 
our  eyes.  This  weeping  may  last  with  the  night ; 
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but  even  now  we  discern  the  joy  of  morning. 
Weep  not  for  sleep  as  if  it  were  death ;  weep  for 
your  dead  only  as  if  they  were  asleep. 

R.  A.  S. 


A  PLEASANT  RESTING  PLACE. 

The  most  delightful  winter  resort,  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York,  is  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 
Its  special  charm  is  in  its  peace  and  quiet,  and 
the  fact  that  tired  people  from  the  neighboring 
cities  can  And  so  near  at  hand  a  place  of  abso¬ 
lute  rest,  and  for  a  time  forget  the  struggles  and 
the  rush  of  city  life  with  all  its  absorbing  inter 
eets.  Therefore  its  older  and  more  conservative 
frequenters  did  not  enjoy  its  being  chosen  for 
the  Tammany  Headquarters,  and  having  politics 
the  most  exciting  of  all  subjects  brought  into 
their  midst,  with  the  horde  of  oflSce  seekers, 
easily  recognized  as  they  passed  down  the  quiet 
streets  by  their  new  and  very  shiny  silk  hats ; 
the  party  badge  that  distinguished  the  charm¬ 
ing  deputation  that  came  from  Chicago  last 
November  to  help  in  our  hotly  contested  elections. 

The  little  community  of  rest  seekers  heaved  a 
long  drawn  sigh  of  relief  when  Mr.  Croker  and 
his  attendant  court  started  for  New  York,  and 
they  could  return  to  their  regular  peaceful  life. 
Not  altogether  dull  however,  for  how  can  it  be 
when  so  many  interesting  people  come  together — 
weary  people  who  having  left  their  cares  behind, 
feel  such  a  sense  of  relief  as  they  stroll  under 
the  pines,  or  sit  in  the  sunny  corridors  of  the 
hotels  listening  to  the  music  in  the  distance, 
that  they  are  ready  to  chat  with  their  friends 
and  give  themselves  up  to  social  enjoyment 
The  old  Laurel  House  and  the  Laurel  in  the 
Pines  vie  with  each  other  in  comfort  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  Pleasant  concerts  are  given  each  morn¬ 
ing  in  ail  the  large  hotels,  to  which  outside 
guests  are  cordially  invited.  Then  for  the  young 
people  there  are  frequent  dances,  and  two  golf 
clubs,  also  Shakespeare  readings  by  Mr.  Dar- 
racb,  and  lectures  on  Browning  and  Tennyson 
by  Professor  Wentworth  of  Vassar  College. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  this  season 
have  been  Dr.  Dix  and  hie  family.  Professor 
Hinsdale  of  Princeton,  and  Professor  Henry 
Preserved  Smith,  who  still  keeps  his  home  here, 
returns  frequently  for  a  few  days’  rest  from  hie 
new  work  at  Amherst  College,  also  Mrs.  Dodd, 
the  author  of  “Three  Normandy  Inns,’’  who  has 
taken  a  cottage  for  the  winter,  adds  much  to 
the  charm  of  the  social  life  by  her  cheery  pres¬ 
ence. 

The  comfortable  train  arrangements  of  the 
Jersey  Central  road  make  the  journey  of  a  little 
less  than  two  hours  so  easy  that  there  is  little 
fatigue  in  reaching  this  delightful  haven  of 
rest,  which  becomes  more  and  more  popular 
each  year.  A  Village  Improvement  Society  has 
been  organized  which  not  only  looks  out  for  the 
streets  and  walks  and  general  appearance  of  the 
town,  but  cares  for  the  sick  and  the  poor,  provid¬ 
ing  a  nurse  for  those  who  need  it.  A  large  free 
Kindergarten  is  maintained  and  the  children 
are  sent  for  and  taken  home  each  day.  The 
Needle-work  Guild  has  completed  1, 125  garments 
this  fall,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  work  is  carried 
on  by  the  different  churches. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Terry  read  the  definite  acceptance 
by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Brokaw,  of  the  call  of  the 
First  Church,  Utica,  (voted  January  10th)  on 
Sabbath  morning  last.  The  church  has  acted 
with  unanimity  in  this  matter,  and  the  favora¬ 
ble  response  doubtless  gave  the  entire  congrega¬ 
tion  no  little  satisfaction.  Dr.  Brokaw  will 
probably  preach  his  first  sermon  in  Utica  on 
March  6th.  Meantime  the  pulpit  has  since  Dr. 
Bachman’s  deprecated  resignation  in  September, 
1896,  will  be  filled  by  Dr.  Terry,  the  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable  temporary  pastor. 


Irritation  ot  thk  Throat  and  HoARsaNaps  are 
immediately  relieved  by  "lirovm'B  Bronchial  Troehtt.” 
Have  them  always  ready. 


CATARRH  OF  THF.  STOMACH. 


A  Pleasant,  Simple,  but  Safe  Bffectual  Cure 
for  It. 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  next  thing  to  incurable. 

The  usual  symptoms  are  a  full  or  bloating 
sensation  after  eating,  aCwOmpanied  sometimes 
with  sour  or  watdry  risings,  a  formation  of  gases 
causing  pressure  on  the  heart  and  lunge  and 
difficult  breathing;  headache,  fickle  appetite, 
nervousness  and  a  general  played  out,  languid 
feeling. 

There  is  often  a  foul  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  and  if  the  interior  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  could  be  seen  it  would  show  a  slimy,  in¬ 
flamed  condition. 

The  cure  for  this  common  and  obstinate 
trouble  is  found  in  a  treatment  which  causes 
the  food  to  be  readily,  thoroughly  digested 
before  it  has  a  time  to  ferment  and  irritate  the 
delicate  mucous  surfaces  of  the  stomach. 

To  secure  a  prompt  and  healthy  digestion  is 
the  one  necessary  thing  to  do,  and  when  normal 
digestion  is  secured  the  catarrhal  condition  will 
have  disappeared. 

According  to  Dr,  Harlanson  the  safest  and 
best  treatment  is  to  use  after  each  meal  a  tab¬ 
let,  composed  of  Diastase,  Aseptic  Pepsin,  a  lit¬ 
tle  Nux,  Golden  Seal  and  fruit  acids. 

These  tablets  can  now  be  found  at  all  drug 
stores  under  the  name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets,  and,  not  being  a  patent  medicine,  can 
be  used  with  perfect  safety  and  assurance  that 
healthy  appetite  and  thorough  digestion  will 
follow  their  regular  use  after  meals. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Booher  of  2710  Dearborn  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  writes:  “Catarrh  is  a  local  condition, 
resulting  from  a  neglected  cold  in  the  head, 
whereby  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  be¬ 
comes  inflamed  and  the  poisonous  discharge 
therefrom,  passing  backward  into  the  throat, 
reaches  the  stomach,  thus  producing  catarrh  of 
the  stomach.  Medical  authorities  prescribed 
for  me  for  three  years  for  catarrh  of  stomach 
without  cure,  but  to  day  I  am  the  happiest  of 
men  after  using  only  one  box  of  Stuart’s  Dys¬ 
pepsia  Tablets.  I  cannot  find  appropirate  words 
to  express  my  good  feeling. 

I  have  found  flesh,  appetite  and  sound  rest 
from  their  use. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  safest  prep¬ 
aration  as  well  as  the  simplest  and  most  con¬ 
venient  remedy  for  any  form  of  indigestion, 
catarrh  of  stomach,  biliousness,  sour  stomach, 
heart-burn  and  bloating  after  meals. 

Send  for  little  book,  mailed  free,  on  stomach 
troubles,  by  addressing  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich.  The  tablets  can  be  found  at  all  drug 
stores.  _ 

The  meetings  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of 
Christ  Church,  London,  were  begun  in  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  (Dr. 
Mears,  pastor)  on  Thursday  last.  As  will  be 
seen  by  Mr.  Coleman’s  reference  to  them,  they 
were  largely  attended,  and  their  influence  higffily 
spirited.  Mr.  Meyer  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Bay 
City,  Michigan. 


The  mid  winter  Conference  of  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  holds  during  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week.  We  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  those  who  will  give  addresses,  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Speer  speaking  first  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  26th.  and  Pastors  Spalding,  Remick, 
More  and  Stebbins  following  on  January  27th, 
thus  rounding  out  a  good  day— Dr.  Spalding 
speaking  at  9.%  A.M.,  and  Dr.  Stebbins  begin¬ 
ning  his  address  at  7. .30  P.M.  We  trust  the 
weather  may  prove  more  propitious  than  a  year 
ago,  but  happily  no  outward  conditions  can 
greatly  influence  the  spirit  of  these  most  profita¬ 
ble  occasions. 


We  have  applications  for  The  Evangelist  of 
January  6th,  which  we  are  unable  to  supply, 
that  issue  being  entirely  exhausted.  It  may  be 
some  of  our  subscribers  will  kindly  come  to  our 
relief,  by  remailing  their  copy  to  this  office. 
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HOW  TO  FIND  OUT  WHAT  HAKFS 
U8  SICK. 


MUSIC, 


PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
IN  LUNG  DISEASES. 


There  comee  a  time  to  both  meo  and  women 
when  aickneaa  and  poor  health  bring  anxiety  and 
trouble  bard  to  bear;  disappointment  seems  to 
follow  every  effcwt  in  our  behalf ;  we  get  dis¬ 
couraged  and  skeptical.  In  most  cases  ssrious 
mistakes  are  made  in  treatment  and  in  not  know 
ing  what  the  disease  is  or  what  makes  us  sick 
Kind  nature  warns  us  by  certain  symptoms, 
which  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  daneer, 
such  as  too  frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  scanty 
supply,  scalding  irritation,  pain  or  dull  ache  in 
the  back — these  tell  us  in  silence  that  our  kid 
eye  need  doctoring.  If  neglected  now  the  dis¬ 
ease  advances  until  the  face  looks  pale  and  sallow, 
puffy  or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes,  the  feet 
swell,  and  sometimes  the  heart  acts  badly.  By 
these  conditions,  which  are  plain  to  be  seen, 
nature  tells  us  again  that  our  kidney  trouble  is 
growing  worse  and  that  we  are  on  dangerous 
ground.  Should  further  evidence  be  needed  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  sickness,  then  fill  a  vial 
with  urine  and  let  it  stand  twenty  four  hours. 
If  thmre  is  a  sediment  or  settling  it  is  further 
proof  that  the  kidneys  and  bladder  need  imme¬ 
diate  attention. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp  Root,  the  great  kidney  and 
bladder  remedy,  fulfills  every  wish  in  quickly 
relieving  such  troubles.  It  corrects  inability  to 
hold  urine  and  scalding  pain  in  passing  it,  and 
overcomes  that  unpleasant  necessity  of  being 
compelled  to  get  up  many  times  during  the 
night  The  mild  and  extraordinary  effect  of 
Swamp  Root  is  soon  realixed.  It  stands  the 
highest  for  its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  cases.  All  up- to  date  physicians.  Hos¬ 
pitals  and  Homes  endorse  it  because  of  its 
remarlcable  success  in  the  treatment  of  kidney 
and  bladder  troubles  or  disorders  due  to  weak 
kidneys,  such  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel, 
rheumatism  and  Bright’s  disease,  which  is  the 
worst  form  of  kidney  trouble.  It  in  just  the 
remedy  we  need,  and  may  be  obtained  of  any 
druggist  for  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar.  To  prove 
the  merits  of  this  remarkable  discovery,  you 
may  have  a  sample  bottle  and  a  book  of  informa¬ 
tion,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail,  upon 
receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost 
of  postage  on  the  bottle.  Mention  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  A 
Oo.,  Binghamton,  N.  T.  The  proprietors  of 
this  paper  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  this 
offer. 
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LI6HT 


ANTHEMS  SUITED  TO  THE  USE  OF 
CHURCH  CHOIRS. 

1.  Venite  (O  come  let  us  sing)  in  D,  F.  R. 
Webb;  2.  Man  Goeth  Forth  to  His  Work. 
Arthur  Camall;  3.  Give  Ear,  O  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  Arthur  Witing;  4.  O  Praise  God  in  His 
Holiness,  George  C.  Martin ;  5.  In  Thee,  O 
Lord,  S.  Coleridge-Taylor ;  6.  Eye  Hath  Not 
Seen,  Miles  B.  Foster;  7.  Christ  Has  Risen,  J. 
Maud  Crament;  8.  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen 
To  day.  Rev.  E.  V.  Hall ;  9.  The  Lord  is  My 
Strength,  S.  Coleridge  Taylor;  10.  Te  Deum  in 
D,  F.  R.  Webb;  11.  Te  Deum  in  B,  F.  K. 
Webb. 

Number  one  is  a  chant  setting  of  this  hymn ; 
it  is  easy  and  easily  learned.  The  pointing  is 
indicated.  The  chant  form  is  varied  by  a 
rhythmical  setting  and  the  whole  is  well 
adapted  to  add  variety  to  a  service.  Number 
two  is  a  harvest  anthem  in  three  two  and  two- 
two  measure,  dignified  and  devotional.  The 
full  harmonies  are  nicely  contrasted  with  duet 
and  unison  passages.  Number  three  opens  with 
a  forceful  chorus  and  develops  in  interest  to  the 
end.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  but  is  well  worth 
practice.  Excellent  work  can  be  done  with  it 
Number  four  is  a  combination  of  chanting  and 
rhythmical  singing.  It  will  require  nice  work 
to  bring  it  to  the  point  of  smooth,  easy  delivery, 
but  will  be  effective  by  reason  of  the  contrasts 
it  affords.  The  harmony  is  very  strong  and 
churchly.  Number  five  opens  with  a  very  broad, 
suggestive  strain  of  great  beauty  and  strength. 
Sung  with  the  chorus  well  in  hand  it  gives  an 
idea  of  reserve  power  that  may  develop  into  a 
tremendous  climax.  The  anthem  is  a  very  good 
one  and  gives  splendid  opportunities  to  a  choir 
for  fine  singing.  Shading,  broad  choral  tone 
and  expressive  declamation  can  all  be  used  to 
the  fullest  advantage  in  it 

Number  six  is  a  two  part  chorus  for  female 
voices.  It  can  be  used  as  a  change  from  the 
usual  four-part  anthem  and  must  be  well  sung 
to  be  effective.  Number  seven  is  a  stirring 
Blaster  anthem.  It  begins  with  a  jubilant  move 
ment  well  suited  to  its  theme  and  ends  with  an 
Alleluia.  It  contains  no  solos.  Number  eight 
is  another  Blaster  anthem,  but  more  meditative 
and  quietly  devotional.  It  has  a  number  of  uni¬ 
son  passages  and  will  make  a  strong  addition  to 
the  music  of  an  Easter  service  in  bringing  out 
the  more  devotional  character  of  the  celebration. 
It  is  not  hard.  Number  nine  is  by  the  same 
author  as  “In  Thee,  O  Lord,’’  and  is  equally 
good.  In  harmony  and  melodic  movement  of  the 
voices,  and  tbe  use  of  solo  and  duet  passages  it 
is  a  delightful  piece  of  choral  writing.  It  is 
not  unnecessarily  involved,  but  has  rich  har¬ 
monies  and  interesting  modulations.  Numbers 
ten  and  eleven  are  two  Te  Deums  by  the  same 
author ;  the  first  in  chant  form,  and  the  second 
a  full  anthem.  Both  are  good.  The  second  will 
please  because  of  its  melodious  character,  yet 
this  is  not  pushed  so  far  as  to  spoil  its  churchly 
character.  The  solos  (for  soprano,  tenor  and 
bass)  and  the  duets  (for  alto  and  tenor,  an  I 
soprano  and  tenor)  are  effective  and  singable. 
Withal  it  is  not  hard  to  prepare,  being  well 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  choir.— Musician. 


Promptness  in  attendance  on  choir  meetings 
and  church  services  is  a  duty  resting  as  sacredly 
upon  each  member  of  the  choir  as  upon  the 
choir-master  and  organist  We  have  often 
noticed  that  the  rendition  of  an  anthem  in 
likely  to  be  marred  by  a  careless  act  of  a  mem 
ber  of  the  choir  who  takes  his  or  her  place  just 
as  the  choir  is  rising  to  sing.  Blrror  often  ac¬ 
companies  haste.— The  Music  Teacher. 


A  little  book,  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Hun¬ 
ter,  of  117  West  45tb  Street,  New  York,  gives 
all  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
the  theory  and  treatment  of  Lung  Diseases. 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh  and  Consumption 
are  fully  explained,  their  differences  shown, 
and  their  cure  by  medicated-air  inhalations 
pointed  out. 

Dr.  Hunter  was'tbe  founder  of  the  practice  of 
treating  lunge  by^direct  medicated-air  inhala¬ 
tions— the  inventor'of  tbe  first  inhaling  instru¬ 
ments  ever  employed  for  the  cure  of  lung  com¬ 
plaints,  and  the  discoverer  of  tbe  only  germicide 
which  cures  consumption  by  destroying  the 
bacilli  of  tubeiculoeis  in  the  lunge  of  the  patient. 
His  treatment  consists  of  three  parts — 1st, 
breathing  into  the  lungs  specific  germicidal 
remedies  three  times  a)  day,  by  means  of  hie 
inhaling  instruments;  2nd,  anointing  the  chest 
with  antiseptic  oils  which  volatilize  by  the 
warmth  of  the  body  and  surround  the  patient 
by  a  zone  of  medicated  air;  and  .3rd,  tilling  the 
chamber  in  which  be  sleeps  with  medicated 
vapors  which  soothe  tbe  infiamed  bronchial  tubes 
and  air  cells  and  keep  up  a  constant  curative 
action  on  the  lungs.  All  that  medical  science 
has  yet  found  out  for  the^relief  and  cure  of  lung 
complaints  is  embodied  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  treat¬ 
ment.  Patients  of  the  highest  intelligence  and 
respectability  in  all  partsj  of  tbe  Union  have 
been  cured  by  it  and  publicly  attest  its  wonder¬ 
ful  success.  Case  I.— A.  L.  Peer,  Esq.,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  was  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
misery  and  exhaustion  by  lung  disease.  Hie 
physician  and  family  gave  him  up  as  hopeless. 
His  death  was  looked  for  from  day  to  day.  He 
had  repeated  hemorrhages,  great  diflSculty  in 
breathing,  and  was  so  terribly  emaciated  and 
weak  that  be  could  not  stand  or  turn  over  in  bed 
without  assistance.  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment 
was  undertaken  after  everything  ehe  had  been 
tried  and  failed.  It  stopped  tbe  hemorrhages, 
cleansed  the  lungs  of  great  quantities  of  foul 
matter,  enabled  him  to  breathe  freely  again, 
and  so  built  up  his  fiesb  and  vitality  that  he 
now  weighs  175  lbs.  (a  gain  of  over  40  lbs.), 
and  is  strong  and  well.  Those  who  are  afflict^ 
or  anxious  about  their  lungs  can  call  upon  or 
write  to  Mr.  Peer,  at  179  Washington  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  such  as  wish  a  copy  of  the 
book  can  obtain  it  free  by  addressing  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter,  at  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Heneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 
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should  be  as  substantial  as  the  church  itself. 
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showing  a  record  of6i  years  successful  work. 
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Sleeplessness 

ESPECIALLY  FREQUENT  IN  HIGH  ALTITUDES. 
How  it  May  be  Overcome  in  Any  Climate. 

From  the  Chieftain,  Pnebto,  Col. 


JOHN  BACCHUS  DYKES. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 
death  of  this  eminent  composer  of  hymn-tunes. 
Dr.  Dykes’s  life,  as  well  corresponding  with 
his  noble  work,  was  comparatively  unevent¬ 
ful.  Sprung  from  an  evangelical  family,  he 
was  born  at  Hull,  March  10th,  1823,  went 
to  Cambridge,  took  holy  orders,  became  curate 
of  Malton,  Yorkshire,  subsequently  minor  canon 
and  precentor  of  Durham  Cathedral,  then  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  vicar  of  St. 
Oswald’s,  Durham,  and  died  at  St.  Leonard’s, 
January  23d,  1876,  aged  nearly  fifty-three  years. 

The  musical  incidents  of  this  saintly  and 
gifted  man  are  not  the  least  interesting  features 
of  his  life  As  a  boy  of  ten  he  played  the  organ 
in  his  grandfather’s  church,  St.  John’s  Church, 
Hull.  His  musical  gifts  were  fully  acknowl¬ 
edged  when,  in  October,  1843,  he  became  an 
undergraduate  at  Cambridge.  He  played  the 
pianoforte  at  the  meetings  of  the  Peterhouse 
Musical  Society,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
merged  into  the  Cambridge  University  Musical 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Dykes  and  Lord  Kelvin, 
were  the  leading  spirits,  the  latter  playing  sec¬ 
ond  horn  in  the  orchestra. 

But  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  what  was  really 
the  life-work  of  Dr.  Dykes,  those  compositions 
which  have  made  his  name  so  widely  and  so 
favorably  known — his  hymn-tunes.  He  wrote 
about  300,  many  of  which  have  obtained  great 
popularity.  The  tune  “Lux  Benigna”  (to 
“Lead,  Kindly  Light’’)  “came  into  his  head 
while  walking  along  the  Strand,  in  London.’’ 
That  to  “Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul,’’  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  “a  very  pretty  cottage’’  where  he  resided 
in  Durham,  called  “Hollingside Cottage,’’  which 
gave  the  tune  its  name.  “Horbury, ’’  to 
“Nearer,  my  Qod,  to  Thee,’’  was  so  called  after 
the  village  of  that  name,  near  Wakefield  ;  “and 
it  was  to  him  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  peace 
and  comfort  he  found  there.’’  In  regard  to  a 
tune  for  the  hymn  “O  Paradise,’’  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  W.  H.  Monk:  “I  suppose  the  difliculty  in 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  tune  for  'O  Paradise’ 
must  remind  one  that  Paradise  itself  is  not  to 
be  attained  without  a  struggle.’’  Dr.  Dykes 
contributed  only  seven  tunes  to  the  first  edition 
of  “Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,’’  but  had 
much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  editions. 

Who  that  has  sung  his  hymn-tunes  does  not 
feel  that  they  came  to  him  as  inspirations  ?  He 
rarely  wrote  a  tune  unless  the  words  were  sent, 
or  suggested  to  him,  and  then  the  tune  seemed  at 
once  to  adapt  itself  to  the  words.  This  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  secret  of  his  success.  They  came  from 
his  heart  and  found  their  way  into  the  hearts  of 
others. 

Such  being  the  spirit  of  the  man,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  at  hie  death  the  sum  of  £10,(X)0  was 
quickly  subscribed  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow  and  children — the  contributions  rap¬ 
idly  flowing  in  from  all  parts  and  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  Church.— Musical  Times, 
London.  _ 

The  choir  meeting  is,  or  should  be,  as  much  a 
religious  service  as  the  prayer  meeting,  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  or  Epworth  League  Society,  and 
if  no  person  connected  with  the  choir  can  offer 
a  public  prayer  (a  lamentable  condition  for  any 
choir)  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  act 
in  that  capacity  and  open  the  meeting  by  prayer 
or  provide  a  person  that  can  do  so. — The  Music 

Teacher.  _ _ 

DRAWING  WITH  BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Eldwin  Landseer,  the  great  animal  painter, 
was  present  when  some  one  was  talking  about 
people  who  could  write  or  draw  with  the  left 
hand.  “I  think,’’  said  Mr.  Landseer,  “I  can¬ 
not  only  draw  with  my  left  hand,  but  I  can 
draw  with  both  hands  at  once!’’  Whereupon 
he  took  up  two  pencils,  and  actually  drew  a 
horse  with  one  hand  and  a  dog  with  the  other 
at  the  same  time. 


While  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  justly  famed 
for  its  salubrious  climate,  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  Mecca  toward  which  pilgrims  are  traveling 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  that  they  may  fill  their 
weakened  lungs  with  its  life-giving  air,  yet  there  are 
ailments  in  that  climate  as  in  any  other,  one  of  the 
chief  of  which  is  sleeplessness.  This  is  due  to  the  rar¬ 
ity  of  the  air  which  on  some  constitutions  is  too 
stimulating  to  the  nerves.  In  some  cases  patients 
are  compelled  to  remove  for  a  time  to  the  sea  level 
to  escape  the  high  nervous  strain.  As  sleeplessness  is 
not  an  uncommon  accompaniment  to  certain  nervous 
conditions  (in  any  climate)  the  story  of  a  women  of 
Pueblo,  Col.,  may  point  a  moral  to  others,  who  have 
a  similar  affliction. 

The  woman  came  to  Pueblo  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  town  was  a  frontier  settlement,  and  Indians 
were  by  no  means  unusual  visitors,  bands  of  Ute’s 
often  passing  through  on  their  way  from  the  moun 
tains  down  to  the  plains  to  hunt  buffaloes. 

She  had  been  in  good  health,  until  a  few  years  ago 
when  at  each  recurring  springtime  she  became  de¬ 
bilitated,  weak  and  languid.  Her  strength  left  her, 
she  was  listless  and  lifeless.  This,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  stimulating  effects  of  the  high  altitude.  The 
most  serious  difficulty,  however,  was  sleeplessness 
which  she  could  not  cure.  The  long,  weary  watches 
of  the  night  told  on  her  health  and  the  dreaded  the 
approach  of  night.  This  lack  of  sleep  weakened  her 
strength  and  brought  on  extreme  nervousness,  until 
she  was  a  physical  wreck. 

As  she  could  not  well  take  the  long  journey  neces¬ 


sary  to  a  change  of  climate,  she  sought  for  some 
nerve  restorative,  that  would  build  up  the  nervous 
system,  and  thus  enable  her  to  get  that  sleep  and 
rest,  without  which  she  could  not  long  endure  the 
strain.  She  at  length  found  this  in  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  She  said  to  the  reporter: 
“By  the  time  I  had  taken  one  box  of  these  pills,  I 
not  01  ly  felt  stronger  but  to  my  surprise  found  that 
I  coulu  sleep. 

“I  have  taken  four  boxes  now  and  can  take  a  long 
nap  during  tne  day  and  sleep  soundly  all  night. 

“The  medicine  not  only  takes  away  that  weary, 
depressed  feeling  but  creates  a  buoyancy  and  exhil¬ 
aration  that  does  not  pass  away  when  one  stops  tak¬ 
ing  the  pills. 

“I  am  forty  nine  years  old,  and  about  thirty  years 
ago  I  b^an  to  be  troubled  with  gatherings  in  my 
head.  The  trouble  continued  until  I  was  unable  to 
hear  a  sound  through  my  right  ear,  and  my  left  ear 
was  badly  affected^  I  had  no  idea  that  the  pills 
would  benefit  my  ears,  but  they  evidently  did  as  my 
hearing  is  very  much  improved. 

“I  consider  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  a  wonderful  medicine  ’’ 

The  address  of  the  woman  is:  Mrs  H.  L.  Graham, 
214  Kast  4th  S'reet,  Pueblo,  Col. 

State  of  Colorado,  i 
County  of  Pueblo,  ) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
Julv,  189T.  George  W.  Gill, 

[Seal]  Notary  Public. 

All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
-richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves 
are  contained  in  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  They  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  form, 
by  the  dozen  or  hundred)  at  60  cents  a  box,  or  six 
boxes  for  |2  50,  and  may  be  bad  of  all  druggists  or 
directly  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

New  York  is  not  the  only  city  suffering  from  the 
resignation  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  Chicago 
is  in  the  same  plight,  although  those  who  are 
leaving  here  are  men  who  are  younger  and  have 
served  their  respective  churches  for  shorter  peri¬ 
ods.  Rev.  Du  Bois  Loux  found  himself  worn 
out  by  hie  labors  during  his  first  pastorate  as 
he  brought  the  Campbell  Park  Church  out  of 
debt,  thanks  to  the  help  of  several  of  the  larger 
churches.  Mr.  Loux,  although  urged  to  take  a 
long  vacation,  deemed  it  wise  to  give  up  the 
work  altogether.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Morse  has 
just  resigned  at  the  Ninth  Church,  also  on  the 
West  side.  The  people  protested  and  he  may 
continue.  This  church  has  become  conspicuous 
for  large  ingatherings  since  Mr.  Morse  became 
pastor,  about  five  years  ago.  During  one  year, 
if  we  remember  correctly,  more  united  with  it 
by  confession  of^faith  than  with  any  other  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  our  communion.  Rev.  John 
P.  Hale,  D.D.,'for  ten  years  or  more  pastor  of 
the  large  and  'prosperous  Union  Evangelical 
Kenwood  Church,  is  also  among  the  resigning 
brethren.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
Chicago  Presbytery,  although  like  Dr.  Hillis, 
not  ministering  to  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev. 
W.  A.  Eisenhart  has  left  the  Morgan  Park 
Church  for  some  months  at  least,  that  he  may 
pursue  special  studies  in  Marysville  College, 
Tennessee. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  <n  the 
Home  Mission  work.  What  is  known  as  the 
Railroad  Chapel,  sustained  by  the  First  Pres 
byterian  Church  since  the  mission  was  started, 
will  remove  to  a  point  a  mile  away  from  its 
present  location.  Though  the  h'irst  Church 
does  not  continue  its  support  longer,  the  people 
have  a  mind  to  work  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago  will  supplement  the  funds  for  running 
expenses.  The  old  name.  Railroad  Chapel,  was 


dropped  some  time  ago  and  the  church  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  its  new  name.  South  Side  Taber¬ 
nacle.  Rev.  D.  A.  McWilliams  has  been  pastor 
since  1895.  Rev.  W.  S.  P.  Bryan,  D.D.,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  has  been, 
called  Elast  by  the  death  of  his  mother.  Dr. 
Bryan’s  wife  has  been  kept  in  Colorado  for 
months  on  account  of  illness. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Boomer  of  Chili  addressed  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  the  other  Monday  npon 
the  importance  of  South  America  as  a  mission 
field.  Dr.  Boomer  is  a  Chicago  boy. 

President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  added  another  laurel  to  his  already 
well  stocked  wreath  of  schools  allied  with  the 
University,  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago 
being  the  latest  acquisition.  Dr.  Harper  re¬ 
cently  said  that  many  students  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  were  insufficiently  nourished,  owing  to  their 
poverty,  and  now  the  philanthropists  are  find¬ 
ing  the  boys. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
of  Chicago  during  the  year.  Much  of  this 
money  is  worse  than  wasted.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  much  of  the  indictment  in  Harper’s 
Weekly  against  the  public  morals  of  our  city 
government  is  true.  The  policy  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  is  to  have  everything  “wide  open,’’  for  a 
consideration ! 

The  Chicago  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  may  become  an  all  night  resort,  if  the 
saloons  continue  open  all  night.  There  are 
many  young  men  who  are  out  all  night  in  legiti¬ 
mate  employment,  and  they  need  a  place  of 
resort  during  their  midnight  or  later  leisure. 
The  leading  petitioners  are  newspaper  men. 
One  of  the  arguments  Mayor  Harrison  has  used 
in  favor  of  the  all  night  saloon  in  that  it  affords 
a  place  for  newspaper  men  to  drop  in  for  rest 
and  refreshment.  Clarencb  G.  Reynolds. 


AT  “the  linen  store.” 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  27,  1898. 


OPENING 


OF  IMPORTED 


Porter  Memorial 

Is  one  of  many  important  monuments  designed 
and  executed  by  us  in 

CRANIT-STONE  AND  MARBLE. 

Correspondence  solicited  for  any  work  to  be  erected 
this  spring. 


Send  for  nev 
elaborately  Muetrated 
handbt)oli,  free  by 
man. 


Carmine  SL, 

NEW  YORK. 


Wash  Dress  Fabrics 


Thin  Materials  for  Waists  and  Qowns 

Printed  French  OrKandies,  Gazes  and  Grenadines,  Printed  Pure 
Linen  Lawns,  Dimities  and  Fancy  Fabrics,  Embroidered  Swisses, 
Linen  Batistes,  Corded  Mulls, 

Heavier  Materials  for  Waists  and  Qowns 

Madras  and  Cheviot  Shirtings,  Percales,  Printed  and  Woven  Color 
Linen  Shirtings,  Shepherd  and  Tartan  Plaid  Ginghams,  Silk 
Ginghams,  Linen  Ginghams, 

Bicycle  and  Qolf  Skirt  and  Suit  Materials 

Fan^  Linen  “Tweeds.”  “Poplins,”  Ducks  and  Crashes,  Printed 
and  Colored  Piques,  Galatea  Cloths,  Fancy  Cotton  Ducks, 

Plain  and  White  Materials,  Thin  and  Heavy 

Linen  Lawns,  French  Oreandies,  India  Dimities,  Persian  Lawns, 
India  Linous,  Nainsooks,  Madras,  and  Cheviots,  Piques  and  Ducks. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  fine  wash 
fabrics  we  have  ever  shown.  Inspection  invited. 

James  iWcCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


ARMOURS 

WHITE 

SOAP 


AN  ABSOLUTCLY  PliRt.SNOW-WHrTC.rLOATINO  SOAP  rORTOILCT  BATH  NURSERY  ANDriNE 
UUNDPY  WORK.  CLEANSES  THOROUfiHLY  AND  LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOfT  AS  VELVET. 

A  DAAAI  I  D\  I  A I  INinDV  ^  pure.nrulral  Laundry  Soap.  The  best 

/All/  \v/Ur\>3  LAUnl/ll  I  Soap  nvadr  for houM>hold  UM>. Oval cakf.fils The  hand. 

AR/AOURS  mm  BROWN  Tor  Mwuring.  scrubbing  and  kitchen  work . 

ARA\0l)R'S  iAOTTLEDOCR/WI 
AR/WOURS  WASHING  POWDER 

Wiishinp  compounds.  i*li\irs  dc  0  is  the  perfection  of  quick* 
arTinft.  labor-saving  "cliwn.sor.v" 


